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“But AS. WE WERE ALLOWED. OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPZL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETE OUR HEARTS.” 
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BLINDFOLDED and alone I stand 

With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 

Afraid to fear, afraid to hope: 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 

By some great law unseen and still, 


Unfathomed purpose to fulfill, 
“Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait; 
Loss seems too bitter, gain too late ; 
Too heavy burdens in the load 
And too few helpers on the road; 
And joy is weak and grief is strong, 
And years and days so long, so long: 
Yet,this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 

, Thatlam glad the good and ill 
By changeless law are ordered still, 

“Not as I will.” 


“Not as I will’; the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
“Not as I will’; the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all his love fulfill, 
“Not as we will.’’ 





THREE HUNDRED. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Tuts is the three hundredth article that I 
have prepared for the columns of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. Will its large household of 
Patrons and readers allow me the privilege 
of a little personal reminiscence, without in- 
curring the charge of egotism ? 

My first contribution to this journal (as a 
“regular contributor’’) was published on the 
1th of May, 1860. If all the articles in- 
serted during these thirteen years were pub- 
lished in book form, they would fill seven 
Volumes of the same size with Mr. Beecher’s 
“Life Thoughts.” Four volumes of my re- 
ligious miscellanies have been published, 
whose contents have been largely made up 
of these articles for Tue INDEPENDENT. 
They have been reprinted in Great Britain. 
But the circulation of the articles in book 
form has been very limited in comparison 
With their wide scattering through a journal 
of such immense circulation as THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. On a moderate calculation, 

ffleenmiliions of copies of them have been 
Priuted in. the office of. this journal, and 
their republication by other papers in 
America sgrd Britain must have added 
many millions more. It has been a source 
Of deep satisfaction to learn that they have 
often been read aloud in the prayer-meetings 
= our Western .frontiers, and even in the 
evotional gatherings of British and Scotch 
rethren, It was a pleasant incident to 

Ye @ group of strangers gather around me 

alter preaching in an English town and 
stag “The last of your pieces which 
oo Tead in our prayer-meeting was the one 
(I now forget the topic), ‘and we feel 

‘ Sequainted,”. It has been a source of 
deener gratification to be informed that 
Some Of these “ stray arrows” have reached 
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the hearts of the impenitent and directed 


them to the Divine Saviour. Others, I 
trust, have:given some comfort to the sor- 
rowing and some helpito the weak and the 
despondiog. : If any one of them has been 
a cup of cold water to a disciple of Jesus, 
then have I not failed of the coveted re- 
ward. 

The question is sometimes asked of all 
those of us who occupy the columns of the 
weekly religious press: ‘‘ Why not devote 
the same time and labor to the preparation 
of books? They are more’ enduring than the 
ephemeral issues of a néwspaper.” There 
are several sufficient answers to this inquiry. 
Tn the first place; there are too many books 
in the world already. If all the thoughts 
printed in volumes which the world really 
wants and really prizes were culled out,-and 
all the rest were burned up, an enormous 
portion of the world’s libraries would 
speedily go into the bonfire. Again: There 
is a species of writing which may be most 
effective and. useful in a weekly journal, 
but which would be utterly valueless in the 
form of a book. Horace Greeley was the 
king of journalists, but who would wish to 
sit down and read the thirty or forty vol- 
umes which his trenchant editorials would 
fill? The style required for a newspaper 
article is exceedingly different from that 
which is demanded for a standard book. It 
is a something by itself. Many profound 
divines have undertaken to metamorphose 
their sermons into articles for the weekly 
journals, and have only succeeded in pro- 
ducing an orthodox anodyne. In intellect- 
ual and moral warfare musketry is as valu- 
able in its way as heavy artillery. The mis- 
‘take is that some men undertake to load a 
Dahlgren gun with a sixty-pound shell for 
a hard-riding dragoon who is within twenty 
yards of their muzzle. 

What volume, too, can compare in extent 
of circulation with a crisp religious article 
which reaches a quarter of amillion of read- 
ers in a week? Newspapers are vastly more 
read than books. Into thousands of families 
THE INDEPENDENT comes every week as 
punctually as the milkman calls at my door 
every morning, An omission in the one 
case would be about as annoying as in the 
other. Ata rural fireside the weekly jour- 
nal is a most welcome guest. The very type 
grows as familiar as that of the old family 
Bible. - There are thousands of good people 
who were brought up on THE INDEPENDENT, 
The Evangelist, The Christian Advocate . or 
some other standard religious paper. Their 
fathers and mothers could hardly go to sleep 
comfortably on. Sunday night if they had 
not pored over the familiar columns. My 
venerated grandfather used to send me five 
miles on horseback to the post-office for the 
newspapers; and, if they were ‘‘snow- 
bound” in winter, we all felt as “lost” 
without them as if all the cows in the barn- 
yard had suddenly suspended payment. 
Now, it is no ordinary privilege to. be a 
weekly visitor and welcomed friend at all 
these unnumbered firesides. It is no com- 
mon trust and involves no small responsi- 
bility to be permitted to mold ia any de- 
gree the unnumbered minds who find their 
weekly food in these columns. My most 
fervant prayer is that in none of ,the:three 
hundred articles written for this powerful 
journal has a single poisonous word been 
uttered and not asingle tare-seed dropped 
in one garden of the immertal soul. 

* These. are some of. the: many reasons 
which have led me to prefer the:journal to the 





book as an instrument of religious influence 





and culture. While associated so long and 
so pleasantly with THE INDEPENDENT, I do 
not pretend to have agreed with all the senti- 
ments advocated or announced in its edi- 
torials. With what one newswaper could 
any man of any independence of opinion 
agree exactly one very moral question? Nor 
is the contributor to any journal to be held 
strictly responsible for any other utterances 
than his own? 

The number of THe INDEPENDENT to 
which I sent my first article, thirteen years 
ago, now lies before me. My three fellow- 
contributors on its first page were Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe, Dr. Stephen H. Tyng (on Sunday- 
schools), and Horace Greeley on‘‘Democratic 
Distractions” over the firebrand of slavery. 
In his able article, Mr. Greeley predicts that 
the Cotton States, if worsted in the approach- 
ing presidential struggle, may “attempt to 
secede” from the Union, In the editorial 
columns is a leader on the coming Chicago 
Convention, which names Seward, Chase, 
Wade, Banks, Sumner, and Fessenden for 
the nomination, but does not even allude to 
one Abraham Lincoln! Well, God was 
wiser than any journal, and saw where the 
rustic David was waiting with his sling. 

In the grand conflict then opening THE 
INDEPENDENT played a glorious part. Its 
history was a part of the history of human 
freedom. Grateful for an humble share in 
this two-fold record, ‘I conclude with three 
hundred ‘‘ God bless yous/” to. my. kind 
readers, far and wide. 

oo —— —- 


DR. OSGOOD AND HIS DAUGH- 
TERS. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 








THE most vivid among the recollections of 
my childhood is that of the Rev. Dr. Osgood, 
of Medford. His intellectual ability, his 
learning, and his impressive eloquence gave 
him a prominent place among the clergy of 
his day; while the blunt directness of his 
speech and the zeal with which he entered 
into the political controversies then raging 
gave rise to innumerable anecdotes and ex- 
cited a general curiosity to hear him. While 
the Hon. William Gray was lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts he gave a party, 
to which Dr. Osgood was invited, and in- 
troduced to a large- assemblage of senators 
and other dignitaries, among whom was the 
Hon. William King, member of the Senate 
from Maine. When that gentleman’ ex- 
tended his hand, Dr. Osgood, who was the 
lion of the day and the observed of all ob- 
servers, drew back and asked, ip a loud 
voice: “Are you the. brother of Rufus 
King?” Receiving an answer in the affirm- 
ative, he turned away with the curt reply: 
“ If you were half as honest a man as he is, 
I'd shake hands with you; but I wont.” 
Rufus King bad remained steadfast in his 
allegiance to the Federal party, and his 
brother William had become a Democrat 
his opponents said, for the sake of political 
loaves and fishes. The Reverend Doctor never 
lost any opportunity, great or small, to casti- 
gate the Democrats. Upon one occasion, 
when President Madison had recently given 
a great dinner party at Washington, he took 
for ‘his text ‘‘The King and Haman sat 
down to drink; but the city of Shushan was 
perplexed.” I remember the general smile 
that passed round the audience as he looked 
over his spectacles and slowly enunciated 
the words. They at once conjectured that 
the President and. his dinner party were 
about to receive @ scourging, and they 


settled themselves in their seats with antici- 


pations of agreeable excitement. Major 
—— was the only Democrat in the parish, 
and he had a bard time of it; for when the 
preacher made cutting animadversions upon 
the political sayings and doings of the day 
the audience were prone to Jook toward the 
Major’s pew, to see how he bore it. Unfor- 
tunately for himself, he had a sensitive 
temperament and could not conceal his vex- 
ation. He was an elderly man and contin- 
ued to wear the costume that had been fash- 
‘ jonable in the time of the Revolution. Iremem- 
ber once, when the Doctor had made an unu- 
sually hard hit at the Democratic party, the 
Major rose up hastily, thrust on his cocked- 
up hat wrong side foremost, and marched 
out of the open door, striking his cane ener- 
getically upoy the floor, much to the amuse- 
ment of the congregation, who delighted 
in tantalizing their one Democrat, as Span- 
iards do the goading of a bull to frenzy. 
The rancor of political contests is much 
the same now as it was then; but a marvel- 
ous change has taken place in the relations 
between. ministers and ‘their parishioners. 
In common with all the juveniles of Med- 
ford, I regarded Dr. Osgood with as much 
awe as English children do their right rev- 
erend archbishops. At that time there was 
usually only one meeting-house in a town, 
where all the people assembled under the 
general name of Congregationalists. They 
adopted the old traditionary creed, without ° 
troubling their heads much about its im- 
port. Dr. Osgood passed for Orthodox, 
and I suppose he was so to an uncertain ex- 
tent. He exchanged with the Rev. Jede- 
diah Morse, of Charleston, and others of 
that ilk, and at stated periods he required 
the children to repeat to him the ‘‘ Wesi- 
minster Assembly’s Catechism.” He often 
commended me for the glib manner in 
which I performed this task. I was merely 
an accomplished parrot in that line, for I 
did not understand a sentence of what I was 
repeating, nor have I ever been able to do 
so up to the present day. The Doctor, to 
stimulate the acquisition of knowledge, had 
promised a book as a prize to the best 
scholar in the public schools; and it was 
awarded to my brother, then a boy, after- 
ward the Rev. Dr. Francis. Books were 
less plenty in those days than they are now, 
and were prized in proportion to their 
rarity. My brother, who had a great pas- 
sion for reading, indulged in delightful an- 
ticipations of adding to his small library 
somé new and entertaining book of voyages 
and travels; and his face became dismally 
long when Dr. Osgood rewarded his dili- 
gence with a copy of the “Westminster 
Asseinbly’s Catechism,” which was closely 
associated in his young mind with the 
drudgery of learning words to which he at- 
tached no ideas. 

But, thcugh Dr. Osgood adhered to tra- 
ditionary forms, he was generally supposed 
to be favorably inclined toward the writings 
of Dr. Priestley, then slowly gaining ground 
among those who were interested in theo- 
logical questions. It was a transition period, 
and I presume that he, like many other 
clergymen at that time, stood half uncon- 
sciously on debateable ground between the 
forces of the past and the future, not yet 
marshaled in battle array. Whatever were 
his views, they were received by his people 
without discussion; for who in those slug- 


gish old days thought of disputing what the 
minister said’? 


Next to our celebrated clergyman, his two 





daughters were the objects of my childish 
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veneration. I used to hear.it said that they 
knew everything, and were in the habit of , 








sufficient éd 

school days I from my 7 
father’s pew a superior | 
order of beings hen simi+ } 
larity‘of opitious and@ pursutfp”broughts P 


together’ in the intimacy of. friendship, I 
found little Cause ‘to modify my early esti- 
mate. Both morally and intellectually they 
were, indeed, superior women. Their exten- 
sive reading and their familiarity with sev- 
eral languages, ancient and modern, were 
only incidentally apparent ; but their depth 
and independence of thought were always 
observable. ‘Their numerous acquaintances 
in the literary world always described 
them as eloquent talkers. “The Misses Os- 
good talk like a book,” was a common re- 
mark, and a very natural one; for their sen- 
tences were well formed and uttered with a 
measured fullness of voice, the true ‘‘ ore 
rotundo.” Yet they were entirely free from 
pedantry. Early training in their father’s 
study had made that manner of speech 
natural to them. They never failed to in- 
spire the conviction that there was no af- 
fectation or insincerity in anything they 
said or did, for genuineness in all respects 
was their most prominent characteristic. 
Above all the people I ever knew they ab- 
horred shams of all sorts, and they often 
expressed this with a directness of speech 
that reminded one of their father. The 
Unitarianism that was latent in him came 
out fully in his daughters. Having inherited 
a competent fortune, they wete very liberal 
in their donations to that cause, and their 
house was a caravansary for clergymen, who 
naturally resorted thither from affinity of 
views and for the pleasure of conversation, 
which with them never 
“ Lacked an animated No, 
To brush its surface and to make it flow.” 

But, closely as they were linked with Uni- 
tarians, they manifested their characteristic 
independence by coming out promptly and 
earnestly in vindication of Theodore Parker 
when Unitarian Philistines looked upon 
him as a blind Samson, who was pulling 
. down the pillars of their house about their 
ears, 

But, while these ladies looked at new 
phases of thought with a readiness and 
candor remarkable at their years, old habits 
always retained astrong hold upon them. 
They cherished a peculiar respect for the 
office of the ministry ; they always kept up 
their father’s custom of family prayer and 
daily reading of the Scriptures; and they 
considered constant attendance at meeting 
one of the most important and pleasant 
duties of life. They retained many friend- 
ships with members of Orthodox churches, 
and had a sincere respect for genuine re- 
ligious faith and feeling, in whatsoever 
form it appeared, 

Seldom do women (and least of all elder- 
ly women) take such lively interest in all 
progressive reforms as they did. Their 
tendency to radical views (the natural out- 
growth of their freedom of thought) was, 
indeed, held somewhat in check by. the cen- 
tripetal force of early education. They had 
a tendency to cling to established institu- 
tions and customs; but their inborn love of 
freedom and strong sense of justice inva- 
riably proved too powerful for the inertia 
of habit. In the early days of anti-slavery 
they excused themselves from fully symps- 
thizing with my zeal by saying: ‘‘ They 
also serve who only stand and wait”; to 
which I replied that the Lord had more 
than enough of waiters, that runners and 
fighters were needed in his service now. It 
was not long before they espoused the 
Abolition cause with as much earnestness 
and liberality as I could desire. Of all the 
New England women who rallied to help 
the sufferers in Kansas, none were more 
energetic and liberal than they were. 

They highly commended and enjoyed 
direct and slashing attacks upon wrong and 
wrong-doers, and stinging expressions of 
contempt for all bypocritical subterfuges, 
because their own natures were responsive 
thereto. One day, when I was visiting 
them, the Rev. Mr. Morse, one of the editors 
of the New, York Observer, called to inquire 






fn | deplored the rashpess of .refo, 


- entirely at home. 





concerning certain letters his father had 


written to Dr. Osgood. When Miss Osgood 
left the room to search for the letters the 
reverend gentleman entered into some desul- 
tory conversation, in the course of which he 





pute, it is no wonder,” I replied 
ligious papers try to sustain swéha wicked 
system as slavery by quotations from the 
Bible.” _—— 

“Indeed !” said he, with well-feigned sur- 
prise, “I was not aware that religious pa- 
pers did try to sustain slavery.” 

“Then you either do not consider the 
New York Observer a,religious paper or you 
fail to read your own columns,” I replied. 

Looking up, I saw Miss Osgood standing 
at the door. 

“Mr. Morse,”’ said she, ‘every word my 
friend Mrs. Child has been saying to you 
is true. Papers’ that pursue the course of 
the New York Observer do more than all 
other causes put together to bring the Scrip- 
tures into contempt.” 

The reverend editor received our com- 
bined attacks as stolidly as if he had been a 
wooden image; but I think he was not sorry 
to get out of the house. 


But, though these good ladies could ‘be 
belligerent in defense of right principles, 
that was merely one aspect of their charac- 
ters. Their bearts were full of kindness, 
and every poor and distressed person in 
their vicinity had cause to bless them for 
their ever-ready sympathy and generous 
succor. They had the old-fashioned skill 
and diligence in all sorts of sewing, knitting, 
netting, and crocheting. Their hands were 
always busy with such work for presents; 
but they took especial satisfaction in pre- 
paring comfortable articles for those who 
were in need, and in delivering them with 
their own hands, with friendly words of 
sympathy and encouragement. In their 
nice, well-ordered house guests found am- 
ple refreshment for mind and body and felt 
There was friendship be- 
tween them and the worthy domestic who 
had been with them for many years, and 
their mutual regard to each other’s con- 
venience and comfort was a spectacle as 
rare as it was refreshing. Successive gener- 
ations of little girls were employed by them 
for a few years to tend table, go.of. errands, 
and render other light services. Whea their 
time was out they were assisted to become 
teachers or acquire trades, and when they 
visited the house in subsequent years they 
were always sure of a cordial welcome and 
friendly sympathy in their aspirations. and 
pursuits. 

These sisters, so closely united in their 
aims and pursuits, after a companionship of 
more than seventy years, were separated by 
the death of Miss Mary, the elder of the 
two. Ithought Miss Lucy would not long 
survive this great bereavement, so deeply 
did she feel it. But it was a principle with 
her not to cherish grief. ‘‘I will’ strive to 
perform my duties,” she said, “and [ know 
my Heavenly Father will sustain me.” 
With renewed diligence she applied herself 
to making life pleasant to friends akd neigh- 
bors, to helping the needy, comforting the 
afflicted, and giving generous aid to‘all who 
were striving to enlighten the minds or 
elevate the morals of their fellow-beings. 
One of her greatest pleasures was to select 
presents for the children of her acquaint- 
ance and distribute them at an #nnual party 
on New Year’s Day. In January, 1872, 
she wrote to me: “I hope and I have 
reason to believe that my New Year’s 
parties are a source of enjoyment to the 
little people. To myself they are like an 
annual plunge in Medea’s rejuvenating bath. 
I love to come in contact with such fresh 
young creatures. This year the assemblage, 
including mothers, grandmothers, and 
nurses, exceeded fifty in number. They 
staid from 2-o’clock till dark, were delighted 
with their presents and full of fun and 
frolic.” In 1873 she wrote to me: ‘‘My 
festival this year went off with uncommon 
éclat. The young people, of all ages from 
two to sixteen, mustered ‘strongly, being 
more than sixty in number, inclusive of at- 
tendant mothers and nurses. The rooms 
looked. gay'with the flowers they brought 












such an event, W 





me. They scampered up stairs and down, 
making the whole house ring .with their 







utmost calmness, being susta 
faith in immortality and perfect reliance on 
the Heavenly Father. In 1872 she wrote to 
me: ‘“‘I am now perpetually conscious that 
each succeeding year may be my last. I 
think of it with awe and an intensely 
solemn curiosity to know where and what 
Iam tobe. But all my rich'and happy ex- 
perience of the past inspire me with hope 
and trust for the future. I> am fully per- 
suaded that a life crowded with duties faith- 
fully performed is the best preparation for 
death. I am willing to live as long as 
Heaven pleases, and my earnest desire is to 
be willing to go whenever the time comes.” 
When she heard of an unconscious de- 
parture from this life she was accustomed 
to speak of it as an enviable privilege. Her 
wish was granted. She slumbered peaceful- 
ly into eternity, without a trace of suffering 
upon her countenance. Thus tranquilly 
passed away this true gentlewoman, ‘‘ one 
of the olden time,” and the memory of her 
will be a perpetual benediction. 
or 


THE PLAY. 


BY MRS. 8, M. B, PIATT. 








I HAVE been to the Play, my child; * 
Night after night I go. 

Who cares if the weather is wild ?— 
I am used to rain and snow. 


Shakespeare’s Poor Player is there : 
The stage is wide and dim ; 

The music is old, and rare 
Are the flowers I fling to him. . 


And the Play keeps waning. But, 
Through forest and desert and sea, 
' By palace and temple and hut, 
The charm is the same to me. 


The gods stand by in stone 
With calm in their awful eyes ; 
Christ clings to his cross, alone 
In the bitter werld, and dies. 


The Player wears all the while, 
As soldier, or priest, or king, 
Or peasant, the same sad smile; 
And the Play is—the same sad thing. 


With jewels the boxes shine; 
Fierce eyes look out of the pit; 

All whisper, ‘‘ The Play is fine,”’ 
And all are weary of it. 


But the Player is at his best 
In the shadow scene—you shrink ?— 
When he falls on his Brother’s breast 
(His Brother is Death), I think! 





THE CONVENT OF EL DESIERTO. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 





THE convent gate stands open, and we 
gladly enter the deserted Desierto. A stream 
of coldest water leaps out of the face of the 
high terrace before the entrance, and gives 
us that best of drinks, which man’s pervert- 
ed appetite is so constantly rejecting for 
muddy and heavy beers and ales, and sour, 
sharp wives, and hot brandies and whiskys. 
It is one of the greatest proofs of his deprav- 
ity, this plunging into false and fatal bever- 
ages. How great the work to be done in 
this country in'rescuiing poor and rich from 
these drunken abominations; and not this 
country only. The buildings covered not 
less than ten acres, There were three large 
open courts, or cloisters, surrounded’ with 
arcades, a half-dozen long aisles, narrow 
and low-arched, out of which the cells of 
the’ monks open, and other apartments. 
Each cell had a private court of its own, 
open to the sky, but closed by high walls 
from all outward dbservation. 

There was a multitude of smaller courts, 
three or four chapels or oratories, 
besides the church, and two large en- 
closures of several acres, which were pos- 
sibly its gardens and possibly 'a portion 
of its approaches: The ‘chief church 
was used for several years as a glass factory, 
and a huge furnace built ‘under the dome 
and blackened walls still attest its change of 
use. It reminded one of the hero-of ** Put 


yourself in his Place,” who useq 
doned church as his furnace for 
of his tools, and thir 

in protecting his Fig 


aM abap 
the making 
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desecration, as “Palestige had tobe try; 
under foot of the Gentiles because its 
people had themselves trodden Under fog, 
the Son of God, an identity of words Which 
the Holy Spirit expressly uses, with that 
verbal exactness which he always emp 

in order to set forth the righteousness oft 
banishment and puvishment whieh bag ep, 
tinued now over eighteen centuries, 
~The Mass is stilt'an “idolatry, worge 

any the Jews fell into; and this deseeration 
is but a typeof many that have’ prepedea 
it, and more that shall follow, until the true 
worship shall pot be a repetition of an a 
complished and, therefore, new idolatrony 
sacrifice, but a setting home of this sacrifig 
divine, with faith and prayer and carey 
exhortation and conclusive reasoning, to th 
hearts and lives of the hearer and belieyer, 

Outside this church is a spacious pat, o 
court, once surrounded by broad arches and 
shaded walks, only an arch or two of which 
remains. Go to the outer edge of it and 
wind down a narrow stairway, and youe. 
ter an underground series of cloisters, the 
size of the arched wall above—a dark, lov, 
fearful range of dungeons, which not a ray 
could penetrate. Out of it opens at one 
corner a chapel of flagellation, perhaps of 
inquisitorial judgment, for tradition hath it 
that this convent was for many years the 
seat of the Inquisition, and that it was re. 
moved hence to the Dominican convent in 
the city. But this is denied by others, who 
declare that the Carmelites, by whom it was 
built, never had charge of the Inquisition; 
and that this, therefore, could not have bad 
anything to do with those persecutions, | 
hope so, for f should hate to think so fair 
and so secluded a retreat could have beep 
made hideous with that horror. Yet these 
doleful arches look as if made for such pur- 
poses, and one shudders as he creeps through 
them, and fancies he sees his Christian 
brethren, two hundred years ago, chained 
to these walls and sitting in thick darknes, 
on their way to the rack and the fggot and 
glory. ; 

We emerge gladly, and take to the outer 
garden, where an oratory, enclosed on three 
sides and open to the western sun, gives 8 
charming view of the grand mountains and 
grander forests. It has whispering qualities, 
and one whispering in a corner, with bisface 
close to the wall, is distinctly and lovily 
heard by one in the diagonal corner, though 
no others in the room can hear even the 
sound of the whisper. Thus two gentlemen 
at opposite corners and two ladies talked 
each to each, and no one heard a sound ex: 
cept that whispered by their own opposite 
It has singing qualities as well, and as the 
quartette of voices joined in national and Te 
ligious melodies one could but exclaim, with 
a slight variation: 

“O listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound!” 

It seemed as if this bow] of stone bowled 
out the melody (don’t read that bawled) and 
echoed in every rocky fiber to the exultant 
harmony. With what gusto did it sing the 
John Brown song! It seemed as though t 
had never been sung before. And “Tb 
Star Spangled Banner,” and ‘Blow ye the 
Trumpet, Blow !” and tenderer airs, such 
“Tenting on the Uld Camp-ground by 
“A Charge to keep I have.” They all 
melied together, and we agreed that whe 
the Methodist camp-meeting is held in these 
old woods this chapel in the garden will 4 
a choice resort for the happy minstrels 
those ha convocations. 

The pat hte walk, after all, is by. moor 
light. 
“ If you would see Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by pale moonlight.” 

This far larger and costlier abbey aod 
situated more romantically deserves } 
visitation. The flood of silver raining £o™ 
that mine in the sky—an appropriate a 
for ‘this ‘silver country—poured over all 





patios and azateas, or flat ‘roofs, 0B the 
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alain tiled domes, into the gardens, every- 

“here but into the still roofed corridors and 
bi it cel's. They looked all the blacker and 

"fearful for the contrast. We climb 
othe belfry and let the sound of our own 
‘guste creep into our ears, while we also 
ad ‘out over.the valleys and woodlands a 

seerfal summons to the robber serenaders, 
that ‘may make us sing another song 
pefore morning. We sit on the flat roofs, 
with their slightly raised battlements, and 
continue our talk and .song till the hour 
grows, Jate and the air slightly chill, for 
jhis is niae thousand feet above New York 
and the midnight February air is not warm- 
er than her midnight air of August. 

We take another climb in the morning to 
another summit—a-: two-and-thirty tramp, 
very diferent from the two-thirty of the 
- But the result was different; for we 

gained health and appetite and a glorious 

prospect In Our two-thirty toil up the face of 
the mountain. Before us and far beneath 
iy the high, uplifted plains of Anahbuac, 
with the city on its breast, a dazzling dia- 
mond. The two svow-peaks blazed more 
brightly than the city they enclose; and all 
the valley (its lakes, meadows and moun- 
tains, cities and hamlets) burned in the 

torrid flame, A slight smoke (the first I 

have seen) left some of the remoter ranges 

Jess distinct. Yet the Sierra of Real del 

Monte, eighty miles away, was not afar off, 

and more distant ranges girt the horizon. 

Below us the cleared Knolls were patched 

of into pastures by hedges of magury, 

whose dark,.broad leaves, even at this 
hight, were visibly glossy and green. 

It was less recherché than the one the night 
previous, The convent was not the center 
of the scene, nor the woods. That was 
put one side, as the city had been in its pic- 
ture, I prefer the seclusiveness of the first ; 
and, if Iwas rich, would give an order quick- 
ly to some of these deft. artists, of whom 
Mexico has mauy, to put that beauty on the 
canvas, The Falls of Atoyae, on the moun- 
taiarim of the Sierra, Caliente, and the 
Convent of El Desierto are the true per- 
fections.of loveliness. so far beheld in this 
country; and itis hard to say which of the 
two is chief.. This has the superiority in the 
mingling with its woods and ravines of man 
and history and the Mexic plain; that, in its 
doncing waterfall, plunging into a green 
basin, whose walls of tropical luxuriance 

, tise two thousand feet above the white- 
sprayed bottom. Who will give me both, 
the greedy spirit cries, Who? And echo 

“The green silence doth displace” 

Witha mocking “ Who ” 

Desierto has never had its desert in fame, 
though not without it. It was a great 
teort in the middle of.:the seventeenth 
century, within fifty years after the first 
stone was laid. One Thomas Page, an £n- 
glish ecelesiastic, visiting it then, says: 
“The orchards and gardens, which were full 
of fruits and flowers, which may take two 
miles t0 compass, and: here among the 
tocks are many springs of water which, 


With the shade of the plantain (or banana), 


ind other trees, are most cool and pleasant 
tothe hermits. They have also the sweet 
sell of the rose and the jessamine, which 
is a little flower, but the sweetest of all 
others; and there is not any flower to be 
found that is rare and exquisite in that 
country which is not in that wilderness, to 
delight the senses of those mortified™ her- 
its,” . 

The rose-bush and the jessamine remain 
yet, the path through the garden being lined 
With the former, growing as tall as your head, 
and the latter clinging to the crevices of the 
Walls and along the ruined battlements, as 
fragrant and as pretty in its pink and 
chequered blossoms as it was more than 
two hundred years ago. The garden is now 
neglected, but could easily yield all tropical 

sin this frostiess air. No wonder 
Place — & great attraction aud 
was the fashion for Mexics, “It 
ee says Priest Thomas, “to see 
prion devices of fountains of water 
ae 8re about the gardens; but much 
Wonderful to see the resort thitber of 
Coaches and gallants and ladies and citizens 
an to walk and make merry In those 
lures, and to see those h 
bane they look upon‘as living poe a 
nothing too good for them to 
+ them in their desert conflicts with 
mt” Even s0 carly bad the fruit of 





sainthood began.to ripe and rot. Like Mar- 


tha’s Vineyard,.it had ceased to be so much. 


a spiritual asa luxurious resort, Will:the 
camp-meeting to come here fall into like 


condemnation ? 


He says these visitors brought presents, 
and the image of our Lady of Carmel had 
treasures of diamonds, pearls, golden chains, 
and crowns, and gowns of cloth of gold 
andsilver. ‘‘ Before this picture did hang, 
in my time twenty lamps of silver, the 
poorest of them being worth a hundred 
pounds.” Quaintly and profitably he adds: 
“Truly, Satan hath given them what. he 
offered unto Christ in the desert. All the 
dainties and all the riches of America hath 
he given unto them in that desert because 
they daily fall down and worship him,” Is 
itso yet? Doth wilderness temptation sup- 
plant wilderness faith? Then will like des- 
olations follow that have followed here, and 
in all the famous abbeys of the world, even 
the wasting of their treasures. and the 
ruin of their palaces. Those twenty lamps, 
of ten thousand dollars value and upward, 
where now? And the treasures and the 
gifts and luxuries and soliciting of prayers 
and masses, where ? 

The monks became aware of the perils this 
popularity was bringing, aud withdrew to a 
remoter seclusion, further up the mountain. 
Even there their mission failed, and the 
head of this convent was one of the first of 
those who rejected Romanism; though he 
has since returned to his old. vows, not, 1 
trust, to abide therein. __ 

As we wander about these vacant cells and 
close-walled paths we fall into sympathy 
with their vanished life, and repeat with too 
much inward approval Southey’s lines, as 
near as we recall them: 


“T envy them, those monks of old, - 
The books they read, the beads they told, 
To mortal feelings dead and cold 
And all humanity.” 


Yet there was not much‘of mortification 
or of reading, as we have seen. Little 
as there was, however, it ‘probably sur- 
passed that of the surrounding people. 
They kept alive what little literature did 
exist and performed: most of the penances 
that were inflicted. So we come back to 
this present, .and say : 

“ Yet still, for all their faith could see, 

I would not these cowled churchmen be.” 

Or, with piety and poetry surpassing Emer- 
son, should we say, with Wesley: 


** Not in the tombs we pine to dwell, 
Not in the dark monastic cell, 
By vows and grates confined ; 
Freely to all ourselves we give, 
Constrained by Jesus’s love to live 
The servants of mankind.” 


It is notin this hidden and idle manner 
that one must serve bis generation; but in 
earnest efforts to bring all: souls out of sin, 


ignorance, evil habit, and: all degradation. ° 


These monks of Mount Carmel fared sump- 
tuously or sparingly; but the peon still 
bowed his head to his burden and the Span- 
iard still robbed and murdered. Better. far 
less introspection and more outward action. 
Thus only will. the world come nearer Christ 
and Heaven. 

One notices in this location the same taste 
that governed the abbots of England and 
Europe. They always chose the most beau- 
tiful spots for their retreats.. They had an 
eye to the beauty of Nature, all the keener, 
perhaps, because they -were forbidden to 
look upon-all other beauty. They knew 
how to make a wilderness blossom: like the 
rose, but they selected the wilderness most 
susceptible of such blossoming. This rare 
combination is one of the best. Few 
ever equaled, none, we believe, surpassed 
it. Their whole area was nine leagues 
square—three miles in each direction; and 
all encompassed with a choice brick wall, 


that still survives in large part and perfect. 


form. 

We left regretfully the ancient pile and its 
more ancient surroundings. At half-past three 
that torrid winter afternoon oar last picnic 
meal was shared. by no less than four dogs, 
who ate the crumbs under the table and 
even the meats off of it. They were worth 
eating, as I can testify, who had nothing to 
do with them except to aid in their devour- 
ing. An English gentleman purveyed and 
a good English cook prepared the store 
which thus evanished at last from under 
the table. 

We rode through the cool, rich forest, 
and out {nto the blaze, which burned ' our 
backs and necks ap if it came through a 








ened mules and men, donkeys and: boys, the 


,same-lounging ‘soldiers, the same sadieyed 


women; ene group alone merry ‘with langh- 
ter, as they chased a rat among their ragged 
huts. Thegun drove the long shadows over 
the plains, disappeared in a crater of fire, 
that shot up flames from-its black bowl, 
while . Iztaccihuatl...and: -Popocatapetl 
glowed.-rosily long after valley and hilltop 


were in shadow and slumber. The moon 


arose, and our spirits with her, for it grew 


_perilous’evyen on the highway as it grew 


dark, and we paced chattingly along the 
Empress Road from Chapultepec, taking a 
moonlight ride, that rarest and riskiest of 
pleasure jaunts in Mexico. It is too: bad 
that to the very center of the city there is 
no protection against robbery. We es- 
caped, and entered our courts in four hours 
after we left that of the convent, tired ‘and 
delighted with the ride, the fright, the 
tramp, the ruin, the whole of El Desierto. 
—— EES . 


EGERIA. 


BY JOEL T. HART, 








THE maiden-hair’s soft canopy 

Still clings around thy mossy shrine, 
With violets of bright blue eye, 

And ivy Bacchus taught to twine, 


Where Dian-maids and fawn and fay 

In shadowy circles danced sround, 
While great Apollo thrilled a lay 

And Dian’s self sometimes was found ; 


And thy sweet fount melodious flowed 

And dimpled with Love’s form and face 
And beauty, as she downward glowed, 

And upward swelled, and sank with grace ; 


While tuneful Pan his myrtle crown 
Hung round thy sacred fane, and bore 
The Naiads through thy shadows brown 
With fawn and sylvan, now no‘more ! 
What though no more each bosom warms 
That blanched thé Parian shapes divine ? 
They live and love in floral forms 
And cling around thy ruined shrine. 


These were thy charms, Egeria—thou 
That woke the ancient pilgrim lyre, 
Whose echoes breathe but sadness now 

And in thy solitude expire, 
EGERIA, ROME, 1355. 
rE 


THE CATHOLIC REFORM IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


BY A CATHOLIC. 








I BAVE been. in Switzerland several 
months studying the great. religious move- 
ment here, and shall now try to give an ac- 
count of it to the geod friends in America 
who take such deep interest: in all that per- 
tains to religion, progress, and liberty 
throughout the world. I feel this a duty, as 
the American public has little opportunity of 
receiving a correct idea of this reform, since 
as the only newspapers which give anything 
like a correct account are published: in the 
French language and are not read in Amer- 
ica, and the two or three English papers 
published on the Continent, and which are 
conducted almost exclusively by strangers, 
are, from their secular character and from 
their ignorance of all ecclesiastical affairs, 
entirely incapable of anything like a just ap- 
preciation of the. movement. As to the 
superficial.aad other trifling accounts given 
by ordinary newspaper reporters, who flock 
to all.central points of excitement with the 
same interest that leads them tothe races, the 
world knows how little dependence can be 
put upon theif news. Then, above all, there is 
to be taken into account the system of false- 
hood and calumny employed -by;the Ultra- 
montane party to throw-all manner of op: 
probrium.upon the reform and all reformers. 
It does not liesitate to use. the press and 
telegraph to any extent to lead the public 
into error, and blackmailing is considered 
a righteous way of vindicating truth and 
virtue.. Their infallible maxim was never 
more accepted than at present: The end 
justifies the means. 

Let this suffice fora warning ‘to those 
who seek truthtin the daily. papers, and we 
pass to the maim subject. «10° » 

By an unexpected and marvelous concur- 
rence of circumstances, the war that is rag- 
ing throughout Europe between modern so- 
ciety and the theocracy of Rome is concen- 
trated here in Geneva, on the old battle 
field of Protestant Reformation. And the 
combat is open and face to face... . . 

Very:certain it is that sooner or later all 
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-burnipg-glass... There were the same.burd- . 








‘free governments—surely* all republics— 
must come to this*same direct issue with 
this wily but openly-avowed enemy ofall 
modern progress and of 211 civil and: relig- 
ious’ liberties. In those countries where 
real liberty reigns the result will) be-success 
for light, truth, and justice’; but wherever 
liberty is but a name, and ‘particularly in 
Catholic countries, Rome will continue her 
efforts to crush out all human and spiritual 


' liberties, until either they or she is van- 


quished or dead: And very ‘certain it is 
that m-no Roman Catholic country is any 


‘thorough oreven considerable religious re- 


form ‘possible without the intervention or 
rather the'protection of the state. There must 
be no interference with that which belongs 
to the Church proper; but governments must 
give back tothe people their religious rights, 
which Rome has robbed them of, and see 
that no foreign force is used for the oppres- 
sion ‘of ‘conscience. In short, the citizen 
must: be protected in his integrity, in his re- 
ligious as well asin his civil rights. 

This is what Switzerland is doing. By 
prompt, wise, and generous action sbe is 
giving liberty entire to her children. In 
spite of misrepresentation, blame, and 
calumny, her chief council has dared to do a 
deed that will stand out asthe guiding ex- 
ample of other states. when the conflict 
comes to them. Tliis conflict has come to 
every single European. government, and it 
will come for’you in America. Be ye pre- 
pared for it: Switzerland tried by long for- 
bearance to avoid the conflict; but Rome 
presumed ‘upon this indulgence with steadi- 
ly increasing innovations, until the most 
sacred laws of a free people were flagrantly 
outraged, their dignity and justice braved, 
and their liberty threatened; then she acted, 
promptly and wisely. The first stroke fell 
‘in Geneva, where the functionary of a for- 
‘eign power was summoned to an observance 
of law. This was refused. And, as there 
existed no laws for dealing with foreign 
functionaries, the government could only do 
what ‘every other government does under 
the circumstances, summons them officially 
to quit the country (in the diplomatic world 
the hint is given by handing them their 
passports); and, if they refuse, there is noth- 
ing left but to politely conduct them to the 
frontier. E 
The person in question was M. Mermillod, 
the former curate of the Catholic portion of 
Geneva, and the laws in question are found in 
the Concordat existing between Switzerland 
and the Roman Sce since 1819, that annexes 
Genéva to the Diocese of Fribourg, for- 
bids thereby a separate administration, and 
also’forbids the reading from the pulpit of 
any Papal letter, brief, or bull without the 
consent ofthe government. These laws 
have been openly and persistently disobeyed, 

Several years since M. Mermillod, the 
curate, was named general ‘vicar by the 
diocesan bishop, Mgr. Merilley, who resides 
in Fribourg; and soon after, by personal and 
continued flattery of the Pope, he was 
named bishop in partibus of Hebron. To 
be a bishop in partibus is to have no diocese; 
and, as it was impossible to be Bishop of 
Geneva, the fictitious but fine sounding 
name of “ Hebron” was given, tbus satisfy- 
ing the desire for title and dignity. But 
this was not all. It became highly impor- 
tant that Ultramontane doctrines should be 
confirmed and propagated in Switzerland, 
and the Pope was easily induced to give the 
aspirant in partibus a real power over the 
faithful of Geneva, and he was accordingly, 
in the beginning ofthis year, named apos- 
tolic vicar—invested with the full power of 
bishop. Not only was this in open violation 
of the law, but the intelligent people of this 
“ Protestant Rome” felt the insult of having 
the same Papal functionary set over them 
that is usually placed over people of heathen 
lands. They accordingly protested, as we 
have related. 

When Bishop Mermillod found himselt 
expelled from Swiss territory, he put ina 
plea of citizensbip. The just reply was: 
““The moment you prove yourself a citizen 
again by allegiance to your country and its 
laws, instead of to a foreign power, you can 
return and enjoy all the righis of a citizen.” 
But he preferred to pay court to Rome and 
to a residence on ‘French soil, taking upon 
himself the title of ‘‘ exile” and ‘‘ martyr,” 
believing that by this he would more surely 
arrive at promotion in the line he has marked 
out ‘for himself at the Vatican, Every one 
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says he will be made cardinal; but Ihave 
it from the lips of the person to whom he 
said it—‘‘ I shall be Pope.” 

The entire Catholic clergy of the canton 
followed the example of ‘their leader in re- 
fusing to obey the laws of the country. 
They still retain their place, but will be 
superseded in a few weeks by loyal. priests, 
elected by the Catholic portion of the 
people. 

It must be remembered that, as it is in al- 
most all European countries, the church and 
state are allied—that is, the churches; whether 
Catholic or Protestant, and in some coun- 
tries the Israelites, receive salaries for their 
ministers froth the state; and all these, 
whether citizens or foreigners, who are thus 
in the pay of the government: must neces- 
sarily take oath to obey its laws. 

The Swiss are not a sentimental people, 
and are in nowise deterred from a sober line 
of justice and liberty by the pretentions of 
Rome nor of her ‘‘ martyrs of parade gotten 
up to order.” The Swiss are a religious 
people, too; but are not at all disconcerted 
as to the divine order of things because 
Monsignor Mermillod has formally and 
with all due episcopal ceremony and power 
put the Canton of Geneva under the protec- 
tion of Our Lady of Salette, 

No one, either people nor government, 
sought this issue, and there were those who 
trembled with fear, and afew even among 
the Protestant population who condemned 
the government; but the Federal Council at 
Berne was resolute, supported by a large 
majority of the people of the different can- 
tons, and, what was unexpected, a large por- 
tion of the Catholic population throughout 
the country sprung to action and saw for 
the first time hopes for their faith and for 
religious reform. 

Ever since the Vatican Council the Cath- 
olics of the German cantons—and these are 
mostly Catholic—have sympathized more or 
less with the Old Catholic movement in Ger- 
many, while those of the French or Protest- 
ant cantons have maintained their indiffer- 
ence, or rather grown more hopeless of any 
acceptable reform in the Church. But every 
Swiss is a patriot, and when they saw the 
laws of their country defied and outraged, 
and they, because of their patriotism, gross- 
ly insulted from the pulpit by the agents of 
papal tyranny, they shook off their indiffer- 
ence, and, being freemen, boldly demanded 
of the government if the majority of Catho- 
lic subjects, faithful to their country and its 
institulions, were obliged to accept as their 
spiritual guides and the teachers of their chil- 
dren in religious matters the minions of a 
foreign despotism. The government answered 
back: *‘ This is a free government, founded 
upon the consent of the governed. 
Put it to vote. You shall decide your- 
selves whether Rome shall impose her 
priests upon you as your teachers and 
masters, or will you, as Christians and as 
Catholics, choose your own pastors and 
spiritual guides.” The people went to the 
ballot-box last March, with music and 
banners, and against 151 negative votes 
stood 9,081 affirmative. The election of 
Catholic pastors by the faithful thus became 
a constitutional law. And thus Switzerland 
gives back to her Catholic children their 
priniitive and divine right of choosing their 
own pastors, This right was universally 
practiced during all the first centuries of the 
Church, and hus never been entirely abol- 
ished even in some of the cantons of Swit- 
zerland. The restoration of this right of 
election re-establishes the fundamental goy- 
erning principlesof the Catholic Church and 
strikes at once at the presumptive arrogance 
of Rome and greatly lessens the power of 
the Pope, bringing bim down to the place 
where he belongs. And when the people 
are restored to their God-ordained place in 
the Church there will be no danger from 
priestcraft nor from papal supremacy. 

I have thus tried to give you an idea of 
the political beginning of the movement. 
In my next letter I shall give you an account 
of the religious action. Nor are we at all 
doubtful of the importance of this reform 
because it was begun by the state; for we 
believe that God uses all things and all men 
for the accomplishment of his purpose, and 
in these timcs, when the Church fails so 
sadly in her duty, he calls in the aid of 
states, governments, and diplomacies (all 
blind though they may be) to do his work. 
Man’s necessity is God’s opportunity. The 
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greatest spiritual results are often wrought 
out by purely human instruments. 

History nor Heaven will never forget the 
“political necessity” that prompted Abra- 
ham Lincoln to set America free by unbind- 
ing the Christ in the poor black slave. 

O God, if one of Thy household forget to 
do thy will, may the stranger without be 
found ready to serve: in our stead. And 
mayhap in serving he may learn to love 
thee. And thus shall Thy willJbe done on 
earth. 

A 


LOVE'S TASK. 


BY MARY E, ATKINSON, 





A NATURE gentle, sweet, and strong, 
But left alone in shade too long, 
And warped a little by others’ wrong. 


A film of doubt has dimmed her trust, 
Her golden hope is touched with rust, 
Her flowers of joy with wayside dust. 


A faint suspicion unaware 
Creeps in: between her and the fair 
Sweet semblances of things that are. 


Life hath to her some evil done, 
For even ’neath love’s fervent sun 
Across her heart a chill will run, 


And springs that once poured full and sweet 
Refreshment in the summer heat 
Are dry and empty at her feet. 


Her voice has caught a sharper tone, 
A sadder music than its own, 
And from her eyes the smile has flown. 


‘Love not! pass on!’ one saith to me, 
“‘ A world of hearts lies open free ; 
Go, seek one easier loved than she.” 


Nay, for I love; and love doth scorn 
To shun the pain of piercing thorn 
Which love’s red rose hath ever borne. 


And love’s vicarious suffering 
Hath power all sweet things lost to bring, 
And give her back life’s happy spring. 


Love is omnipotent. I stand 


Holding its wonder-working wand 
Atremble in my eager hand ; 


Expectant, till the fount shall play, 
The chilly shadow melt away 
Which falls between her and the day; 


Expectant, till sweet music flows, 

Till fresh dews bathe the drooping rose, 

Till like day-dawn her new smile glows. 

And say not love hath seemed to fail, 

Pouring its warmth without avail: 

’Tis king of hearts and must prevail. 
I 


RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA.* 


BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON, 
Vice-PResipENt oF THE UNiTeD STATES. 


No. XCVIL. 


SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 











Tue maladies of society, like those of the 
body, are mainly known by their symptoms. 
There is, therefore, no surer test of the 
nature, extent, and inveteracy of the disease 
that was preying upon the Southern portion 
of the country (by which, too, the North 
was largely affected) at the opening of the 
XXXVIth Congress than is revealed by the 
sentiments expressed and spirit manifested 
in that body, especially during its first ses- 
sion, As the slavery issue overshadowed all 
others, it happened that whatever might be 
the subject of debate, if it could by any 
means be tortured into such shape, the all- 
absorbing question became the topic of dis- 
cussion.. Thus the current feeling of the 
hour, the underlying sentiment, sought and 
found expression. Oftener than otherwise 
the specific purpose of the debate was kept 
in the background, if not lost sight of alto- 
gether, by the importunity of the great sub- 
ject for a hearing. Indeed, in this very de- 
bate Jefferson Davis said (of course, by way 
of complaint of Republican members, though 
his testimony is to the point): ‘‘I have 
heard no question yet discussed as a great 
political and constitutional question during 
the present session of the Senate, but in 
every instance, sooner or later, and generally 
by a single bound, they plunge into the 
question of that species of property which 
is held in the Southern States.” 

Perhaps no debate was more instructive 
and suggestive or exhibited the real senti- 
ment and spirit, principles and purposes of 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, by H. C. 


BowEN, in the year 1870, in the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York. 





the Slave Power, than did a short and sharp 
discussion of a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Brown, of Mississippi, proposing to surren- 
der a certain portion of fines and forfeitures 
collected in the District of Columbia “ for 
school purposes.” On this seemingly un- 
important and innocuous proposition there 
sprung up a debate that revealed, as few 
debates of that excited session had done, the 
hidden life and purpose of slayeholding 
society. It not only challenged attention 
and compelled the nation to gaze upon the 
nakedness of the land it cursed, but it 
showed how naturally and neccessarily such 
results must follow such a cause. 

On the motion to put the bill upon its 
passage Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
moved, as an amendment, that a million of 
acres of the public lands should be donated 
to the District for the instruction of “ free 
children.” In his remarks upon his amend- 
ment Mr. Wilson gave the information that 
there were eleven thousand children be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen, that only 
twenty-five per cent. were in the common 
schools, that fifty-one per cent. were in no 
schools, at all that hundreds of scholars 
sought admission in vain for lack of accom- 
modations, and that ‘‘the school-houses 
owned by the city amount to only about ten 
thousand dollars.” Indeed, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Brown himself, only some 
thirty thousand dollars were raised for 
school purposes. Such was the meager, the 
disgraceful showing at the beginning of the 
year 1860 in the proud but slave-ridden 
capital of the Great Republic. 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, moved to 
amend by providing that the children of no 
persons who were taxed under the provis- 
ions of the act should be debarred from 
attending ‘‘some of said schools.” This 
amendment involved the principle of pro- 
viding education for colored children, 
though no one at that time even suggested 
the possibility of what have since excited 
so much acrimonious discussion—‘‘ mixed 
schools.” The most that was claimed was 
embodied in an amendment offered by Mr. 
Harlan, of Iowa, that ‘‘separate schools 
shall be provided for the education of the 
colored children of the District.” The ordi- 
nary arguments were urged, deduced from 
.the necessary connection between education 
aud the prosperity and maintenance of free 
institutions, Mr. Clark pertinently putting 
the question: ‘‘How can you better im- 
prove the city than by improving the people, 
as well as the earth and the streets?” The 
main significance of the debate, however, 
appeared in the arguments and admissions 
of those who opposed the three amendments. 

Mr. Brown revealed his impatience by 
spitefully remarking: ‘‘This thing ends 
where I was fearful it would end at thestart. 
It curls in the head of a nigger.” Sneering 
at ‘‘ Northern philanthropy ” for the negro, 
he said that the mover of the amendment 
knew ‘‘ perfectly well that he was intro- 
ducing a torpedo into this bill, which must 
destroy it,” as he knew just as well that the 
‘* thirty Southern senators on this floor will 
not consent to take charge of the education 
of the negroes.” He expressed his willing- 
ness to exempt the property of the free col- 
ored people from the taxation involved in 
the law; but he said he would not ‘‘insult 
the intelligence and dignity of this enlight- 
ened community by a proposition that looks 
to putting white children on an equal foot- 
ing with negro cbildren.” Recognizing 
fully the legitimacy of the claim on the 
property of the District on whatever was 
necessary to educate its white children, he 
ignored entirely any demand for the im- 
provement of the colored population. He 
did not object to their taxing themselves for 
that purpose, but he discarded entirely the 
obligation or the policy of the Government 
undertaking it. t 

Other Southern members were far more 
outspoken, ayowing the most diabolical 
sentiments, damaging alike to themselves 
and to the system they championed. Mr. 
Polk condemned the whole and all its pro- 
visions for white as well as black. “I am 
opposed,” he said, ‘‘on principle to the 
Government taking charge of its citizens or 


the education of their children. I say, let 


the citizens take care of themselves and 
let the fathers educate their own children.” 
Mr. Mason, referring to the admission of 
Mr. Brown that he had no objection to the 
colored people taxing themselves for the 














purposes of education, said: 
from him altogether,” And hey 
state that the pélicy of Virginia and 
land was “ to prohtbit the education or 
negro race”—a policy he charart.: Of thy 
“wise” and in harmony with #23. & 
Virginfa, which made ite “ming 
for a negro to remain in the state af. 
emancipation. This being the pa: 
those states, he objected to the i a 
of any policy in the District not tn harmo 
with that which they had adopted, 

ing “no part of the political society of 
country, he would not,” he said, deg 
for them ‘‘from the general legislation , 
the slave states surrounding it,” 7 
policy and spirit of exclusion and jens 
enunciated by these senators wags that Of fhe 
slaveholders, and the great body of the 
Democratic party as well, was made 
parent subsequently by the admission 4 
Mr. Brown that he was depending op », 
publican votes, as he had been able to seears 
only ‘‘two” Democratic votes therefor 
Speaking reproachfully to the Republican 
for putting in peril his bill for the whit 
children by their overweening Tegard for 
the black, he said: ‘‘ Seeing that I had yo 
support on this side for educating either 
whites or blacks, I thought myself justify 
in appealing to tne other side in favor of 
own race.” Such was the record: not of , 
few Southern extremists alone; but in thy 
year of grace 1860 such ‘was the humiliat. 
ing confession which a prominent Demo. 
cratic politician, at the head of an import. 
ant committee, was compelled to make of 
the Democratic party itself. 7 

Jefferson Davis was no less emphatic, x 
he was more dictatorial, in the expression 
of the extreme opinions that ruled the hour, 
Speaking of the admission that there might 
be separate schools, he inquired, with lordly 
impatience: ‘‘ What right have you to take 
charge of that race at all? Where do you 
get your authority ? The Government was 
not made for them.” ‘‘Can it be expected,” 
he asked, again, ‘‘ that, we shall sit here und 
hear the question argued as to the equality 
of the races?’ Contending that the equal 
ity had never been admitted in any section 
of the Union, he exclaimed: “ This pseudo 
philanthropy is an excrescence on the Ame 
ican mind, springing from a foreign germ.” 
A sharp colloquy having sprung up between 
him and Mr. Wilson on the equality of the 
races, in which the latter, though admitting 
that the negro race was physically, intellect- 
ually, and morally inferior to the whiterace, 
had contended that each had equal polit 
ical and social rights, Mr. Davis proceeied 
in a very offensive manner to lecture him on 
the impropriety and lack of senatorial cout- 
tesy in such utterances. “Sir,” he said, “4 
long as Massachusetts chooses to assign the 
senator a seat here he has the right to speak. 
If Massachusetts confers upon him the 1izht 
to speak, he should be careful that he speaks 
as becomes the place and the position which 
he holds.” After speaking of the “bold 
words” of the Massachusetts senator and of 
the “responsibility” of members for their 
utterances, he said: “I can feel litle 
respect for that character of conscience 
which permits a man to give offense but 
does not permit redress.” 

Mr. Wilson, in reply, after alluding to the 
senator's ‘‘ tones of arrogance and superiar 
ity on this floor,” to “ language unworthy of 
the Senate of the United States,” and to lis 
expressed unwillingness to bear discussion 
of negro equality,” replied that while “be 
remained here he must listen to these = 
tions when we choose to discuss thell 
«The gentleman,” he said, “ is accusto 
to come into this chamber and to bring tl 
teachings, the philosophy of a slave syst*™ 
and blurt that into the face of Christian and 
civilized men; and when we rebuke it, 0, 
rather, when we oppose it, lectures are 
to us—to men who stand upon eternal ae 
ciples, Christian principles taughé in God! 
Holy Word.” And when “we ere 
educate a few colored children in this Ds 
trict sedators say that we are insultiog them. 
““T advise senators to let the hamam ct! peed 
of an advancing and Christian civilizatio’ 
spread over this continent.” “There yr 
he continued, “a noble woman ee it 
Washington teaching colored girls; 8 sa 
the senator from Mississippi aud the sm 
from Virginia visited on poati: 
the mental culture there, i 
be proud of it, and thank God that the 
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jgrkened minds were being cultivated by 
he efforts of philanthropy, I misunderstand 
pose gentlemen altogether.” Altuding to 
qe ‘senator’s remark about ‘“ responsibil- 
iy.” andits unmistakable reference to ‘‘the 
jarborons code of the duello,” he said: 
Amphe senator talks about a responsibility. 
gir, the laws of our country have branded 
the infamous code to which he has referred 
crime. Asa law-abiding man I can- 
pot resort to it. The law of God has put 
ifs brand upon it and I will not accept it. 1 
say here and now to senators that, while I 
repudiate that code, I shall not shrink from 
attering my sentiments freely and to ac- 
cept the full responsibilities of them, and I 
shrink from nothing that is legal and right 
in their vindication.” ‘‘The record,” he 
gid, inclosing, “is made. I am ready to 
jeave the record of my sentiments avowed 
here to the country, to civilized, Christian, 
ani enlightened men. I am ready to let 
his sentiments and my sentiments go out to 
the American people, and let them see 
ghich are most in harmony with the laws 


of Nature, the laws of God, and the laws of | 


arefined Christian civilization.” 

The “noble woman” referred to by Mr. 
Wilson was Myrtilla Miner, one of the hero- 
ines of the irrepressible conflict, not because 
she figured largely upon the theater of popn- 
nr diseussion or entered her public protest 
against the evils of slavery; but because in 
the bumble walks of the lowly she quietly 
gorgbt out and with patient and protracted 
effort educated the “children of the pro- 
setibed and prostrate race in a farmer’s house 
inNorthern New York. Born to poverty, 
and with a feeble body, diseased from the 
slat, she sought and, after long seeking, 
found the path to an education. Thus fitted 
in part for her life’s work, she went to Mis- 
sissippi, and for some time was governess in 
a pianter’s family. The enormities she there 
witnessed, the persistent and systematic out- 
rages perpetrated upon the colored race, 
filled her with unmitigated disgust at the 
nation’s sin and with intense sympathy for 
ils vietims; and, thus supplementing the 
preparations already made, fitted her more 
perfectly for a devotion and self-abnegation 
in behalf of the objects of her charity little 
less than marvelous. Casting around for a 
place in which she could most successfully 
embody her thoughts in some practical 
scheme, she selected the District of Colum- 
bia, because it was the common property of 
thenation and because its laws allowed the 
education of free colored children. Here, in 
the autumn of 1851, she opened a school for 
colored girls. Her main idea was ‘“‘to train 
wp a class of colored girls, in the midst of 
sve institutions, who should show forth in 
their culture and capabilities to the country 
idto mankind that the race was fit for 
something higher than the degradation which 
rested upon them.” She commenced her 
work with small beginnings, only two or 
three girls in a little room fourteen feet 
square and owned by a colored man. It 
wis, however, soon filled, and in two 
months new quarters were found. From 
them they were driven by the threat of con- 
flagration, so that in the course of a few 
months she occupied no less than four dif- 
ferent rooms, Great and gratifying success 
attended her labors. With wonderful and 
mtiring activity Miss Miner directed her 
forts to both the whites and blacks, to find 
tong the latter the raw material she de 
poet Ag up or educate, and among the 
“ot means by which she could accom- 
G ~ trae purpose. Nor did she fail 
Per aah 'g Much of enthusiasm to both; 
Potahein z matter of grateful recognition 
inne emembrance Since that among 
dmaaa” a and families of Washington 
on “some ons and earnest friends, who 

untenance and material aid to 
€aven-inspired mission of love and good 
aa For even in those dark days of pro- 
won and compromise tiere 
wi Garc P ter members of Congress 
as | on to her support by her wel- 
MPortunity and the beauty of her 
i. Perilous endeavor, while the car- 
from the presidential mansion and 
— of Mr. Seward before her 

* > Samia attested the interest felt 
ad of those families in the work of 

ve a heroic woman—an aunt of 

r Mite oe the wife and arn 
iden” TK senator being “‘ con- 











Nor did she need Jess than this to shield 
her from the fierce and unrelenting opposi- 
tion she encountered ; for she did‘all this at 
grave personal hazard. She was insulted 
and threatened with personal violence ; men 
visited her sehool-room with the menace 
that she could continue her work but at her 
peril; coarse boys sought to terrify her un- 
offending pupils as they emerged from the 
school-room and passed along the streets. 
In the spring of 1860 her house was set on 
fire in the night, while she was alone and 
asleep in the second story; which, however, 
she was happily enabled to extinguish. And 
these exhibitions of lawless violence were 
but the natural not to say necessary out- 
come of the principles not only entertained 
but publicly proclaimed by the leading men 
of ' the District. An ex-mayor, who at first 
had encouraged her enterprise, so far yield- 
ed to the terrible despotism which dominated 
over the public sentiment of the city as to 
publish over his own signature an article in 
the National Intelligencer discountenancing 
all “raising the standard of education 
among the colored population,” on the 
ground that it would not be just to the 
white population ‘‘ to extend to the colored 
people a degree of instruction so far beyond 
their social and political condition; which 
condition,” he contended, ‘‘ must continue 
in this and every slaveholding community.” 


But, notwithstanding her straitened means 
and quarters and the stern opposition she 
encountered from high and low, she was 
neither dismayed or discouraged. Nothing 
daunted, she moved on with serene con- 
fidence in the successful issue of her plans— 
an issue, as forecasted in her enthusiastic and 
hopeful imaginings, in signal contrast with 
anything she had yet experienced. For her 
plans were comprehensive and contemplated 
large results. Nor did she seem at all in- 
adequate to her part of what she had under- 
taken. With untiring energy, devotion, 
enthusiasm, not to say magnetism, she 
seemed wonderfully successful in impress- 
ing others and winning thefm to her sup- 
port. By a fortunate purchase, a whole 
square, containing some three acres, had 
been secured in the northwestern part of the 
city, on which was a small wooden house 
and three cabins. These became her sem- 
inary and home. She gave to each of her 
pupils a flower-plat and required her to cul- 
tivate it. Here she gathered paintings, 
engravings, magazines, papers, and appara- 
tus. Here, too, in addition to their ordinary 
studies, her pupils had the privilege of be- 
coming interested and instructed in matters 
of literary and esthetic culture. Her plan 
was to found a female college, with suitable 
accommodations for one hundred and fifty 
boarders, with all the provision and appli- 
ances of a first-class institution. The war, 
however, intervened, and soon after its close 
a@ severe accident suddenly arrested all 
effort on her part, and the project she so 
auspiciously began was never resumed. 

There is something touchingly impressive 
in the life and purpose of Miss Miner. To 
the great and grim tragedy of human affairs 
they afforded a delightful episode. In this 
selfish world—with its grasping, jostling 
throng—she seemed like some angel minis- 
trant on her mission of mercy. On the dark 
background of the nation’s history it seemed 
an illuminated picture, resplendent with 
truthfulness and love— : 

“ A sunny isle in a stormy sea.” 


Her life of romantic incident was redolent 
and full of beauty. It was in itself a sweet 
poem, the living evangel of a heart yearning 
toward humanity and of a sublime trust in 
God. 

Nothing, however, came of the resolution. 
It was never brought up again for discus- 
sion, and, of course, it failed to become a 
law. But the record of the debate remains, 
with its damaging admissions, its outrageous 
avowals, and its tyrannic demands. And 
such were slaveholding, its results and pro- 
claimed necessities, in the high noon of the 
nineteenth century, at the capital of the 
Great Republic, as described by its advocates 
themselves from the high places of the land. 
And it was for this they clamored so vocif- 
erously, sacrificed the amenities of friendly 
debate, the fraternal feelings of good neigh- 
borhood, and all the advantages of union. 
For this they were even then on the eve of 
rushing into rebellion and all the horrors and 
risks of civil war. : 








THE DEAD EVERGREEN. 
BY FANCHON. 
WE — not @ word when the maple and 


Dropped their flame-pictured leaves at Novem 
ber’s dull stroke ; ‘ 
For we knew that when May returned laughing 





again 
They pono leap forth to greet her in emerald 
rain. ore 


And brief woe is joy’s rest. But grief pondered 
with sighs 

When the Evergreens lost their bright hope in 
the skies, 

And turned back from their faith, saying, 
‘*Spring comes no more’’— 

They who never confessed to Spring’s absence 


before. 

Our changeless immortelles! Through storm 
and in calm 

Their soft temples of twilight swayed censers 
of balm, 

And their fragrant green arches gleamed over 
the wild, 

Lifting wax-lights at Christmas, to guide the 
Christ-Child ; 

My sweet-hearted Evergreen! Who by thy 
grave 

Shall repeat the deep promise thy constancy 
gave?. 

The gray willow weeps late, the red rose lin- 
gers long, 


But no echo brings back Immortality’s song. 


Oh! my haunting dead Evergreen! Soul of my 
friend, | 


“Whom no sorrow could vanquish, no cruelty 


bend, 
What + ne hath slain thee ? What arrow ice 
co 


Pierced at dead of the midnight thy mantle’s 
dark fold ? 


Our Lastoral Sketches, 


THE ANONYMOUS REQUEST. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D. D. 








I HAD not been many weeks settled in my 
first pastorate when I received a drop-letier 
through the post-office to the following 
purport : 

“ Will you please preach from this text ? 
‘Go thy way for this time ; when I have a 
convenient season I will call for thee.’— 
Acts xxiv, 25.” 

There was no signature to the letter, the 
hand was evidently disguised, and I pos- 
sessed not the slightest clue that could 
guide me to the authorship of it. 

The very day, I think it was, that I re- 
ceived this letter a young brother in the 
church called at my room, bringing me a 
friendly present of a basket of apples. I 
hardly know why, but an impulse prompted 
me to show him the letter. I didso. He 
read it, and a light broke over his coun- 
tenance. 

‘*T believe I know who wrote that letter,” 
said he. ‘‘I believe it was my brother 
John.” 

‘Ts your brother John a member of the 
church ?” 

‘No, he is not a Christian. Far from it, 
indeed.” 

“ What makes you think he wrote the let- 
ter? Is it his handwriting?” 

“No, it is not his handwriting, nor any- 
body’s handwriting, for that matter; but I 
believe he wrote the letter. He was asking 
the other day where that text was about 
‘Go thy way for this time,’ and he looked 
it up in his Bible. You see John is captain 
of a schooner, and last summer he invited 
the Sunday-school to take a sailing excur- 
sion with him on the Sound. We went, 
had a very pleasant time, and the Sunday- 
school made Jobn a present of a handsome 
Bible. John has thought a good deal of 
that Bible ever since, and he looked for his 
text in it. Yes, John wrote that letter, I 
am sure.” 

“Say nothing to anybody about it,” 
said I. 

I had met Captain’ John—a rough, bluffs 
outspoken, honest, shrewd young man, with 
aheartin him. He loved to be odd; but 
his oddities were always kind. Here now 
was a providence of some sort. What 
should I do? I decided that I would 
preach a sermon from the text, as requested. 
Should I say anything publicly about the 
circumstance of the anonymous request? It 
might give a certain interest of novelty and 
curiosity to the sermon. But then it might 
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furnish an unhealthy pleasure to the author 
of the letter, smothering his personal con- 
cern in a. morbid satisfaction in being the 
occasion. of a sensation. Besides, it might 
suggest. to. him and to, others repetitions of 
the experiment. No, I would not mention 
publicly the fact of the anonymous re- 
quest. 

Should I not, at least, announce beforehand 
my intention of preaching from that text? 
The man most interested might by chance 
fail to be present if I didnot. On the whole, 
No. I would leave it entirely to Divine Prov- 
idence. If God wanted Captain John to hear 
thesermon, he would certainly be there to hear 
it. Or, if, he missed it, he would, no doubt, 
learn that it was preached, and his failure 
might perhaps do him more good than hear- 
ing the sermon would do him. I would say 
nothing whatever about the sermon to make 
it seem unusual, but simply preach it in 
regular course. 

What should the sermon be? I divined 
that Captain John would expect an exhorta- 
tion, drawn from the text, against delaying 
to become a Christian. My first object 
should be to make him forget his expecta- 
tion, that then I might, with better result, 
fulfill it wnexpectedly. Accordingly, I de- 
voted a considerable part of the discourse to 
an historical setting forth, as graphic as I 
could make it, of the circumstances of the 
occasion in the experience of Paul before 
Felix. After this I remarked that Felix had 
that day under Paul’s preaching what seems 
to have been his last opportunity for be- 
coming a Christian. This last opportunity 
Felix lost. The ‘‘ Go thy way for this time” 
sealed his doom. He had ‘‘ convenient” 
seasons, as he called them, often enough 
afterward; but there is no reason to believe 
that he ever again “trembled” with the 
alarms of conscience. From this I drew 
the lesson that a moment of anxiety about 
the state of the soul was a moment of the 
utmost peril. My ‘‘ exhortation” consisted 
purely in showing the probability that the 
anxious moment, if neglected, would never 
be renewed. I acted on the principle of 
pushing, as it were, my hearer toward the 
brink of the precipice, for the sake of mak- 
ing him recoil from it. 

Captain John was present to hear the 
sermon. He gave no outward sign to indi- 
cate the effect it had on his conscience. I 
made no attempt, direct or indirect, to as- 
certain the nature of the impression pro- 
duced. But he began to attend the prayer- 
meetings of the church. I saw him there, 
and I felt sure that the Almighty had put a 
‘*hook in his nose” that would briug him 
at last. 

One night the spiritual power of the 
meeting had reached a climax that I knew 
John could not resist. I felt the whole 
enormous pressure of the occasion bearing 
on that man’s soul. I do not think that he 
had disclosed to any one with words the 
secret of the struggle in his bosom. But, if 
his flesh had become transparent to any 
eyes, it seems to me that I could not have 
scen the pulses of his heart more clearly 
than I saw the throes of that great spiritual 
strifein his soul. Then came a terrific pause 
in the exercises of the meeting. I call it 
terrific because it was so manifestly the mo 
mentary silent crisis in the history of a 
human soul. I looked at John, and bis face 
was written over with the handwriting of 
the agony within. But I knew that the 
silence of the meeting would be broken, and 
I knew that John would break it. And he 
did. 

With a convulsive moral effort that shcok 
his whole bodily frame, he rose to his feet, 
That hardly expresses it. He tore himself 
from his seat with a great agony, as if all the 
powers of Hell were tugging at him to hold 
him down. You could almpst hear the rend- 
ing of. the invisible bonds. He uttered 
but a single sentence : “‘ Iwill resist the Devil.” 
That single sentence, however, vividly inter- 
preted the conscious nature of the struggle 
and the victory. 

An inarticulate pulse of sympathy and 
joy thrilled through the meeting. John’s 
brother then, in a deep voice that shook a 
little, broke forth in that rude but touching 
hymn, “ My brother,I wish you well.” All 
sang it, and the scene swam in grateful tears. 

John’s brother afterward gave himself to 
his coubtry in the Warfor the Union. But 
I ‘have desctibed the way in which the 
“New Haven philanthropist,” John G 
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Chapman, became a Christian. For in a | 


littio ‘Wiifle afté? he was baptized into Christ 


us Lord‘and Master.” In thé course of time 
John told me, of bis own accord: - 

“ You didn’t preach such’ a sermon from 
my text as T expected’ Your sermon threw 
red into a kind of cold sweat when I heard 
it. 

Even then he did not say whether it was 
the means of good to him. Perhaps he did 
not know. And Ido not know. It is little 
matter now. 








Science. 





Tae volume of “Proccedings of the Ameri- 
car Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence,” meeting at Dubuque last year, is just 
issued. The contributions to natural history 
are not so varied as usual; but the address of 
President Gray makes: up, perhaps, in value for 
the greater variety of former volumes. This 
address has already been given to the public in 
the newspapers and magazines ;, but it appears 
here with corrections and supplements, and, be- 
sides, it is one of those rare papers wkich will 
bear perusing and studying over and over 
again. 

One of the most noticeable features of this 
address, as it appears here now, is the fact 
that Prof. Gray is not a believer in the doc- 
trine .that plants always. originate in . one 
place-.and from..one center. He_ thinks 
at times the same species may have been created 
in very widely separated places. This position 
is strongly maintained in the last appendix. 
He tinds that one of our water plants ( Brasenia 
peltata) inhabits the Atlantic United States from 
Canada to Texas; Oregon, or, rather, Washing- 
ton Territory, where there is a atation known 
at Gray’s Harbor, on the Pacific, in latitude 47 
deg.; in Clear Lake, California, latitude 39 deg. ; 
in Japan ; in Khaya and Bhotan; in the Hima- 
fayas, at an altitude of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet; 
at Australia, Moreton Bay, etc.; in a lake at 
Angola, in West Africa. Reflecting on this 
wonderful fact, he says he is bound to believe 
either that widely different climates have 
originated the same or closely-allied species, 
or else that one and ¢hesame species has been 
dispersed over the globe in a: manner and to 
an extent that place iz beyond the reach of 
still in activity and means of dispersion stilt 
available. As the italics. are Dr, Gray's, we 
may take it that he places considerable stress 
on this view of the case, and it places this dis- 
tinguished botanist among the very limited 
but growing number of those who do not re- 
gard it as impossible that the same or similar 
species have originated in widely distinct 
places. 

Iu another part of the same address, speaking 
of some unknown characters in ap exceedingly 
rare American plant, the only known specimen 
of which was found by Michaux, many years 
ago, in the Allegheny Mountains (Shortia 

galacifolia), and another rare Japan species 
(Schizocodon uniflorus), he says: “If these, when 
found, should prove to be exactly alike in the 
two, the very difficult problem of accounting 
for the world-wide separation under: present 
circumstances is tobe encountered. If adiffer- 
‘ence appears, the problem is to consider how 
and upoo what similar climates can have acted 
to have originated almost identical species 
upon opposite sides of the world.” 


....ltis not so many years ago that botany 
consisted of little more than a knowledge of 
plants’ names. It was, perhaps, unavoidable 
that it should be so; we have to know the 
names of the parts before we can build the 
machine. But the question now is, ‘* What 
about these plants?” and in the inquiry bo- 
tanical students are experiencing an interest 
never expected years ago. One of the most 
active in this modern field is Kerner, a 
Swiss botanist. What he says (and he has 
often little things to tell us about) is always 
listened to with attention. A particular. field 
with him is to show that many popular ideas 
about plant life are fallacies, and this clears the 
way for a perception of the true state of the 
cease. One of his recent papers is in regard to 
the influence of wind in distributing seeds. It 
has long been noted in America that, though 
we have believed that the feathery matter at- 
tached to seed was an especial provision of Na- 
ture to aid in the distribution of seed, it. does 
very little toward it. Take the common dandelion. 
for instance. In early summer we may see the 
down in every direction floating in the air; but 
of hundreds examined we believe one has 
never been found with a seed attached. It bas 
‘also been placed on record in American scien- 
tific journals that the down (pappus) of the 
‘Canada thistle is rarely if ever found floating 
with the seeds attached. There is near to the 
farm of the writer—not, in fact, fifty feet 
from his line—a piece of land over, which, 
he hes no control .For the.. past... ten 


years a patch of Canada thistles has flowered 








“there “undisturbed ;~ but, “altho = y 
watched, ‘nota plant has. eVer: madelits Gppear- 


ance on this farm“er~anywhere that the 
writer knows of but. im ‘the one original spot. 
Seeds or roots can be carried from place. to 
place by men or animals, or by someé,.similar 
force ;“ but. the influence. of- .wind,-has--heen 
much overrated. Kerner proves this by an- 
examination, of the glacial: flora .of,.Switzer- 
land. He finds that these icy and, slow- 
moving powers are the great plant distributors 
there. The same species will follow their 
downward track for miles, but have extended 
but a cOmparatively narrow distance on each 
side, and this. too, though many of them are 
provided with what botanists of the last age 
would call excellent wind distributors. 


-...The caves of France and Sardinia have 
recently yielded the remains of a number of 
prehistoric men, of much interest, especially 
those of Cro Magnon and Braoussé Roussé. The 
form of the crania is excellent—not progna- 
thous, but the orbits are peculiarly shaped. 
They are remarkably transverse, the vertical 
diameter being unusually small ; and the outlines 
are, moreover, somewhat parallelogrammic or 
angulate. Associated with the former were 
some moderately well executed drawings of 
animals on bone. The fauna with which this 
people was associated includes the cave bear, 
cave lion, cave hyena, hairy rhinoceros, and 
other extinct species. One skeleton found at 
Braoussé Roussé was apparently that of a fe- 
male and was very well preserved. The skull 
was encrusted, and wore two chaj})‘cts—one of 
perforated deer’s teeth and another of marine 
shells of recent species. The other skeleton 
from the same locality also had a chaplet. Near 
to both were found some dust of oxide of iron, 
in such quantity as to lead to the supposition 
that this race used fron ore or iron in some way. 


....A. H. Kennedy, of Oberlin, Ohio, has de. 
vised «# new method of demonstrating the 
theoretical relations between musical sounds. 
A reed is placed over the opening of the organ- 
pipe where, the sound is produced, far enough 
above the opening to admit of the free passage 
of the air. This reed is tuned in unison with 
the pipe. " When the pipe is;sounded;:the reed 
vibrates in harmony with it. Upon this reed is 
placed a small mirror, varying in size with the 
size of the reed. When this is held in the sun- 
light or in any light of sufficient power it cap 
be reflected upon a screen or a wall. When 
the pipe is made to sound, the reed vibrates with 
it, causing the reflection upon thescreen,; which 
is nothing buta little bright spot, to elongate a 
foot or more. If the-pipe is now turned from 
right to left, the waves appear upon the screen 
in the same manner as every professor, when 
explaining the theory of sound, makes them 
upon the blackboard. This only shows the 
waves. To show the relations between sounds 
of different pitch, two pipes are placed together 
in such a way as to throw the reflections one 
above the other. The pipes are both sounded 
at the same time by being connected at their 
lower extremities by a tube which communi- 
cates with the chambers of each. All the 
chords can be distinctly seen upon the canvas. 
In the octave there will be seen one wave of 
the lower sound coinciding with two of the 
upper. In the chord of the fifth two of the 
lower with three of the upper. By the aid of 
the rotating mirror the experiment becomes ab- 
solutely perfect. 


...-A box-car containing tanks of living 
fishes was recently dispatched by the U. & 
Commissioner of Fisheries, Prof. Baird, across 
the Union Pacific R. R., for the purpose of sup- 
plying some of the Californian waters with 
shad, cat-fish, perch, etc., and lobsters. When 
crossing the Elk Horn River, the bridge gave 
way and precipitated the carinto the stream. 
The fishes escaped, and are now, no doubf, ex- 
ploring the waters of the Platte and its tribu- 
taries; and such of them as survive will doubt- 
less be the progenitors of a colony, which will 
be a valuable addition to the resources of these 
streams. 


.---Prof. Rood, of this city, publishes in the 
last number of the American Journal of Science 
one of his innumerable ingenious contrivances 
—a simple eye-piece micrometer scale, for use 
with small spectroscopes. It is nothing bat a 
small scale engraved on blackened silver, insert- 
ed in the eye-picce and illuminated through a 
small hole in the side of the eye-piece tube, The 
bright silver lines show beautifully on the 
black surface even with a very feeble light. 


..-eTempel’s comet was visible July 4th to 
2 powerful telescope in the southern sky. Its 
right ascension, according to Mr. Hind’s ephe- 
meris, is 16 hours 14 min. 34 sec. and its 
declination: 23 deg. 53 min, 30. sec., and it is 
moving south by a little east about 20 minutes 
per day. Its next appearance will be ia 1879, 


-...Our transatlantic brethren are .a little 
careless., Planet 181, discovered by Peters, ut 
Hamilton, College, May 24th, isin some of the. 
French journals, announced as discoyered at 
Washington, by J. Henry ._ if 
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TuE fifty-ninth annual report of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union dwells with special 
force'upon the fact that the missionary spirit 
at home has not-grown in proportion to the in- 
erease of the-work abroad orto the numerical 
and pecuniary growth of the home: churches. 
The remarkable success of the Baptist missions 
in-both Europe and Asia has made a: corre- 
sponding demand for more men to organize 
churches among the multiplying converts and 
to ground them in the Christian faith; but 
neither men nor means are forthcoming. Of 33 
new men called for during the past tbree years, 
so that the missions might hold’ the ground 
they had gained, but 11 have reached the field; 
while 9 of the veterans have been compelled to 
leave, either by sickness or death. Thus of 
American agents employed by the Society dur- 
ing three years the actual increase has not been 
one a year, although during this time ‘every 
man of moderate health and of suitable mental 
and spiritual endowments who has offered or 
even consented to go to the heathen has been 
accepted and sentforward.”” With the extraor- 
dinary openings for labor which have presented 
themselves in these various missions, there have 
also been extraordinary expenses—so much 60 
that this last year’s expenditures, as reported, 
were $30,000 in excess of those of the preceding 
year, while the excess of receipts was but 
$6,000, making a debt of $24,000. Notwith- 
standing the state of their finances, the demands 
of the work are such that the committee feel 
called upon to proceed with their work during 
the coming year on this augmenting scale of 
expenditure, because the mission work impera- 
tively demands an increased expenditure, rather 
than retrenchment, although the outlay required 
during the year will not be less than $280,000. 
In very bright contrast to this depressing home 
aspect of the work are the reports from the 
missionaries. The general summary of the 
work in Burmah for the year we have already 
given; but, going a little more into details, 
from the Burmans, among whom 10 missionary 
families labor, besides 7 lady missionaries and 
10 ordained native preachers, there comes a re- 
port of 16 churches, containing 1,003 members, 
99 baptisms, and 1,080 scholars in the schools. 
From the Karens, among whom. there are sta- 
tioned 9 missionary families, 7 lady missionaries, 
and 71 ordained native pastors, we read of 346 
churches, containing 17,612 members, schools 
numbering more than 4,000 pupils, and 670 bap- 
tisms. More than half of these churches and 
baptisms are among the Sgau Karens. The 
mission to the Assamese, among whom 6 mis- 
sionary families are now laboring and 2 or 3 
lady missionaries, has been remarkably success- 
ful during the year. Many converts have been 
reported from the Naga bills. From one vil- 
lage, known as the Deka Haimong, about 40 
converts were the fruits of one year’s labor on 
the part of a native preacher. These Nagas 
come from Central India, half way between 
Calcutta and Bombay, and during the cold sea- 
son they swarm into Assam by thousands. It is 
deemed advisable to station a missionary family 
on the hills, not only for the sake of making 
converts among them, but in order to look 
after those wbo are already converts among the 
Chota Nagpore people. The work among the 
Garos, the proportions of which have so wou- 
derfully increased during the year, we have al- 
ready noticed. Young Garo Christians, gradu- 
ates from the normal school, are teaching and 
preaching in the villages. The converts by 
hundreds are waiting to be baptized and gath- 
ered into churches; and the whole Garo coun- 
try, thanks to the military expedition sent by 
government to subdue the independent 
Garos of the hills, is now open to mission- 
ary effort, and preachers may go from one 
of the hills to the other with safety. 
From the Telugu missions Nellore and Rama- 
patam report 4 churches, with 779 members, 
while the churchmembership of the Ongole 
mission brings up the number of Telugus who 
have been gathered into the church to 2,871. 
There are4 missionary families now laboring 
in these 8 stations. During the year 655 have 
been baptized, and Mr. McLaurin, of Ongole, 
states that over 200 converts in his field now 
await baptism, whom he has been unable to 
reach.. These converts have been reported by 
the 3 colporteurs and 17 native preachers con- 


nected with his station, who have been engeged | 


almost constantly throughout the year in travel- 
ing from village to village, preaching and dis- 
tributing portions of the Bible and tracts. Dr. 
Jewett, of Nellore, has been employed in trans- 
lating the New Testament, with a commentary, 
besides being engaged in connection with the 
committee appointed by the Madras Bible Socie- 
ty on the revision of the version heretvfore 
in use among the Telugus. In connection with 
this committee, portions of the Old Testament 
have been assigned him. The summary of the 
‘Baptist Missionary Union for the year is as 
follows: Including the mission to Japan, 15 





missions, Of these, 9are in Asia and include 








21 central etations and over 40) gua 
‘Tiete are 514 native preachers) 91 of men 

Ordatited ; 2,044 baptism are Feported day ported and ay 
churehimetnbers. « Including :thos¢ 

mah, not feported; the a in 
creased to about 26,000. Ament is 
aries in Asia, 118—males 46, females mind 


os 








appointment for these missions, 7 
lady missionaries, In Europe the Up 
missions and 1 in Africa. In France, by 
46; churchmembership, 600. In § 
tisms, 877; new churches organized. 
number of churches, 221; and of ebeae 
bers, 9,412.. Membership in 
20,000; in Spain, about 200. For the ee 
Europe the baptisms are reckoneq at 2.165, 
the total membership at 30,212. The ” 
membership in Africa is stated to be 
1,200, making a total for all these 
baptisms, 4,319; churchmembers, 57,519, 


thoy 


...-Rev. 8 R. Riggs, known for his  fithiy 
labors among the Indians, reports © Inte anny 
meeting of the Dakotah mission, hala 9 the 
Yankton Agency, at the station of J, p Wi. 
liamson, who now labors in the employ of i, 
Presbyterian Board, but in concert With the 
missionaries of the Amcrican Board Among the 
Dakotshs. At this meeting every one Of the 


‘seven native pastors were present, and licens, 


ates, elders, and deacons were largely represen) 
ed; while from the Sisseton Agency there wer 
forty present, who had traveled a distance of 
nearly 300 milcs, swimming the rivers, and 
cupying ten days in the journey. The -namby 
added to the nine churehes of the Dakotabs dy. 
ing the year are seventy-nine, though, Owing to 
an unusually large mortality, the actual advang 
over last year is but fifty—775, against 25 lat 
year. Of these churches six, with » 
aggregate membership of 875, are on th 
Sisseton Reservation in Dakotah Territory; 
and one, the Pilgrim Church, of 223 men. 
bers, at the Santee Agency, in Nebraska, 
are under the care of the American Board, 
Thomas L, Rigys, a younger son of tie veteran 
missionary, has established within the last 
eighteen months a new _ wmissionary station 
among the wilder part of the Dakotah tribe 
beyond the Yankton Agency and but a fey 
miles from the Cheyenne Agency. The Ip 
dians are numerous, scattered along the Mis 
souri River. The work of teaching has beom, 
native teachers being employed from the Sa. 
tee. Giving an account of a recent visit 
this mission, Mr. Riggs writes: “ The chief ma 
came to me on one occasion with the grave r- 
quest that I would teach my boy Thomas wit 
dom. When their women and children come 
to learn it would be well, they said, if he would 
feed them; and whenever he saw any of then 
not well clad he should give them clothes 
Then the women and children would all like to 
come toschool. I told them that wasan ol 
story, too. The Santees used to say the samt 
things to us, and with greater reason, forthey 
were much more destitute a third of a century 
ago than their brethren the Teetons are nov, 
The experiences of the children in the mission 
ary work are very much like those of their 
fathers.” 


...-Through the Missionary Herald the w 
count reaches us of a persecution whieh bis 
broken out against the Protestants of Mericl 
leri, a small village in the region of Eski Zagri, 
where the American missionaries of the Euro 
pean Turkey mission have gathered a company 
of converts. ‘Their new chapel has been pulled 
down and the life of Traicho, the helper, ha 
been threatened by the villagers. The case has 
been referred to the Turkish authorities, who 
have taken a stand on the side of religious lit 
erty. ‘One of the villagers, in his testimony, 
happened to let slip the exclamation; ‘Wea 
not going to have any Protestants there 
Whereupon the Turk who was conducting tht 
examination was exceedingly provoked, sil 
burst out into a vehement little speech 
favor of toleration, saying the Sultan t 
the Jew, the Orthodox Greek, the Moslem, 
and the Protestant, and who was he to # 
they would not have Protestants in their vi: 
lage?” The trial takes place at Cbespaho, wher 
it gives the “helper’’ an excellent opport 
to preach. 


...-Rev. A. V. Timpany, of the Americas 


Baptist mission to the Telugus, residing at Ram 
apatam, in the Nellore District, has 

a petition to Government, says the 

of india, representing that ceriain Christians 
were summoned to the court of the District 
Moonsiff of Ongole, under their caste desigey 
tion of “*Madaga.” On their refusing to takt 
the summons unless the caste term were te 
moved, or even to allow it to be affixed to tht 
wall of the house, the case was tried 
and judgment given against them. All j 
officers throughout the presidency have bees 
instructed by Government to retrain from 4 
ding any caste designation to the pas + 
Christian converts unless such designation © 
absolutely necessary for the purpose of iden 
cation f fd 
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pu datrence University (Canton, N::¥3.—Com- 
ve pent gune 20th. Graduating class}. 


B.A, 3% 
gchool, 6. , 
“Tniversity at Lewisburg (Pa.),—Commencemen 
Jane 2th. Graduating class 13. Valedictory, 
R Ridenour, Altoona. Graduates of the female 

t, 18. Honorary degrees : A. M.—A. 
Q, Norris, Kennett Square, Hiram’ F. Reed, 
Phila. ‘p.D.—Rev. Wm. Cathcart, Phila. ; Rev. 
ches, Keyser, Trenton, N. J. LL.D.—Chas. 
‘E. Hamlin, Waterville, Me. a dtie 

Towa Wesleyan University (Mt. Pleasant).— 

Commencement June 18th, Graduating class 
13-B. A., 6; B. 8., 7; M.A., in course, 10; 
M.S, incourse, 6. Honorary degrees: -M. A. 
-_wm, Shrady, N. Y. City; Rev. C. V.. An- 
thony, Colifornia. Ph. D.—Rev. Prof. 8. A. 
luttimore, Univ. of Rochester. D. D.—Rev. 
John Bradden, president of Central Tennessee 
College, Nashville; Rev. Prof. Philander Wiley, 
Indiana Asbury University. 

Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.).—Commence- 
ment June 26th. Graduating elass 19. Hon- 
orary degrees: A. M.—Gen. Albright, Mauch 
Chunk, D, D.—Rev. W. J. Stephenson, Phila. 
LL. D.—G. R. Crooks, D. D., N. ¥. City. 

Wittenberg College (Springfield, O.).—Com- 
mencement June 26tb.. Graduating class 10. 
The funds of the college have recently been in- 
creased by. the sum of $100,000. 

Rutgers Female College (N. -Y.- City).—Com- 
mencement Jane 19th. Graduates: B. A., 7; 
BL. (Letters), 1. Valedictorian, Miss L. V. 
Wakefield; salutatorian, Miss Helen C..Kings- 


ley. Special honors in the Art School, Misses 


Pauline Seeligman and Ella Tallman. 


University, of Wisconsin (Madison),—Com-: 


mencement June 19th. Graduates: B. A., 5; 
B.E,8; 3B. Ph., 14; LL.B., 25. Honorary de- 
grees: LL.D.—Governor C. C. Washburn; E. 
G. Ryan, Milwaukee. ; 


Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.). - 


—Commencement June 26th. Graduating class 

14. 

tndtana Asbury University (Greencastie).— 
Commencement June 19th. Graduating class 
9,6 of them ladies. B. A., 17; B.8., 13; M. 
A., in course, 11. Honorary degrees: Ph. D.— 
Rey, Prof. 8. A. Lattimore, Univ. of Rochester. 
D.D.—Rev. Richard Hargrave. 

Columbia College (Washington, D. C.).—Com- 
mencement June 25th. Graduates: B. A., 2; 
B.8.,4; B. L. (Letters) 1; M. A., 1. Honorary 
Gegrees: M, AW—Wm. H. Habel, West Va. 
D.D.—Rev..T. W. Snyder; Va. LL.D.—Rt. 
Rev. Wm. Pinkney, D.D.; John ©. Kennedy, 
Washington ; Hon. Wm. A. Richardson, Secre- 
tay of the Treasury....This institution, in ac- 
cordance with a recent act of Congress, will 
hereafter be known as Columbia University. 

University of Virginia.Commencement J aly 
Md, Graduates, B.A.,1; B.S.,2; M. A., 8; 
CE,38; C. and M. E., 8; LL. B.,18; M. 

Trinity Collage (Hartford).—Commencement 
July 8d, Graduating class, B. A., 17; B. 8., 2; 
M.A., in course, 15. Honorary degrees: Doe- 
tor of Music.—Nathan Bouton Warren, Troy, 
N.Y. D.D.—Rev. David Buel Knickerbock- 
er, Minneapolis, Minn. LL.D.—Rev. William 
Cooper Mead, D.D., Norwalk, Conn. ; Prof. 
John C. Draper, New York, 

University of Rochester.—Commencement July 
4d. Graduating ‘class 25, Honorary degrees; 
DD.—David Weston, of Hamilton Theological 
Seminary; John Stevens, of Granville College, 
Ohio; William ©. Wilkinson, of Rochester 

ogical Seminary....The trustees elected 
wre Messrs. Samuel J. Tilden and Russell Sage,of 
New York City, to fill vacancies in their board 
taused by deaths during the past year. 
western University (Evanston, I1l.).— 
Commencement June 26th. Graduating class 
Dr. C. H. Fowler formally inaugurated 
president, Miss Frances E, Willard elected dean 
of the Women’s College and professor of 
Aisihetics, with a salary of $1,800, to increase 
each year until it reaches $2,400. 
Illinois Female College (Jacksonville).—Com- 


_ Mencement June 5th. Graduating class 12. 


College (Freeland, Pa.).—First com- 
mencemeat June 26th. Graduates: Collegiate 
oo 5; theological department, 5. 
egrees: D.D.—Revs. D. Zeigler 
Tork; J. H. Klein, Louisville, Ky. yon 
ath — College.—Commencement June 
ae uates: B. A., 71; B. 8,4; C. EB, 
vey 215 A. M., in course, 15. Honorary 
ay M.—Prof. O. P. Hubbard, New 
open A. 8. Hardy, Dartmouth College; 
West oes Palfrey, Lowell; Prof. P. 8. Michie, 
2. oe Hou. H. W. Biair, Plymouth, 
Wy “ne hitelaw Reid and Ed. ©. Stedman, 
1 “ D..D.— Rev. Allen Haven, India; 
ed. - Blaisdell, Beloit College, Wisconsin. 
ig . Shepley, Portland, Me. ; 
27 : , Rolli . 
RKinben, Won yoy ters N, G.; jRichard 


University—Commencement June 


B.8., 6.- Graduates of, the Divinity 





Prof. J. N. Fiadenbiitet, Praaenia? Mt. Allied 
éundem,' from: (Genesee Conéze° Pref 0. °G. 
Hudson ; from: Trinity! College; ‘Dublin, Rev:"J. 


CG. Jones., Mi Scnadtepddem, trom Genesee | « 


College, 0. .8.-: Bixby, :J«- N.-Edwarda; Mrs. E. 
M. D. Gould, F. M. Grove, R..C. Scott... D.D. 
honorary~-Rey.-M. J. Cramer, U,.8. minister. to 
Denmark. a2 ‘ 

Pennsylvania College (Gettysburg),—Com- 
mencemént June 26th. Graduating class 15. 
M.A., in course, 15. Master’s Oration, John 
Kendlehart, Gettysburg. “Honorary degrees: 
B. A.—M. O. Smith. “M. A.—Rodolph Shick. 
Ph. D.—Prof. Samuel: Aughey, University of 
Nebraska. f 

Ohio University (Athens).—Commencement 
June 26th, Graduating class 7. A.M., ‘in 
course, 5; A.M., honorary, Rey. E. W. Sith- 
wefel. 

Georgetown College (D. C.).—Commencement, 
June 26th. Graduating class 11, A.M., in 
course, 8. A.M., honorary—Patrick J. Murphy, 
M.D., and J. M. Mackall, M.D., Washington; 
Prof. Daniel: J. Kelly, Georgetown. LL.D.— 
Richard T. Merrick, Washington. 

College of: the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass. ).— 
Commencement June 26th. Graduating class 7, 

Maryland Agricultural College (Hyattsville).— 
Commencement June26th. Graduating class 6. 

University of Michigan (Ann Arbor).—Com- 
mencement June 25th. Graduates: B. A., 42; 
B.8., 12; B. Ph., 15; C. E.,11; Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 9; M. A., in course, 19; M.8., in 
coursé, 9. LL. D. honorary—Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley, of the Supreme Court of Michigan.... 
Prof. J. C. Watson has leave of absence for a 
year, and goes to:China to take observations on 
the transit of Venus. 

Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.).—Commence- 
ment June 19th. ‘Graduating class 15, B. A, 
13; B. S., 2. LL.D. honorary—Hon. James 
M. Smith, Buffalo. 

General Theological Seminary, P. E&. (N.Y. 
City).—Graduates 22. 

Wheaton, College (Ti!.).—Commencement June 
25th. Graduating class 12, 8 of them ladies. 

Oniversity of Ohicago.—Commencement June 
26th. Graduating class 16. 

Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.).—Commence- 
ment June 26th. Graduating class4. B. A., 8; 
B.8., 1. Graduates of female department, 9. 
Rev. Dr. H. A, Nelson, of Lane Theological 
Seminary, Cincinnati, has been invited to the 
presidency, and is thought likely to accept, if a 
sufficient endowment can be secured. 

Other honorary degrees conferred : 

By Bates College (Lewiston, Me.).—Ph. D. on 
A.B. Meseroy, New Hampton, N. H.; A. M. 
on B. E. Bates, Boston, Mass. 

By Columbia. College (New York City).—A. M. 
on Rev. A, Bernestein, F.. Hengel, W. H. 
Chandler. 8. T. D. on Right Rev. J. G. Auer, 
Rey, G. Beckett, Rev. J. Stephenson, Rev. W. 
R. Huntington. LL.D. on O. W. Gibbs, H. A. 
Holmes. 

By Washington and Lee University (Lex- 
ington, Va.).—D.D. on Revs. J. Cottrell, 
Miss. ; H. Herbert, Va.; 8. R. Houston, W. 
Va.; J. Percival, La.; J. W. Pratt, Va. LL.D. 
on J. P. Benjamin, London, Eng. ; Hon. J. A. 
Campbell, New Orleans, 

By Hanover College (Indiana).—D.D. on Revs. 
C. Hutchinson, New Albany; F. L. Patton, 
-Theological Seminary, Chicago. LL.D. on 
Rev. C. Nutt, D.D., president of Indiana Uni- 
versity ; Roger Sherman, Phila. 

By Mercersburg College (Pa.).—D.D. on Revs. 
P: 8. Davis, Chambersburg; W. K. Zieber, 
Hanover ; 8. N. Callender, Harrisonburg, Va. 

By Madison University (Hamilton, N. Y.).— 
A.M. on Revs. J. J. Brouner, New York; H. E. 
Eaton, Syracuse. D.D. on Revs: L. Wright, 
Binghamton; J. V. E. Covey, Texas; W. H. 
Maynard, Auburn. 

By Union College (Schenectady).—LL.D. on 
Governor John A. Dix and ex-Governor Horatio 
Seymour. 

‘By Mlinois College (Jacksonville). D.D. on 
Rey. H. Q. Butterfield, secretary Western Coll. 
Society. 

By McKendree College (Lebanon, Tl.).—M.A. 
on D. B. Parkinson and W. H. Heath, of St, 
Louis, and Miss Mary Jewett,\of Shurtleff Col- 
lege. D.D. on Revs. W. A. Jewett and C. E. 
Felton. 

By Albion College (Mich.).—D.D. on Revs, L. R. 
Fisk and Thos. Carter, M. E. missionary, 
Mexico. 

By Baldwin University (Berea, O.).—D.D. on 
Rev. J. 8. Youmans. LL.D on Prof. W. G. 
Williams, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

By Union College.—D.D.. on Rev. John 
Vaughan Lewis, of Washington, D.C., and Rev. 
Jacob Fry, of Reading, Pa. LL.D; on Professor 
L..P. Chandler, of Columbia College; ‘Rev.. J. 
W. Nevin, D.D., of Lancaster, Pa.; Governor 


Joho A. Dix, and Ex-Governor Horatio Sey- 
mour. : 

- fae three oldest graduates’ of . Harvard 
are Horace ,Binney, of. Phila siping, 1797 ; 
Judge Willard’ 1799; Samuel D. Parker, 
Boston, 1799. No members of 1798, 1800, 1801, 
1802, 1803 survive. 
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“‘THen was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to ‘be tempted of*'the Devil.” 
When? He had eéme fresh from the waters of 
baptism; where newly “the héavens were opened 
unto him,” andthe glory of his celestial yhome 
were again before his eyes, and the presence of 
the Holy Ghost, was once more with him, andhis 
Father’s. voice sounded familiarly in his ears, 
saying : “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” If we could..speak of degrees 
of temptibility in him who was tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin, we should 
say he was just then stronger than at any other 
time against the assaults of the tempter. Yet 
the Devil undoubtedly exercised his usual 
shrewdness in approaching at that hour the One 
on whose overthrow depended all his hopes of 
permanent dominion. Nor did he fail to em- 
ploy what he counted his. strongest weapon, 
when his very first suggestion to Jesus was to a 
lack of faith. “‘ If thou be the Son of God,”’ if that 
glimpse of Heaven was not a delusion, if the 
presence of the Holy Ghost was not a myth, if 
the sound of the Father’s voice was. no -mis- 
take, if you are really what you suppose your- 
self: and are supposed to be, then in your hun- 
ger exercise. your power for your own relief, 
**command that these stones be made bread,’’ 
The Devil’s chosen avenue to the citadel he 
would fain destroy was thus the very one 
which seemed at that time most strongly 
guarded. Because the Devil then failed we are 
not to suppose he erred in his plan of attack. 
that eitadel was impregnable. The tactics 
which failed there would not fail everywhere. 
The Devil often tempts men successfully on 
what seems their. strongest side. David, 
trained as a shepherd boy, and becoming a man 
after God’s own heart, with comparatively 
pure instincts, yielded suddenly to the tempta- 
tion to grossest and double crime. Peter, the 
forward, impetuous, and daring apostle, 
seemed at once, in temptation, the lying and 


against temptation at any point. “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.”? And let none think they are to be freer 
from temptation because their spiritual privi- 
leges are increased. With the increase of these 
privileges there come ever new and added 
spiritual perils. It was ‘‘after the sop” of af- 
fection and confidence at the Last Supper that 
Satan entered into Judas. ‘‘It is the man com- 
ing with his dividend from the bank-door,” 
says old John Newton, “who has most cause 
to dread the pilferer’s hand.”” He who has 
recentfy been with the Lord at his table of re- 
membrance must beware lest he also betrays or 
denies him. He who is even now in the sanc- 
tuary, in the place of social prayer, in the 
gathering for Bible study, in the pulpit, or in 
the closet must cry none the less earnestly than 
out in the world’s highways in the line of duty: 
“Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my 
footsteps slip not!” The Devil does not cease 
his efforts to draw a soul astray when he sees 
that sool in prayer, or in worsbip, or in Bible 
study, or in the active ministry of good. Nor 
does the Devil despair of carrying by assault the 
strongest walls that any church ordinances or 
spiritual privileges of earth may erect. On the 
other hand, none need to yield, however the 
Devil attacks. Protection is found in trust in 
Him who is conqueror over the tempter. 
‘This is the vietory which overcometh . . . 
even our faith’’—faith in him who was tempted 
and had triumph, and who, ‘‘in that he himself 
hath suffered, being tempted,” ‘is able to 
succor them that are tempted.” 





...-That church best fills its place which 
secures sound and faithful home instruction in 
its families, thorough Bible teaching in its Sun- 
day-school, and earnest Gospel preaching in its 
pulpit. These three agencies are essential to 
the highest usefulness of any church. Either 
one of them is, however, better than none of 
the three. Sometimes a community which 
lacks ‘good instruction in the family and 
through the pulpit can gain right teaching 
only through the Sunday-school. In such a 
case the Sunday-school becomes the most im- 
portant Christian agency available. It does a 
better work just there than does the family or 
the pulpit just there. For instance, the 
Département. de Gard, in the south of France, 
while nominally toe; stronghold of Protestant- 
ism in that country, is largely supplied in its 
Protestant pulpits with Infidel, preachers, who 
proclaim openly “ againsé all the facts of revela- 
tion.”” Rey. Jaulmes Cook, a missionary of 
the London Sunday-school Union, has been 
striving to organize Sunday-schools in’ that 
district, that the Bible may be bettér known 
and studied there. In this work lie ‘has: been 
eompelled to largely ignore the ‘ local» pastors, 





or to go on in spite of their opposition: for the 


profane coward. Let no man say he is proof_ 







3@ Wh @ its te 
report of his in the” London Sundaj-school 
Teacher shows that he has found many difficulties 
and some sudcess in his 3 He tells of one 
consistoriale, ‘* with “fve~parishes and ten other 
villages, with 5/000 Protestants; taught by six 
Pastors, all’ most profound infidels’’; also 
“another | consis(oriale, forming four :parishes, 
with six other villages, and '2,500 Protestants, 
taught by four. pastors, one.only being an evan- 
gelical man”’; and so through the districts. He 
adds: “It is saddening to see a pastor who jis 
really serious and who says frankly. that he 
does not bélieve either the miraculous birth of 
Jesus Christ, nor his resurrection, nor any 
miraculous fact.” There can be small question 
that the study of the Bible gives more of scrip- 
tural knowledge than does the hearing of the 
averaye Protestant preaching in Département de 
Gard, even if the Sunday-school gains added 
prominence thereby in comparison with the 
pulpit. 


...-The Lord Bishop of London said recently 
that some “supposed that Sunday-schools 
Were superfluous, and that children should 
attend church with their parents and_re- 
ceive religious teaching at home. Such means 
might suit an ideal family life; but the 
dream is destroyed when parents cannot teach 
religion and neglect church. His lordship was 
convinced that Sunday-schools are a necessity 
both for children and for grown-up members of 
the ehurch.” If the Sunday-school is “a neces- 
sity both for’children and for grown-up mem- 
bers of the church” among the better classes of 
the Church of, England, who else can do-with- 
out it? 


-... After sending circulars t> more than six 
hundred. American colleges, requesting statis- 
tical information, and failing of replies from 
two-thirds of tie whole number, the Old and 
New declares that ‘‘ there are reasons for believ- 
ing that one of the most deeply-seated of hu- 
man feelings is a disinclination to furnish statis- 
tics to another man for nothing.” State and 
county secretaries of Sunday-school associations 
will sympathize with tliis sentiment, and will 
perhaps be not sorry to learn that the hunting 
of statistics is -a difficult and thankless task 


.-in_ other spheres than theirs. 


..-.The Pennsylvania Sitigz<school workers 


their state seeretary, to sneceed Rev Georve A. 
Peltz, who, in turn, sueceedea Rev. Al‘red Tay- 
lor. Mr. Rice is assistant secretary of missions 
of the American Sunday-school Union, also 
assistant editor of the Yunday-school World. He 
had large experience in conventions and insti- 
tutes, as well as in missionary. work, in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, when his home was at the 
West, and he is every way fitted to do good 
service in the important sphere he has thus 
newly entered. 


««.. While many of the church Sunday-schools 
in the larger cities are closed for this month and 
next, some of them are continued in session 
with a fair attendance. Most superintendents, 
who claim that nearly all of their scholars leave 
the city in hot weather, would be snrpr‘sed, if 
they made an accurate canvass of their parish 
fields, to learn how many are found in town on 
any specified Sunday. These summer vacations 
for Sunday-schovls are rarer now than a few 
years ago. They will soon be almost wholly 
unknown. 


7...In choosing a president for a Sunday- 
school convention, local or general, it is very 
important to pick a man beceuse of his fitness 
for the place, not because of his wish to fill 
it. Let him be taken to help the cause; do 


The best man to preside and to push the work 
of the convention is the man to select, to 
whatever locality or denomination he belongs 
or however much another man wants the posi- 
tion. 

.«..The Christian Worker is another of the 
local church publications issued by the young 
people of a parish for the benefit of the home 
Sunday-school. . It represents the Bible-school 
of the Fifth Baptist church, on Spring Garden 
street, Philadelphia. That school has an aver- 
age attendance of nearly 700 and is one of the 
best conducted in its city. One class of adults 
numbers about 120 and the school includes a 
large share of the entire congregation. 


...-Philip Phillips, on his recent visit to 
Great Britain, conducted a series of onv hun- 
dred special singing services, under the au 
spices of the London Sunday-school Union, 
reaching thereby 92,296 persons in his various 
audiences, and netting the sum of £839 to the 
Continental Sunday-school Mission Fund of tlie 
Society. 

....Dr. John 8, Hart, of Princeton, formerly 
editor of the Sunday-school J'imes, who has per- 
haps done as much as any, man living to s!apo 
and promote the Sunday-school cause by his 
free aud thoughtful writing in its beholf, is 
another prominent American . Sunday-school 





man visiting Europe this summer, 


not choose him that the cause may help him. © 


have secured Rev. E. W. Rice, of Phitagetphre-@8__ -e 
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+ Uglgugayn \fact that Eoglish 
grammar .dpfl ieglish: literature have re- 
ceived more titérough study and attention 
in Germfny= than’ in their own mother 
countfy<~ Tlie best English grammar is that 
by Préféssor’ Mitzner, of Berlin. The old 
English literature has no better exponent 
than Miitzner and Goldbeck’s ‘‘ Alt-englische 
Sprach-proben.”” The Shakespeare worship 
and Shakespeare translations of the Germans 
are renowned, and as an example of their 
acquaintance with later writers it may be 
noted that the essays of Treitschke on Milton 
and on Byron are decidedly unapproached by 
anything in English on these authors. The 
enthusiasm which Taine’s “ History of En- 
glish Literature” has awakened is deserved ; 
but not all are aware that the mental attitude 
and manner of treatment which Taine has 
made bis own are matters of course to every 
trained mind ‘in’ Germany. Whatever ad- 
vantage the Frenchman has in’style is decid- 
edly outweighed by~ the’even deeper. cath- 
Olicity of the Germans. An hour given to 
the “Milton ” essay. we have mentioned will 


convince.atiy-reader of<this fact—as far, at | 


least,,ag:one.German: is concerned... As to 
the American branch of English literature, 
we are not aware that a single history of it 
has been written, aside from the German 
work (a small one) on the subject. The 
Anglo-Saxon world is now beginning to re- 
ciprocate the attention which Germany has 
given itso long. The Outlines of German 
Literature, by Messrs. Gostwick and Har- 
rison, are the first in English of the same 
scope; and, though it is somewhat late in 
the century to return the many compliments 
of the kind which the Germans have show- 
ered_upon us, it can be said justly that 
Anglo-Saxons have no. causeto blush for 
the manner in which the task has: been per-~| 


formed. The work~fs competent and sci- 


ee wisew-cs weil as interesting. It. need 
2 — scarcely be said that no English book can 


make one acquainted with the character of 
German literature, and that the purpose of 
this work is to awaken an interest in the 
subject which may lead to its independent 
study. 

The chief characteristic of the German 
language is rightly stated in the opening 
chapter to be its independence. ‘‘ Instead 
of borrowing words from Greek, Latin; and 
French, in order to express new combi- 
nations of thought, German develops its 
own resources by manifold compositions of 
its own roots and particles. 1t is, consequent- 
ly, a self-explanatory language. In English, 
in order to express one thought in its various 
modifications, we use German, Greek, and 
Latin. In German, where the thoughts are 
closely related the corresponding words 
have a family likeness. Consequently, 
while the German language is far superior 
to our own in originality, it does not admit 
such strong distinctions of diction 28 may be 
made between English-Latin writers, like 
Gibbon and Johnson, and authors, like 
Swift and Bunyan, who wrote a purer En- 
glish.” 

It follows from the above that any one 
who traces back the,etymology of.German 
words to one of the comparatively few roots 
(and seeks from analogy of sound the En- 
glish corresponding word, which may be 
found with a frequency incredible to those 
who have not tried the plan) may learn to 
read German with extreme ease. Tolearn to 
speak requires infinitely more labor, as the 
mode of expression always varies from our 
own. 

In the history of the German literature it 
is the begining and the end which are of 
the most importance. It would, therefore, 
be advisable on a first reading of these 
Outlines, keeping in view the epochs of 
the opening chapter, to skip, after reading 
the first sixty-six pages, to that chapter 
(XV) for the sixth period, which opens 
with Klopstock. The all-important per- 
spective view can only thus be gained. 
The German literature between 1800 and 
1750 has nothing to attract the notice 
of any one but the specialist; but Ger- 
many alone since Greece has had two classic 


* OUTLINES OF GERMAN LITERATUKE. By JOSEPH 
GOSTWIcK and ROBERT HARRISON. New York: 
Holt & Williams, 1873. . 


literature: ‘of ‘the Gra): 
‘Jatter’ treats 





ini the seventeenth century and English: lit- 
erature in the sixteenth century—thé flower 
of its age. Goethe is the Atlas of our time, 
and the limits of his life are the limits of cre- 
ative genius among moderns. .._ .. 

The perspective view of which we speak, 
in which the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied”. and the 
“Faust” are in the foreground, has 
its deeper meaning. It is no accident 
that the German epic which alone of 
all epics can be mentioned in one sentence 
with the “Iliad” should date before Dante, 
Petrarch, and Chaucer. The German, by 
virtue of having inaugurated that moral re- 
generation of antiquity which goes by the 
name of the Middle Age, is the natural 
author of the second greatest epic. Thc 
German, who alone does not ignore the 
moral regeneration of the human being in 
the universal modern “struggle for exist- 
ence,” finds it the fitting subject for the 
greatest modern poem, the ‘‘ Faust.” 

In sketching the course followed by the 
book under: review, space compels us to 
forego special reference to its very excellent 
treatment of the subject, as far as the land- 
marks of German literature are concerned. 
The translation of the Bible by the West- 
Goth Bishop, Ulfilas, dating from the later 
half of the fourth century, is earlier by three 
hundred years than any other remains of 
the early German language and worthily 
begins its history. The Old Saxon poem of 
the Heiland (Heiland—that is, Saviour), dat- 
ing from the ninth century, stands half-way 
between the former and the great epic 
poems of the early thirteenth century. These 
are the “Nibelungenlied” and ‘‘ Gudrun,” 
both composed by unknown authors from 
the popular ballad legends of the Ger- 
man invasions. This is also the time 
of ‘‘ Pargival,” ‘‘ Tristan,” and the Minne- 
singers, the first classic age. The former 
poem is the German contribution to the 
legend; . the 
the love story of the 
Middle Age, “Tristan and Isolt.” The 
Minnesingers were the German success- 
ors of the troubadours, but more ‘than 
imitators. The time of the Master Singers 
follows. Poetry becomes a technical trade 
of the bourgeois guilds. The decline of the 
Genman literature till the Reformation and 
for two centuries beyond it has been 
already noted. Luther’s translation of 
the Bible, however, established the new 
High German lauguage used at pres- 
ent. Ulrich von’ Hutten is the famous 
patriot writer of the Reformation; but 
his very endeavors to write in German, in- 
stead of Latin, show us that German litera- 
ture, as a whole, could not then be great, be- 
cause not national. The name of Opitz, in 
the seventeenth century, is always made the 
landmark for the beginnings of modern 
German literature. These beginnings, how- 
ever, were vitiated by French taste and in- 
fluence. Frederick the Great’s indifference 
to the new national movement and choice 
of the French language for his own writings, 
late in the eighteenth century, are well 
known. In this connection it is justly re- 
marked, however, ‘* that ‘he gave no aid to 
German literature,’ has been made a grave 
topic of complaint; but it may be added that 
without the hard work of his life neither 
the German people nor their literature would 
have had mucl: to boast of in 1870.” The 
‘*Messias” of Klopstock (born 1724) is 
more praised than read, and the name of 
Lessing (born 1729) is the first in time of 
that German trinity whose other members 
we need not name. His mission was 
the overthrow of false taste and anti- 
national influence. ‘‘But in all this 
apparently negative work his purport 
was neither satirical nor destructive; be at- 
tracted the attention of readers to the sur- 
passing genius of Shakespeare; and, while 
denouncing slavish imitation, he demanded 
a profound respect for the great works of 
antiquity. In a word, he gave to literature 
an inspiring idea, which has been already 
partly developed and is. still going on 
toward its full realization.” His epoch- 
making dramas are “‘ Minna von Barnhelm,” 
“Emilia Galotti,” and ‘‘ Nathan the Wise.” 

If it be true that the highest genius is the 
highest expression of its age, the nineteenth 
century and Goethe (1749-1982) will be in- 


:“ Wallenstein.” 





ject of the latter. is the mofal self-regenera- 
tion of man; of the:former his se/f-culture. 
Verse fs as naturally the medium-of the one 
as prose of the other. [ft is gratifying to 


‘find the second part of “Faust” termed a 


noble conclusion. The unsolved questions of 
life’s tragedy in Gretchen’s story have in it 
Goethe’s answer : 
“ He only earns liberty and life 
Who wins them DAILY in its strife.” 

The culmination of Schiller’s genius is 
marked by the dramas ‘‘ Don Carlos” and 
The former represents his 
ideal of devotion to the cause of ‘human free- 
dom; the latter the grandeur of human 
nature, as developed in its struggle with fate. 
‘* His life was short; but it was a life, not a 
sleep.” ‘ The question sometimes discussed 
by young students — ‘ whether Schiller or 
Goethe is the greater’—was long ago an- 
swered by the younger poet, who was ‘too 
clear-sighted and modest’ (as Mr. Carlyle 
has observed) to claim equality with his 
friend.” 

For the host of great names comprised 
within the limits of Goethe’s life, from 1749 
to 1832, the book must be consulted; and, for 
the benefit of those who may be confused 
by the multitude of still later poets, we 
would recommend Gutzkow and Lenau as 
authors very much above the level of En- 
glish contemporaries. Gutzkow’s tragedy of 
‘*Uriel Acosta” deserves translation. 

The history of the modern German 
philosophy is treated at length with catho- 
licity and discrimination. The concluding 
lines on Hegel we quote as an example: 
‘‘Hegel’s final teaching may be found in 
one of the finest sermons ever written in 
English verse. We refer to the fourth book 
of Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion’.” The preju- 
dice against German philosophy is thus re- 
buked in a passage of the preface: ‘The 
assertion that everything that has been 
called German philosophy is ‘atheistic’ is 
nothing Jess than an untruth, and we have 
endeavored to make this clear. The motive 
is, no doubt, very good ; but, nevertheless, 
the effect is depressing when young students 
are told that philosophers, however sincere 
and however profound, must always end in 
Atheism or Pantheism, if they think of more 
than finite and perishable things. The tend- 
ency of this kind of warning may go fur- 
ther than the monitor’s good intention, and 
may lead to frivolity as easily as to an abject 
and blind submission to authority. It is 
bad to teach young men to look down on 
the lowliest of their fellow-creatures, and it 
must be worse when they are taught to look 
with contempt on their superiors.” 

The chapters on the special departments 
of German science are a valuable innovation 
on the ordinary history of literature. Of 
the German scholars it is justly said: “ Their 
critical editions and recensions of the 
classics are marvels of enlightened and 
poorly-rewarded industry. The enthusiasm 
with which this branch of learning has 
been pursued forms a remarkable contrast 
to the scholarship of Great Britain [and 
America], where little time is spent in what 
does not promise a handsome pecuniary 
reward. The pursuit of learning for learn- 
ing’s sake is found scarcely anywhere out of 
Germany.” 

From the chapter given to the modern 
fiction we quote a notice of the culture of 
English literature already spoken of, which 
will be interesting: “ Among better novels 
translated and read in Germany, the works 
of Scott, Bulwer, Miss Edgeworth, Wash- 
ington Irving, Cooper, and Douglas Jerrold 
may be named. The writings of Charles 
Dickens have gained a wide popularity, and 
allusions to scenes in ‘Pickwick’ and 
‘Nicholas Nickleby’ have been employed to 
illustrate points in philosophical writings. 
It is pleasant to find Oliver Goldsmith’s 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ appreciated by Ger- 
man readers as ‘a model of fiction, full of 
mild humor, true humanity, practical wis- 
dom, and at the same time thoroughly 
poetical.’” In speaking of Prutz, our au- 
thors : “His German literature in 
1848-58 might be especially noticed to refute 
the old notion of describing educated Ger- 
mans as a dreamy and phlegmatic race, It 
would be more correct to ascribe to them 
the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum.” A 








chapter of twel¥e pages’ is , 
on ecclesiastical history ang 


of this most valuable book who suc, 
spurred on to the study of the German s.. 
guage, by the knowledge of its inas 
therein gained, to begin some Prose wo 
preferably history, as soon as he ee 
few grammar lessons have been. fn 
Whoever resolutely works — 
book has mastered the reading of Germ 
The tedium of learning should not be associg, 
ed with any classic. 


EE __ 
MINOR NOTICES, 


Landscape Architecture, by Mr. Hf. W 
Cleveland, is a little book with 9 ‘oy 
which at first repelled us, and led us ig 
that Mr. Cleveland might not bea Person of 
great sense; but on reading his preface we 
conciliated by his confession that the term «, 
objectionable, as being only figuratively 
ive of the art it is used to designate, “1 make 
use of it under protest, as the readiest means oj 
making myself understood. . . My objectin 
these few pages is simply to show that, by what 
ever name it may be called, the subdivision ang 
arrangement of land for the occupation 
civilized man is an art demanding th 
exercise of ingenuity, judgment, and taste, aj 
one which nearly concerns the interests of ry 
estate proprietors and the welfare ang hap. 
piness of all future occupants.”’ His 
to the commoner term is as follows: “The ide 
has become almost universal that 
gardening is solely a decorative art, the 
duties of which are comprised in the grouping 
of trees to secure the best effects of form and 
color, the disposition of wood, lawn, and water 
to form an artistic landscape, and the: arrange. 
ment of all the details of ornament, such as 
_flower-beds, shrubbery, rustic work, fountains, 

waterfalls, etc., for the purpose of rendering the 
place attractive. Writers on landscape 
gardening in this country have here 
tofore failed to give prominence to the 
really essential principles which lie a 
the foundation of the art.” And, finally, he 
endeavors to give a more enlarged definition of 
it, as follows: ‘Landscape Gardening, o 
more properly landscape architecture, is the 
art of arranging land so as to adapt it most con- 
veniently, economically, and gracefully to any 
of the varied wants of civilization.” He adds: 
“It is the original design of arrangement which 
confers upon any place its intrinsic expression 
or character of beauty or picturesqueness, the 
want of which cannot be atoned for by ay 
amount of subsequent dressing or decoration.” 

This is a sound principle ; and, in illustrating 
it, one of the first questions opened is thatof 
selecting a site for house-building. “The first 
impulse of an inexperienced person will be to 
select the summit as the most desirable site for 
the residence.’’ But, after showing theunde- 
sirability of this choice, Mr. Cleveland goes on 
to advise as follows: ‘* Better by far to selects 
less commanding position for the house, re 
serving the summit as an objective point for 
an evening stroll, when weather and disposition 
are favorable. . . . If the land rises at the 
rear of the house, the summit “crowned with 
wood, and in front assames the form of a geatly 
sloping lawn, with groups of trees tastefully 
arranged, to prevent the appearance of bareness, 
the effect will be to give a homelike and attract 
ive expression.” The brief treatmentof this 
subject is followed by a discussion of plans for 
cities and for parks, in which the rectangulst 
system, as applied to cities built upon irregulat 
ground, is justly condemned. Little tendency 
to improvement in this matter exists a8 ye 
Says Mr. Cleveland : ‘‘ Witness Denver, Iaid out 
in squares ona gracefully rounded hill, com 
manding such a mountain view as is worth 
crossing the Atlantic to see, but of which m 
entire view can be obtained from any one post 
within the city. . . . Only « few yas 
since the beautiful island which divides a 
Falls of St. Anthony could have been sect 
by the thriving city of Minneapolis, which over 
looks it, fora trifling sum, aud would a 
made a park of a perfectly unique and —_ 
tractive character; but the opportunity 5 
lost, and is now never alluded to but with 
gret.”’ Mr 

We have quoted thus at length from ©° 
Cleveland’s Uttle book because he has spokes 
sensibly, though too briefly, upon an im ail 
subject. Those who reflect how impo et 
influence the beauty and the wealth of 
cities must exert upon se 
ment will not fail to take an interest in 
seape architecture,” and to deplore the i. 
falsity of the notion that all these “ 4 
terests “will take care of themselves.” (™ 
cago: Jansen, McClurg & Uo.). 


....The Manual of the Railroads of the 
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States, with an appendix containing “a 
analysis of the debt of the United States 
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Broadway, N. Y.) 

. Prof. Daniel Kirkwood’s little book upon 
Gomets and Meteors belongs to a class of wyrts 
{ortanately.t becoming ‘daily more commog, in 
which acknowledged masters of science put be- 
jorethe general public in an untechnical form the 
best results of their own labors. Perhaps, from 

s purely literary point of view, these books may 
‘foerally be less elegant than the productions 
of those who make literature their profession 
(gad yet.a Tyndall or Proctor in England or a 
Helmbolta in Germany will not suffer by even 
such & comparison). But in real value they are 
infinitely to be-preferred, and are well worth 
the slightly ineréased labor of perusal; ‘for, 
slmost without exception, the popular science 
ofour magazinists and writers for youth is 
aitterly 1 unsatisfactory, vague, confused, and in- 
accurate. Professor Kirkwood is himself one 
of the fathers of meteoric astronomy, and few 
names stand higher than his on the list of dis- 
eoverers in this particular line of research— 
Schiaparelli and Newton, perhaps; we think, no 


ie admirable little treatise before us he 
bas presented, compressed into less than one 
pundred pages, nearly everything that could 
profitably be given in a popular discussion of 
hissubject; and very seldom if ever does this 
compression lead to any obscurity or vagueness 
or to any techuicality of expression which 
would make the reading difficult. to a person of 
ordinary intelligence. 

Beginning with a general view of the solar 
system, he goes on to discuss the phenomena 
of comets, their appearance, their physical con- 
stitution,and their orbits. Among other things, 
he presents very clearly the result of the inves- 
tigations of M. Hoek upon comet groups or 
families, also the evidence.as to the occasional 
distuption of comets and their progressive dis- 

“integration and dissipation during their success- 
ive returns to the sun. He then passes on to 
‘he subject of meteors; first giving an account 
of certain remarkable aerolites, and then of the 
wonderful star showers of 1833, 1867, ete. In 
this connection we have a concise but fair and 
decurate history of the researches by which the 
close relationship if not absolute identity of 
comets and patent was brought to light a few 
“years ago, with the curious story of the last re- 
tun of Biela’s comet and its accompanying 
flock of meteors, The book closes with the 
statement of the most commonly received 
theory of the origin of these bodies—that they 
are masses of matter ejected from the stars by 
forces similar to those now known to be daily 
acting in the sun. The writer is scrupulously 
careful in all his statements, and never con- 
founds facts with opinions; so that the attent- 
iyereader need be in no danger of mistaking 
forestablished realities hypotheses which are 
yet matters of dispute, nor will he, with the 
progress of science, have to unlearn anything 
taught by the author as ascertained truth. (J, 

B, Lippincott & Co.) 


Mr. 8. P. Herron’s Thoughts on Life and 
Chara consist of selections from his note- 
book. “The writer has never set down to the 
composition of any part of this book as to a 
tusk Which he had engaged himself to accom: 

s°. . He has notso much calléd these 
thoughts into existence as arrested them when 
‘hey spontantously presented themselves,” and 

that they may be “‘something the more 

fitful to human life.” Mr. Herron speaks 

often with point and good sense, as of self! 

— men: “It isa part of their plan of 

_ sSnever to’ be found deficient and to appear 
every moment to the best advantage... 

every look and motion they speak a fan} 

Stage of almost infinite wisdom and sufficiency: 

ne In the worst event they can conceal 

ve defect and recover their arms with incred- 

wien’: - : . They are the boldest 

rs of Deity that appear in the world. 

iene For myself, I have so often felt my 

neue ae Of life disappear by com- 

presence of men of this description 

st “ isd tt pleasing as well as an iat 

vt e their apology,” The bo is 

~ ia and some of it is trite, but quite 

boo It is interesting. (J. B. Lippinegtt 
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TTHE INDEPENDENT. 





















and hes made a phic- account of his trials 
ava sufferings there in © journal surreptitiously 
kept and now-published under the title Behind 
the Bars. We say nothing about the justice of 
this sentence ; but; -being imprisoned, he was 
surely entitled to: better. treatment than that 
which he received in,jail. If, there is one part 
of the world which is a ignorant of 
how another part: of it lives, it is the part that 
does not go to prison.in its ideas about. those 
who do. Persons who have not been to jail 
will find Mr. Payne’s little book an instructive 
one, and we_ believe an interesting one, too. 
(Vincent & Co.) 

....Now that Connecticut is discussing the 
question of revising her constitution, it will be 
interesting to all students of Connecticut his- 
tory to read a pamphlet, entitled Historical Notes 
on the Constitutions of Connecticut, just issued by 
the Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull. ....Its interest 
State ¢ te fe Siatony ores pn Tancvliete and 

ure rties the adoption o by a 
Constitution oF 1818. 7 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW MUSIC FOR. JUNT 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


and Mailed postpaid, on receipt of the marked price. 





Lost and Cast Away. Song and Ma teal 
"Neath | the White | imperance S ——_ 
Poor Little Tim. 








ve Song an Gore 
May Pole March 
The Toast. Brin 
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IN PRESS. 


The follo works are in Press and will be issued 
between the Ten and Fifteenth of July. We 
will fill orders 5 in the order they are recctr ‘ed. 


THE OLUST#R. Ay 
J.M. Stillman. A book f 
tions, Choirs, and the Home Circle. 


$13.50 r dozen. A single sam le co Pres 
postpaid, for $1.25. , ™ 


SEDGWICK’S PERFECT METHODS for the French 
Accordeon, German Accordeon, and German Con- 
certina. Price, 75 cents each. 


SEDGWIOCK’SCOMPLETE a neg forthe French 
oe German Accordeo: rman Con 
certina. Price, $1.50 each. Nicely b Toune in Boards. 

PAULINE; OR, a A BELLE OF SARATOGA, + 

Parlor Opera, by H. Danks. gree, $2. This beaut: 

ful little pated: Ay: is Soha r Amateurs, Socie- 

ties, etc., and fills a long-felt FA 

Published by 

J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


SHELTERISLAND 


GROVE AND CAMP-MEETING | 
ASSOCIATION, 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. I. 








The moat del a Lena in the country. 
Beautiful in s' mien mn and ver 
ilally Pan TE nd furnishing uneq equal ties for 
AND “HOTEL and Boardi 


“The SH 
houses pow utiful Sites for a 
4 Also cottages for or sale hed to let, ed or une 

‘urnis) 
Easily accessible from “ York by Long Island 
Railroad steamer “ J. B. uyler” and trom Con- 
tb by stenmer - Sunshine, from Saybrook and 


Send for cigeular, ri pre TB gaan ceceanec sirens 


time-tables, ete. 
N, B.—Camp Meeting July 16th to 24th. 
RTANT TO 


IMPO THACHERS.—A ciaswentietines os of 
New and Im; ee Works 
application to. LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
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~ CHARMING BOOKS 


SUMMER ™ ‘READING. 


:JUST PUBLISHED. 
A FAIR SAXON, » By Justin McCarthy. 
ft Vol. t2mo. Price $1 or $1.50. 
A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mra. Edwards. 
1 Volume, 12mo. - Price 75 cents or $1.25. 
Saratoga in:1901. By Eli Perkins. 
200 Beautiful Illustrations by Arthur Lumley. 


1 Vol. 12mo: Cloth. Price $2. 
wi dict f 1 NN. 
yr telue ct for this volume.an immense sale.—N. 


Sigs By J: W. Deforest - $1 00 


Landy Judith. By Justin McCarthy - 1 25 
ern Leaders. By Justin McCar- 

thy - 6 -b ee eee ee 1 

H 4. ‘ 

Mrs. Annie Edwards’ Recent Novels 
Ought We to Visit Her.......... $1 
The Ordeal tor Wives..... Re 1 
Archie Lovell............ oer vive. © 
Steven Lawrence, Wesdani. pied 1 
Susan Fielding... TR 


Philip Marsucliff.............3... i 


Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


SHELDON. & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF 
WOME 


s 
THE DEMAND AND THE METHOD. 296 pages. 
12mo. - Full cloth. a 
A series of papers by eminent thinkers on this sub- 
oe. Collected one edited by Prof. JAMES ORTON, 
assar College, N. 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Cn 
An able discussion of ‘* Should American 
cated Abroad?” A question that deeply affects S 
school oe ' y= yack of our country. By Hon. 
G. NORTHROP. 


Thue I SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
mo. Full cloth. $1.25. 
For young people. By RAY PALMER. 


R EMEMBER ME. 
16mo. Full cloth. $1.25. 
For New Communicants. By RAY PALMER. 


THE MOUTH OF COLD. 
1émo. Full cloth. Gilt edges. $1. 
A Series of Dramatic Sketches of the Life and 
Times of CHRYSOSTOM. ery. copter im con. 
ception and diction. By EDWIN JOHN 


RESPONSIVE WORSHIP. 
A Aiverithe Son Gd Ootteagational soa Freahyth- 
rian Churches. By Ww. I. BUDINGTON, D.D, 
SUNNY HOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 
mo. oe ee 15. we 
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A. S BAINES & €0.,: 


NEW YORK AN ) CHICAGO. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


“Mrs. AMES’S SPARKLING, 





SKETCHY STYLE.” 
—Brooklyn Union. 


OUTLINES 
«| OF MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. 


By Mary: Clemmer Ames, 


Author of “A. Memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary,” 
Editor of the writings of the Cary Sisters, etc., etc. 


In one volume, 16mo, cloth. 
Hurd & Houghton, 13 Astor Place, Nsw YorrE; 
The Riverside Press, CAMBRIDGE. 
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. Me Ko NABE & G0." Baltimore and 
sora O TRAY, SweNinmn street, New York. 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR THE COUNTRY! 
FOR THE SEASHORE! 


CHOICE COLLECTIONS OF BOUND MUSIO! 


* “GEMS OF STRAUSS,” 








containing all Bizanse's pest Waltzes, Galops, < 
Sontaining poten 


, Mazurkas, ete. About 20,000 sold. 


- ORGAN AT HOME.” 


Just out. A new collection of over 200 of the most 
popular pies $e ofthe day. Arranged for Reed Organs, 


cs Mi SICAL TREASURE,” 


led with the best of new music for the Voice or for 
ano. Over 100 Gems. All established favorites. 


oT REATH OF GEMS,” 


choice Songs, Ballads, etc. Price $2.50. 


“* PIANO-FORTE GEMS,” 


oneness? e best Piano-forte Music. Price $2.50. 
frtung? Sl the pages Deg ot al Sheet Mune sss 
n all the pages being of fu eet Music size. 
te ne os ere 
country resort, containing and pleas - 
all else being carefully avoided. 


coming SABBATH-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
entities 


The River of Life, 


with at music and words by the’ most a 
~F in the country, is nearly ready. Specimen 


anbove books sent. postpaid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON'’& CO., Boston. 


H, DITSON 
GHAR. att Bees SO New York: 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS,” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 
.: “THE WELCOME, F 


_By J. M. KIEFFER, 


1) stogers, W. W.en T. C. O’Kane, C.G. Al- 

ntley, Frank 'M. Davis, 

and many other favorite writers 

surpasses all other similar w orks in its great variety of 

choice So Songs and fine collection of new 
Hymns and 


“PURE DIAMONDS” 


By JAME R. MURRAY, 
assisted by Geo. F. Root, P. P. Bliss, H. R. Palmer, J. 
:: & Tenney, J. _ relates Dr. Lowell Mason, J. M. 
North, art, and.a host of other popular 
pa ag ‘This Be collection of Sunday-school 
Songs is dail increasing 2 x wmv ty b and, although 
issued but a mee months, h Teached a sale of 
ove: a copies. _ book or this kind has ever 


OTHE PEARL,” 


By J. M. pen opiepm. 
has reached an enormous sale and become a standard 
favorite with Gunany-schools. It contains some of 
the finest Sunday-school Songs ever written and gives 
the greatest satisfaction wherever used. 








Price of gach, bound in boards, 35 cents. $3.60 pe 
doz... $30 apes hundred. A sin le specimen copy, 
paper covers, mailed on recelp cents. Said b 
most book az and music dealers 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, ieee 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





Close to the Bible. = 
SUN: Eeaes,| SUN 
SHINE.| **xca" SHINE. 


SUNSHINE, 


THE NEW — 
Sunday-school Singing Book. 
By P. P. Biiss—for 1873—Now Ready. ~ 
100,000 Copies Sold in Two Months. 


A weedy for for worker, Hymns and 
Tunes that 


= ate’ en family res Re and 
prayer-me: and 
a for Saterday ea ivora abs and Gancert ecca- 


PRIcE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $3.60, A 
single specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 


sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


-SUN- 
SHINE. SHINE. 


tier tees | Sunday Schools. Day Schools. 
HYMNS AND HARMONIES, 


for Catholic Sunday-schools and Homes, including a 
Mass and music for vesper service. 
By J. F. LOUGHLIN. 3 cts., or $30 per hundred. 


WATCHWORD. 


‘A collection of ‘Sunday-sehool music. This work is 
selling rapidly and will be found adapted to all de- 
nominations. 

By J: -AsTOR Broad. Price 35 cts., or $30 per hundred. 


HEADLICHT. 


This is the title of the new day-school song-book 
that has just been issued, and is destined to be found 
in every school-room throughout the country. 

By. PERKINS and WHITE. 
Price 50 cts. single = $5 per dozen. Trade, ‘90 
bundred. 


Contains 
SS bf 
f+ — - P Miclodies. 





LICE es Copies mailed. 





n_St., Boston. 
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ETZE SCHOOL| aa Yt THE SARLOS ORGAN, 
Ve sapeline work. Sent by mail. 


THE ULTIMATUM. 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO. 


“Endorseé by the rofension. as the hest, Post rect 
-Ough, most attractive, and teaches in mor 
ner suitable to LK: of every 7 rade of 
ape the more advanced for 

$3.75. Sent by mail. 


ILL BE READY IN SEPTEMBER.—The 
latest and best Choir Book, 


THE SABBATH, 


tains the good old standard tunes for, Church 
Shoirs of all denominations and Maa ercims Heed by 
a authors. Price $1.50. Sent by 











L 
wALetes Musical Almanac §8¥ bonnes. 


LEE & WALKER, * *2.mteust sre 
BETTERTHAN GOLD!! 


THE NEW SONC BCoK, 


Royal Diadem, 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
"4s everywhere received with unbounded favor. 


OVER 120,000 COPIES 


sold, aithough the book has been issued but little over 


FIVE WEEKS. 








rts from all parts of the country: 
ROYAL DiADEM the best produedon of bo’ 
and publishers, 


&@ Examine it and satisfy yourself. 
{2 One copy, in paper cover, sent on receipt of 2§ cts. 
("Most Booksellers and Musicdéalers “sell the 
ROYAL DIADEM. 
Price, in Board Covers, 35 cts.; $30 per 100 Copies. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
NEW. YORK AND CHICACO. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


Lede 


STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, ‘91 John’ street,N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
E.-& H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 693 
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NEW YORK 
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ew York. 
EDUCATION. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE. 
fyaah branches one Fear three cuties of study. 
teachers. College Fagg 2d and Pose Sat 














cial courses also for gout 

teachers’ and to cle —~y ri 

August Ua Adaress OSEPH KE. KING, D. D., Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

This institution, in honsncaleees 8 and, bean 

location, in literary es, andin the favo: 
terms offered to students Ct, mited means, is eitore 


posse. Both semes-adentited te oqual or! ais 


Middletown, Conn. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


LN CALA UNIVERSITY 
‘¥OR YOUNG LADIES, 
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an tite ALE mare, grow fhe yon te 
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— year apens Sept. ho 
dress the Treasurer, EV. 





oo coma sh REO penines ad pursuits ,_Mass., 


ursuits. ‘Its su- 
aii tnerite sated ETCALF, Sup’t. 


WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bask of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 
Reopens Sept. 11th. Two Courses Study, with Aca- 


Sha ectire Course address MB CARTER, V-Pres. 
IMAM. WOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
proved: Ree ie Densittally Located 8 1Oigs ak a. 


REV. C. V.SPEA. 


BOYS’ HOME AND si HOOL, . Malley, Se Semi- 


y, Fulton, Oswe 
bin e at's pomlowe oa cent ain h 
vantages at of a Christian home. Rey, J. GILMO UR. 


P (LL, MILITARY SCAP IM Nie 
Pee 


{ Cor. CHAS.J. WHIG! rae Associa 
ROBERT DONALD, A.M. Princi —4 


a ine tet ntieman | for® 
fort ty = ning Bin Meaty slras an enengome “th, 


— Having Children to Edfcate or ‘Schoo! 
Taxes to ay will find profit in ~ itp “ American Edu- 
cational a Mongbly.» Price 20 eta, or er: anbum. 

ERMERHORN %C 0, ’ Ty Bond st,, N. ¥ 
































Titec wy 
CHOOL F'URNITURT 

CHURCH & HALL SETTEES. us 
SMEAD, HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO,N.Y. 








NGLISH AND GERMAN 


E FRENCH, 
BOARDING Ap AND. DAY SCHOOL for, for Young Ladies, 


lence, R. I. 


RAGED RG GHGOR A Te Bk 


AGENTS WAN TED. 


The Most Attractive Sabscription Book 
Publistied this Year. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
IN SEARCH OF 


FHE GASTAWAYS. 
A Romantic Narrative of the Loss of Captain Grant, 
of the Brig“\B: andof the ‘Adventures 
of — > ildren an tends in his Discovery 
an 


ues. Embracing the Descrip- 
tion of a Voyage eth World. 


Author of “ works vee Leagues Onder the 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 170 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $3.50. Sold by ete, andres only. For de- 
scriptive circulars, terms, etc 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


UNDEVELOPED WEST 


FIVE YEARS IN THE TERRITORIES. 


BE OL DLE 
2» Or otek came of that = region SL 
aan ie Mississippi and the Pacific: Its Resources, 
Climate, Inhabi tants, Natural Gurlosities, etc., with 
e and adventure on Prairies, Mountains,and the 
ific Coast. Mr. Beadle has spent five years travel- 
ing in the new States and Territories, and knows 
more about their Resources, etc., than any other 
pea hm is illustrated with-over 250 fine 
wings of e Scenery, Cities, Lands, Mines, Peo- 

Sie on and idsities of the Great West, and is the beat 
species p selling | book ever “published. Send_ for 
SS 














LD ergaaimen kik Co., Philadelphia Pe 
we WAYS OF WOMEN 


Th thetr Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Relations. 


By A MEDICAL MAN. This is ed from the Am one of 
the most remarkable books yo eng 











‘Agents Wanted. 
_ We are in want of competent and respectable Laidles, 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 
Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most Libéral Commissions. 
This is a rare oppo! r clergymen, teachers. 


pportunity fo 
and’ students, or any other intelligent person, as @ pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth '$20, will be giyen' to every new %3 sub- 
seriber..to. THE INDEPENDENT,, thus, making the 
canvassing , not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a médre full description “of these premiunis ‘see 
another ‘column of this paver, If yon wish for good 
territory, séhd at once id ars d terms. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Ptace, New York. 
Post-officé Box 2787. 
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8 MACH NE. “als Machine wilt ch ain 
» ANit, 9c biad, . } ir a 

Re. superior... manner, +3. Full 
£ Tomneet gad Se et for five years.  We.wi 
e that rf sew a stronger, 

beaut, or more r Glaatic seam a 

% makes the “Elastic Lock i Every. se¢ond 


Address SECOMB & OO, ston, Mass,; 
= Pa.; Chicago, Il.: or St. Louis, Mo 





Agents Wanted oe 
AINTS «> \INNERS 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Dissected, analyzed, and portrayed’ as real men = 

women just Ike jnts and Sinn Sersof our own 
mal, Rac and Bopuiar, “ie Reads likes 
ZIEGL Mc- 


‘THE UNITED STATES Gin 





ie 
ce ans a month 














THE BEST ORGAN. EVER oppp, 
TO THE PUBLIC man 


in Style, Tone, and Finish, Special Vehiub ty qu. 
fend for Circulars. Verind Wo the iy 


Whitney & Slayto 
120 CHAMPLAIN sree 
WATERS’ ‘CONCERTO PARLOR Ongay 


- » ye ot Perf 





BCs Le 


nd 
I ge er 


s' PIA nos 

pr mm sae he So $275 ca 

DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, 

bh Ser im ge aoa 
one 

count fo i Churches, ee 

ance Societies; Lodges, etc. 








novel gnaey dircul 
DY; 518 Fe-% St.. Philadelphia. 
NTS WANTED FOR THE 
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The grandest and most succéssful new boeok.out. Ac- 
a to be the most decided success of ~ 


year—now i It co 
tains nearly 200 Magnificent, “ag Splendid 
containing fal tor #0. am: . Circulars, 


culars and janie, sent free. 
dress DUS IN, ILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


HEALTH AT HOME; 


Or, HALL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. 


By the celebrated Dr. W. W. Hatt, editor of Journal of 
4ca/, His last, greatest, and best work. All written ox 
ye i Just out, 


pressly dor thi open wanted. 
8..M. BETTS & Cv., Hartiords 
Conn. ; Chicagos lil. or Cincinnati, 0. 


$150 gents. 1873. Agents. 


MOTH DOUBLE WAP 
oft ne States and World. New 
State Maps. and. Charts, 








Salable ev- 
erywhere. Live men, with — or large 
capital write for Catalogue 
0. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay street, 

‘1 !New York. 


THE NEW SCALE 





~ 


27 Union Square, W.Y. 


Dudoubtedly the best Square Pia Pian malt 


Send for Circular wil 


Prices ranting from a0 TO iis 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Fi 








PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND SYRIA. 
The historiés of these wonderful Soantetes, Bd mn 
are always full of interest ; mice at histori: f: Per- 


ma} eolored an ut 
Mosthate On s owned engravings. 


farms from GEBBIN & BARRIE, 790 Sansom ‘Bee 
om m 
Siitaiel delphia. 





ro ears. aad pst be tiful 
vital ‘ip nance - ne or Jer rete ‘cham of 
chance 
A ere. Tt makes anton legant 0 Yoof M0 DD on 
su price bound. Price, $3. S by 


nos fer Tioga 





It Costs 
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Tie Pictorial Fire. 
's side & Parlor. Fan 


eae plan (most fa 
nt’s a. Suche: Address 





Money-Making Books for Summer Canva 
ing.. SOENTS AND S ng at B nts 


ual, by Miss Bocther and qT Stowe, Bo Both sellin fast 
and far. Exclusive ferrite Thera! erm 
& CO., New York, Boston. cago, and ea Wrindscn 


AGENTS, sover"fur:noa'wro wall seate'yon 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 93 Liberty &t. 
New York. 





‘Church Organs. 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


PRICE $500. 


Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Orran = 
great stréngth and pervading character, Something 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Bend stam 
for circular. 


E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STE GK are ne mee, 











ait AGENTS LOOKI $120 day made gelling 8 Scissors 
ani er e M 
Pee Ont SASTINGS © CO. Worcester, Mass. 


TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME "ae 
J, D. WilLIAMS; New York, Boston, and Chicago 


ag og ., 8th st., N 
AGE N T 8 “York, fo or best se ad oe published! 
$30.a week and expe lary or Commission. 


NTH to Agents. Articl , and stapl 
$475 AMON’ eM iyute, eee Chicago. sha 














PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
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New’ York, Boston, Cin Cincinnatt, avd Chicn 70. 
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CHAMBERS’ 
STERLING PIANOS. 


Unrivated Square ant Uprights. 


“SPECIAL 
ewer for Thformacion Chealar and B Price. 
@ unlimited and 
y our ECLAL Sare Orren."’ 


t, H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No.,101, Fourth Avenue. 





$100, fe ge 00 











DUNHAM & & SOs, 


(EsTABLIsHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS. OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: , 
Parties desiring to. purchase would, find ae 
their eevenny afore deciaing 

our ant Warerooms, 

noeeaunet te country. | ie s tbe ‘Pianos 
w 

Ba cling Bos Y Board, which for pated Hi ot 

superiority of tone renders them wus 

Every instrument fully saree 20 ent on 


Illustrated circulars and 
plication. 


Warerooms, 18 East (th Street 
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se LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


Noi:239 Broadway. 
gets for the Security of Policyholders, over - - - 


LES. STANTON, President. | GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, onthe a JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2a Vice-Prest. 
HAS, M. HIBBARD, Actaary. 





$8,000,000. 





oes 















ity b BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
., tdnton, Sheldon & Co. 
see 6 President oe and Indemnity Co. 
i “ Ss. 5 s t, 32 Cliffstreet, N. Y. 
yf bbe a ) Merchant, 81 Pirestreet, N. Y. 
boil 9° : ern ae e, 15 me Sit pe NY. 
ah eh 29! B. wR... ik ts BS Oa a Slip, N. ¥. 
aa STUDW M L f .y 
ify 
re AND OruERs. 
ne , a BANK |POLICIES A ieee NEW FEATURES. 
he Ineprance: Pompan: policies on approved lives. payable to the 
Odi, bee te reaches certain ahs whieh i ne never, rere exceed By 0 or.to his representatives on his previous 
ERED L we Seats ‘ne 6 8 lation of an poet Am and definice surrender value, which may be with- 
at the e' hi inl more year; or it Aa — ser the company, drawing an annual interest of 
site 4 ware ~ = more caine ht ae ioe aes a coep year as the ‘average interest of the 
be ly ; sampany, auch volley + att ached He pant Sara e premium hee $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 
e margin provide ded. for expenses, and to meet possible death 
paitin ex at those e expec ; 3d. the wdyance n normal cost of the énsurance to a done by the company in 
; vineswrance or’reserve w be sgeabelabe at 4 per cent. 
Be Ree ee of remium and tables attached to licies have been calculated by y the Consulting Actuary of the 
On, ‘Toningaty ay, ELizon WR a Bustin, 19 es Amp) Commissioner of Th noe Ba 
informatio om) ts Agen ‘0 m 
T : ws eed ap pany’s ce or any of i cies. success! en 
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MISURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 135 Broadway, 


7 a CAPITAL, - arcmi. & : - = $2,500,000 00 
aie ; ae Jan. i st, (873, = , bad - aa * ad Sore $4,446,858 73 
ai - = = = = = = = = © $590,914 19 


: ABSTRACT OF THE 
‘hirty-ninth Semt- -Annua |Statement, showing the Assets of the Comyany on the Ist day of January, 1878: 
8S 


Pests 


is 





SSDPPWSSRSHR 
a POteSCOCon 





“¥4 

TRATES WN. RN eee cr canclintcsnecastnimesensidnoriceeanets $4,446,558 78 
large din E LIABILITIES. 

4 Claims for Losses on Ist TW acs hss daiitaas Sct te digy tadsTes detec Gevbhontas $58 +939 4 
itis MM hemes dusk, ote! sdsktoee siieeBiasdss«decdih.oblibdaaledveitsihsudeiuaabUasbeecteedeed scanaT 19 
Ons J. MARTIN, = President. 

: J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





- SECURITY 
life Insurance and Annuity Co., 


NOS. 81 AND 33 PIKE STREET, NEW YORK. 


0 


RS ae ose | 
a aOR cae 


ROBERT L. CASE, President. 
(SAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 








- $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


THEO, R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres't. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


a 


Om “ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
Company. 








| OONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 
o OF NEW YORK, 





Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 






CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 







Policies issued, - - 55,000. 


Assets Si cet Shoe $6,000.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 









Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





-Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

=, OVER $2,500,000. 


en ec mg Sata Mora 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.. 


OFFICE: ; 
Nos. 346 and 8348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 15st, 1873. 

















ik 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 187% i $18,689,747 36 
Premiums and annuities > . - - $6,808,900 62 
Interest received an:] accrued - > - . 1,206,506 43 


7,515,407 05 


$26,205,154 41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance. - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses . 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Hexpenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, ss 
Stamps, etc. - 255,185 49 
re 4,600,813 65 


$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in. Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand 


- $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, a other stocks 


(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost  - - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York Cay Bene Racks “(market value 

$46,827 50), cost = - 41,549 00 
Real Estate 1,768,174 14 


Bonds and Mortgages (aecured by real estate valued at $26, 000, - 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies sesigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security) - 11,390,534 28 

Loans on existing policies (the regerve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069'991 51) 986,244 08 

Peepers and semi-annual aR due subsequent to J an. m4 





é - 591,405 51 
Premiums on existing policies in coursé’ of transmission and col- 

lection {estimated reserve on these policies $800, 008, in- 

cluded in Liabilities) - - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - - wufiite 28h - 29,083 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 hod ee Oe 6 ES 

21,574,842 ‘6° 
ADD 

Excess of market value of securities over cost ” - “ - 92,157. 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY |, 1873, S21, 667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1876 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses:awaiting proof, etc. - - 192,670: 00: 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i insuring 

$117,621,753 21 Fee a insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 

net premium) $1,000,852 65, non porpreting (at 5 ber cent. 

Carlisle net premium) - 
Balance of Return Famiee of 1972, payable during the year 

BIO Se - 


19,418,926 46 


181,436 76 
———— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424.92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating. 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ef. such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61.. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), ‘Union Buildings, corner William and Pine... 
DANIEL 8. MILLER ‘(Late Dater, Miller:& Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. - 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker); '33 Wall Street, 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wail Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35: Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), ‘Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry-Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Mie a7 71 Wall Street. . 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hi me Geren & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN Or Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR . F, Seymour & Co), 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 t. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, Suna ‘Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners. 


CHARLES, WRIGE.*, wD; ‘Audia’t’ Medical Examiner. 
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“‘Binisterial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 


AIKEN, Joun, Cong. of Georgia, at Pawlet; Vt. 

AIKEN, Jamezs, Cong., stated supply, North 
Falmouth, Mass. 

ANDERSON, T. B., Presb., inst., June 17th, 
Hopewell, Pa. 

ARTHUR, James H., Bapt., of Newton Theo. 
Sem., ord. as missionary to Japan, July Ist, 
1st ch., Hartford, Conn. 

RACKUS, CLarENcE W., Presb., ord., June 
llth, Northampton and Northville, N. Y. 

BAKE, Henry P., Cong., inst., Cambria, N. ¥, 

BEHM, E., Luth., of Osgood, Ind., at Jackson- 
ville and Meredosia, Ill. 

BIRD, E., Bapt., ord., Webster-st.. ch., New 
Haven, Conn. 

BOWLES, R. H., Bapt., of Greenbush, N.Y., at 
Jewett City, Conn. 

BRIDGEMAN, A. L., Luth., Argusville, N. Y. 

BRODWELL, H. J., Cong., of New Haven, 
Conn., stated supply, South West Bend, Me. 

BRUSH, Jzsse, Cong., of North Cornwall, inst., 
July ist, Berlin, Conn. 

CALKINS, M. H., Presb., inst,, June 25th, New 
Castle, Pa, 

CLARK, Asa F., Cong., of Peru, Vt., at Lever- 
ett, Mass. 

bee oy C.H., Epis., Trinity ch., Demopolis, 

a. 





CUMMINGS, A., Bapt., Fairmount, Ill. 

DARLING, Timotuy G., Presb., ord. and inst., 
ist ch., Schenectady, N. Y. 

DEAN, A. H., Presb., of Albany, N. Y., at 
Joliet, Ill. 

DICK, J. W., Bapt., of Still River, Mass., at 
South Woodstock, Conn. 

DIXON, Joun, Presb., ord. and inst., Ist ch., 
Providence, R. IL. 

DODSON, Gzo., Cung., of Hartford Sem., ord., 
July 6th, Hartford, Conn. 

DOOL, W.38., Presb., inst., John Knox ch., 
Knox Co., Ill. 

DUNBAR, M. J., Bapt., of Okemos, Mich., at 
Waterloo, Mich. 

EVELETH, J. F., Bapt., Livermore Falls, Me. 

FLOOD, M.. 8. C., of Warren, Pa., at Newell 
Creek, “a, 

FOWLER, Frep. K., Bapt., ord., June 12th, at 
Corning, N. Y. 

FRENCH, 8. J., Epis., of Trinity, Toledo, at 
St. Peter’s, Waterford, Pa. 

FUNFSTUCK, A. E., Luth., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

mes: hs Cuas. Henry, Epis., Clayville, 


GILBERT, D. M., Luth., inst., June 8th, Win- 
chester, Va. 

HALL, ALEXANDER, Cong., of Collinsville, 
inst., July ist, Plainville, Conn. 

HARGESTI, Davin, Presb., inst., Oak Ridge 
and Madison, O. 

HENRY, Bensamin C., Presb., of Princeton 
Sem., ord., as missionary to China, Sharps- 
burg, Pa. 

IRISH, Cuaxtes T., Unit., of Providence, R. I., 
inst., July 9th, Northboro’, Mass. 

JONES, Grorce E., Presb., ord. and inst., New 
Castle, Del. 

KERSHAW, Joun H., Ref. a ome inst., July 
1st, Stone House Plains, N. J. 

KLING, J., Luth., of Poestenkill, at East 
Schadock, N. Y. 

KUDOBE, Ernst, Presb., inst., June 6th, Pulas- 
ki and Highland, Wis. 

LAKE, J. W., Luth., inst., June 5tb, New 
Chester, Pa, 

LECKSER, O. F., Bapt., of Alma, Kan., at 
Newport, Ky. 

LIGHTER, Perer B., Epis., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., at Grace ch., Detroit, Mich. 

LOCKERBY, D. F., Presb., North Tenth-street 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LONG, J. M., Luth., East Germantown, Ind. 
MILN, Gzoreer C., Presb., inst., July 1st, Lib- 
erty Corner, NJ. : dae dives 

MOORE, THomas, Bapt., ord., June 28th. 

McALLISTER, F. M., Epis... of Kingston, 
N. Y., at Trinity ch., Elizabeth, N. J. 

MoFALL, D., Presb., inst., July 11th, 2d ch. 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 

PAYNE, Henry R., Epis., Christ ch., East- 
port, Me. 

PETERS, Joun §., Presb., of Princeton Theo. 
Sem., N. J., ord. and inst., Breckenridge 
ch., Huntington, West Va. 

PLITT, J. K., Luth., Catasanqua, Pa. 

POMEROY, Lemugt &., Presb., inst., July 2d 
Savannah, N. Y. . 

POWERS, James F., Epis., of Woonsock 
R. L, Ch. of the Advent, Philadelphia, Pa” 

PRESTON, G. M., Bapt., of Independ 
at Oldtown, Me. Si —Tsr 

PYNE, H. R., Epis., Christ ch. Eastport, Me. 

SS J. K., Ref. (Dutch), Princetown, 

—_ M. V., R. C., of Marengo, at Iowa City, 

a. 

RUSSELL, Josrra A., Epis., of Davenport, at 
Corning, Ia. 

RYDER, W. H., Jr., Univ, Malden, Mass. 

SATTERFIELD,’ D. J., Presb., of Allechen 
anes Sem., ‘ord. and inst., July 3d, Beaver 

‘a. 

SCHALL, E., Luth, inst., June 29th, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

SMITH, H. B., Cong., of New To 
July Ist, Greenfield Hill, Conn.” ~*~. 

STUART, Jony, Presb., ivst., JF 
Vandalia, Ill. RE See OB, At 

SNYDER, M., Luth., inst., June 21st, Al -usts- 
sown, ra. 

SWANEY, J. W., United Presb.; stated 
at Johnstown, Pa. : supply 


TRUE, Epwaxp H., Epis., St. Jobi’s, Millville, 
Mass, , 





TURNER; J; W.j Cong.; of Waverley, stated 
supply, Hyannis, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, Mzave C., Presb., of Sterling, 
Til, at Sandusky, O. 

WINSLOW, F. W., Epis., St. Peter’s, Ply- 
mouth, Par- : 

WITTEMBERGER, Josupn, Presb., ord., June 
10th, Beloit, Wis. 

ZABRISKIE, Ausert A., Ref. (Dutch), inst., 
July 6th, Preakness, N. J 


| CALLS. 
AVERY, Joun, Cong., of Exeter, to Cental Vil- 
lage, Conn. Accepts. 


BROWN, R. M., Presb., of Rouseville, Pa., to 
Fairview, N. Y. 

CLEVER, Conran, Ref. (Ger.), Columbia, Pa. 
Accepts. 

COLEMAN, James W., Presb., of Darien, to 1st 
th.; New Haven. Accepts. 

CLARK, G. W., D.D., Bapt., of Ballston Spa, 
to Somerville, N. Y. Accepts. 

COOK, 8. P., Cong., of Windsor, to Ludlow, Vt. 

CRAIG, W. B., Presb., Congruity, Pa. Accepts. 

DICKINSON, F. W., Cong., of Coventry, Vt., 
to Wauseon, O. Accepts. 

FALCONER, W. C., Presb., of Parkersburg, 
West Va., to Ist ch., Uniontown, Pa. 

FRENCH, Joun A., Presb., of Morristown, N. 
J., to lst ch., Troy, N. ¥. 

— J. B., Presb., of Danville, to Oil City, 

a. 


HENDRICK, 8., Bapt., Stoughton, Wis. Ac- 
cepts, 

HOLWAY, Jonny, Cong., to Lenox, O. Ac- 
cepts. 

HUGHES, J. V. R., Presb., Bald Eagle Valley, 
Pa. Accepts. 

HUMPHREY, B. F., Bapt., of Brighton, to 
Girard, Ill. Accepts. 

INGERSOLL, W. R., Presb., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Accepts. 

LEARNED, J. H., Bapt., of Sterling, Mass., to 
Thompson, Conn. 

LEWIS, J. C., Bapt., of Leon, to Murry, Ia. 

MABIE, H. C., Bapt., of Rockford, to Oak 
Pars, Ill. Accepts. 

MoKNIGHT, W. J., D.D., Presb., of Avondale, 
to 1st ch., Springfield, O. 

REED, Axsert, Presb., of Port Byron, to 
Cong. ch., Flushing, N. Y. Accepts. 

RILEY, G. W., Bapt., South-street ch., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Accepts. 

SHREVES, J. W., Luth., of Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Pottersburg, O. Accepts. 

SNYDER, Gro, W., Ref. (Ger.), 2d. ch., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Accepts. 

SHUMAKER, Joseru B., Ref. (Ger.), Lancas- 
ter, Pa. Accepts. 

VAN ALLEN, Cnarues E., Presb., of Middle 
Smithfield, to Danville and Mansfield, Pa. 

WARFIELD, F. A., Cong.. of Globe Village, to 
2d ch., Greenfield, Mass. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, MegapveE C., Presb., of Sterling, IIL, 
to Toledo, O. Accepts. 

REMOVALS. 


ALGER, Wm. R., Unit., Music Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 

DICKERMAN, SHERWOOD, West 
Haven, Conn., resigns. 

DULING, R. M., Bapt., Jersey-st. ch., Quincy, 
I 


Il. 
FESSENDEN, C. P., Bapt., Waterloo, Mich. 
FULLER, E. W., Univ., Whitesville, N. Y., 
resigns. Leaves Aug. Ist. 
GARDNER, N. B. H., Bapt., Wilmington, O. 
KUTLEY, T. R., Bapt., Lebanon, Ky. 
MUNROE, J. R., Bapt., Ist ch., Oakfield, Mich., 
resigns. Leaves Aug. 31st. 
PORTER, C. G., Bapt., 2d ch., Bangor, Me. 
RAND, J. F., Bapt., Franklin, N. H., resigns. 
Leaves Aug. 10th. 

RAYMOND, L. F., Bapt., Dubuque, Ia. 
SUTTON, J. Forp, Presb., Hermon ch., 
Frankfort, Pa. . 

WILBUR, Srpney, Epis., Alameda, Cal. 
WILLARD, Wit1tam A. P., Unit., Sudbury, 
Mass. 


Cong., 


DEATHS. 

HITCHCOCK, Hewry L., D.D., Presb., Hud- 
son, O., July 6th. 

HUGHES, A. G., Presb., Hawsfield, N. C., 
June 15th. 

JACKSON, E. W., Meth., June 18th, at Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

KELLY, Joun B., R. C., Atlantic City, Pa., 
July 6th, aged 32. 

KOENEKE, Henry, Methb., 
Belleville, Ill. 

MOULTON, A. K., F. Bapt., Cleveland, 0O., 
June 19th. 

PEABODY, Jostan N., Cong., North Stam- 
ford, Ct., June 27th. 

TALBOT, Samson, D.D., Bapt., Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., June 2y¥th, aged 44, 

VEDDER, Herman, Ref. (Dutch), Gallatin, N. 
Y., June 29th, aged 96. 

WASSON, L. J., Presb., of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
Minnesota, J one 13th, aged 27. 

WILSON, Jessz B., Presb., of Eugene City, 
Or., at Zelienople, Pa., June 2d. 

he pote, J., Luth., Lavansville, Pa., July 


June 19th, at 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
ANDERSON, Gatusna, D.D,, Bapt., .bas-re- 
— his professorship in Newton Theo. 
em. 
EDWARDS, Henry L., Cong., of North Mid- 


dleboro,-has been appointed superintend- 


ent of schools at Northampton, Mass. 

HELWIG, J. B., Luth., has been elected 
professor of theology in Wittenberg Semi- 
nary, O. 

ROBBINS, H. E., D.D., Bapt., of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been elected president of Colby 
University. 

WALTER; W. E., Bapt. 

rofessorsbip of matnematics, 
ollege, Ind, 


oas resigned the 
Frex Klin 





Pebbles, 


A waceisH journalist, who is »often merry 
over his personal plainness, tells this story of 
himself: ‘‘I went once to a drug store fora 
dose of morphine for a sick friend. The night 
clerk objected to giving it to me without a pre- 
scription, fearing I was going to kill myself. 
‘Pshaw !? said I, ‘do I look like aman. who 
would destroy himself?’ Gazing steadily at 
me, he replied: ‘I don’t know. Seems to me, 
if I looked like you, I should be greatly tempted 
to kill myself.’” 


....A young Englishman, by learning a little 
caution through service as a lawyer’s clerk, got 
out of a breach of promise case very nicely. 
He paid his addresses chiefly by letter and in 
the most poetic strain to a very pretty girl; but 
the ingenious young man invariably signed him- 
self: ‘‘ Believe me, my own dearest, divinest, 
duckiest Angelina, your fondest, most devoted 
(but without prejudice) Tommy.’ Angelina 
didn’t understand the legal phrase ; but it saved 
Thomas. 


...-A certain periwig maker had for a sign a 
picture of Absalom hanging from the branches 
of atree by the hair of his head, and under- 
neath the following couplet : . 


“Tf Absalom hadn’t worn his own hair, 
He’d never been found hanging there.” 





.... The following unique notice appeared in 
one of the New York papers lately: ‘‘For sale 
—a first-class seven-and-a-half octave piano, 


the property of alady about to travel with a - 


rosewood case and carved legs,’’ 


....A girl presenting herself for a situation 
at a house where ‘“‘no Irish need apply,” in 
answer-to the question where she came from, 
said: ‘*Sure, couldn’t ye persave by me accint 
that it’s Frinch Iam?” 


....This about a Memphis baby that died: 
‘*She rose as a star and beamed lucidly with a 
meteoric resplendency along the horizons of 
her parents, lightening their pathway with the 
sheen of hope.’’ 


....An Irishman, arrested for inflicting a 
black eye upon a compatriot, pleaded that he 
only threw a bit of water at him, but afterward 
admitted that the water was frozen. 


....The difference between the moderns and 
the ancients, according .to a civiJ-seryice re- 
former, is that the former earn their living, 
whilst the latter urned their dead. 


....Somebody asks why it is that theaters are 
seldom if ever struck by lightning ; the solution 
of which conundrum is that every orchestra 
has a conductor. 


....Byron eyidently believed in woman’s mis- 
sion—female missionaries : 

“Oh! that the desert were my dwelling place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister.” 

...-An enterprising resident of Pittsfield, 
Mass., wishing to publish a city directory, has 
been obliged, as a preliminary step, to number 
all the houses. 


....New Hampshire agriculturists say that 
the grainhoppers are likely to be rendered use- 
less by the profuse competition of grass- 
hoppers. 


....Dr. Holmes, being asked by a young phy- 
sician what sign to put on his door, replied: 
“The smallest fevers gratefully received.”’ 


....A fastidious citizen of Zanesville, O., ob- 
jects to the boys bathing in the reservoir which 
supplies the city with water. 


....A Kansas paper describes a man as being 
“as sociable as a batch of candidates two 
weeks before election.” 


...-A bore—the man who persists in talking 
about himself when you wish to talk about 
yourself. 

....-A New York paper says the up-town cat 
neighborhoods are thick with boots and 
“shoos!’? 


.+.. Why is the man who does not bet as bad 
as the man who does? Because he is no better. 


...-1f you wanted to stop the mouth of a 
river, would you do it with a lock and quay ? 


....What is that from which if you take the 
whole some will remain? Wholesome. 


... -Smiggins says that his idea of a grain 
elevator is realized in rye whisky. 


...-** Home—sweet, sweet home,” as the bee 
said when he entered his hive. 


....The order of the bath—either before or 
at least an hour after eating. 


_...A well-dressed dog wears a collar, and 
pants in the summer, 


.... What goes most against a farmer’s grain ? 
His reaping machine, 


.»».A joint stock company—the beef packers, 





‘place and burned the factories, 
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Beis tthe aca 


Tue Carlist: troops last w captureg 
town of San Guesa, in rte, but. the 
sequently driven out by a force of Repub 
The government troops afterward ‘Backed the 
text that the population cympeinage & 
Carlists. There has been a battle at the 
of Santa Coloma, Province of wn 
which fifty of the insurgents were sf” 
Senor Suner, minister of the colonies, has 
troduced a measure in the Cortes applying » 
provisions of the Federal Constitutj, = 
certain restrictions, to the Island of 
Rico. The resignation of Gen, Nouvily 
commander-in-chief of the Army of the Non 
has been accepted. It is said Genera} Corton, 
will be appointed his successor, 





---+The trial of the Modocs implicated inthe 
massacre of Gen. Canby and Peace 
sioner Thomas was concluded before the Mil. 
tary Commission last week Wednesday, Th 
evidence for the prosecution was of g 
character and left no doubt of the guilt of the 
prisoners. The testimony of the witnesses fy 
the defense amounted to nothing in fayor at 
the prisoners, but was simply a recital of whit 
the Klamath Lake Indians had done ang the 
statements they made to the witnesses sings th, 
trouble began. There is little doubt thet tj 
Commission will find the prisoners guilty oft 
charges on which they were tried, 


.---The French Government has under cop. 
sideration the question of calling a congress of 
representatives of the Great Powers, in Paris, for 
the purpose of discussing the terms of a ney 
commercial treaty. In accordance with th 
Berlin treaty of last March—under which the 
Departments of Vosges, Ardennes, Meuse, and 
Meurthe-et-Moselle were to be evacuated on the 
payment of the second installment of the last 
milliard of the war indemnity—the Germay 
troops began to retire on the 84 inst. Ths 
evacuation will be completed on August lith, 
There now remains due to Germany but 50), 
000,000 francs. 


.»..The cholera has appeared at variow 
places in Germany, but generally upon a small 
scale. The greatest number of cases have 0¢ 
curred in Bavaria. Cholera cases continue toh 
reported from Memphis, Nashville, Cincinnati, 
and other places in the West; and there have 
been two alleged cases in this city, but the latter 
were speedily proved not to have been Asiatic 
cholera, and it is probable that there have been 
great exaggerations in the Western reports 
The health officers report the condition of New 
York as being unusually good. 


-eeThe Italian Cabinet crisis has terminated, 
and Signor Minghetti has: formed a cabinets 
follows: President of the Council and Minister 
of Finances, Signor Minghetti; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Signor Visconti Venoste; of the 
Interior, Signor Cantelli; of Justice and 
siastical Affairs, Signor Vigliani; of Wer, 
Lieut.-Gen. Ricotti-Magnani; of Marine, Signot 
Saintbon; of Public Works, Signor Spavents; 
of Public Instruction, Signor Scialoja ; of Com 
merce and Agriculture, Signor Finali. 


....The Inman steamer “ City of Washing: 
ton’? went ashore on Gull Rock Bar, on the 
Nova Scotia coast, last week Tuesday. All the 
passengers were saved, but the vessel went 
pieces two days afterward and most of the 
cargo will be lost. 


....A meeting of all persons having claim 
against the United States which arose after tht 
terminal date fixed in the Treaty of Washingt 
has been called in London, for the purpos af 
taking joint action for the advancement of theit 


‘interests. 


_.».The custom-house authorities at i 
have fined the captain of the steamship Mo 
rillo,” which ran into and sank the emignt} 
ship “Northfteet,” in the, English Chanel 
200,000 reis. 

....Itis said that Bismarck will shortly™ 
tire from the Prussian Cabinet, retaining 
German chancellorship. Herr von Balan is 
be foreign minister. 


....The report that the Sultan of Tarkey ba 
issued a firman granting extraordinary p? . 
and privileges to the Khedive of Egypt : 
nied. q 

....The Khivan expeditionary force, andet 
command of Gen. Kauffman, will retum 
Tashkend about the middle of August. ‘ 

.... Bight Turkish men-of-war are of Fr 
way to Sumatra, to watch over the rover 
the Sultan on thatisland. 

_...The Gonnecticut legislature has _ 
the bill providing for & constitutional 
tion. 

«s..The European and ‘American Postal Cum 
gress is to meet at Berne, on ern : 
"<.,.Blacque Bey, Turkish minister a ng! 


ington, has been recalled, bis 
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FURTHER ON. 
c BY LUCY LARCOM. 


We two went Maying up the hil— 
Our little Hal and I— 
Jed onward by @ linnet’s trill ; 
The wind was soft, the sea was still, 
And violet-blue the sky. 


And blue as glimpses of the sea 
Shone level violet-beds, 
Far down below bare crag and tree; 
And, sweetly shy as flowers can be, 
White wind-flowers hung their heads. 





Great erowds of scarlet columbines 
Made sunrise in the wood, 
t the darkness of the pines; 
In lilac gauze amid green vines 
The wild geraniums stood. 


There are no hillsides pleasanter 
Than ours, far on in May ; 
Light sea-winds leaf and blossom stir, 
Never grew wood-flowers lovelier, 
And yet I could not stay. 


Some strange bewildering of the hour 
My restless footsteps won; 
Some whispers from a pine-tree bower, 
Some fragrance of an unseen flower 
A little further on. 


Til, on a summit gray with moss 
Ifound myself, alone ; . 

And saw, the billowy woods across, 

The ocean-billows foam and toss, 
And heard from both one moan. 


What had I gained by climbing there ? 
The flowers were pale and thin 

Around my feet ; but all the air 

Held hints of unknown sweetness rare, 
Hid sky and wave within. 


My boy-mate bounded up the steep, 
His lithe arms heaped with bloom— 
A treasure for a day to keep. 
Saw he that grand horizon sweep, 
That glory of vast room ? 


Iknow not ; but his flowers were bright, 
And full of perfume, too, 

And he had felt a keen delight 

In every sound and smell and sight, 
The chéerful woodland through. 


Yet hope I that he may not rest 

In earthly sweetness won ; 
Since we in seeking are most blest, 
And life hides evermore its best 

A little further on. 


w 





MAIDIE'S PARTY. 


BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 








Mamie sat under the table, on which her 
mother was cutting out work. She hada 
slate in her lap, and was very busy printing 
outall the words of her spelling lesson on 
i, when suddenly the door opened, and 
there came into the room little Julie Duval, 
vho lived a few doors off and frequently 
played with Maidie. Julie loved to tease, 
4nd now,as she met Maidie’s eye,she wore a 
very conscious, self-satisfied expression, and 
kept putting her hand in her pocket and 
carrying something to her mouth. Maidie 
wondered what it could be, and came out 
fom under the table. 

“Guess where I went last night,” said 
Julie, proudly, . 

Over to Susie Colby’s,” guessed Maidie. 

Pi T didn’t. Better’n that.” 

Up-town with your mother ?” 

“No, better’n that.” 

“Where did you go, Julie?” asked Maidie, 

lof curiosity, and wondering more and 
more what her little friend* had in her 
Docket that seemed to taste so good. 

Twent to my Aunt Ann’s,” said Julie, 
wey Impressivel . “She had a party, and 
*played games and we had supper. Oh! 
Mich beautiful fruit-cake, with frosting all 
over it and fall of currants and raisins, 

rt you wish you had been there to have 
tome, Maidie? Maybe she would have 
— “eV? to bring home, too.” And 

w her hand from her pocket again 

at it to her mouth, with buna. 
she j i 

rey much, seemed to enjoy eating very, 

‘ Dia she give you a piece to brin 
home?” asked Maidi ; : 

pill e, getting Closer to 
litle ot & she could have just one 
ane of the cake, if it was only a 


Jilie nodded 
» and helped herself 
pocket, Pp again 


j puch frosting she exclaimed, as if a bit 


Was melting in her mouth that minute. ’ 








Maidie, timidly, unable to bear it any longer 
and feeling very bungry and wishful. 

' “Zi never ate such good cake in all my 
life,” answered Julie, evasively, and not 
offering to give Maidie any at all, but con- 
veying another piece to her own mouth. 

Maidie’s mother had been listening, as she 
bent over her work; and now she thought 
it was time to interfere, so she looked gravely 
at her little girl, and said: 

‘**Maidie, if ever you have a very nice 
piece of fruit-cake, I hope you will not go 
around among your little friends telling 
them of it, unless you give them some, too. 
I want you always to be willing to divide.” 

This she said asa hint to Julie. Julie 
looked confused and hung her head rather 
sheepishly. 

“Well, I would give Maidie some, too, if 
Thad any,” she said, at last. ‘‘ But it isn’t 
fruit-cake, it is only old dry gingerbread.” 

And with that she took from her pocket 
all that was left. It was, as she said, noth- 
ing but hard, dry gingerbread, and Maidie 
looked at it with round eyes of amazement, 

‘*T can do better for you than that,” said 
Mrs. Brown, repressing asmile. ‘‘ Maidie, 
go to the tin box and get twelve of those 
little sweet crackers, and give half of them 
to Julie. That will be a nice sum in arith- 
metic for you.” 

Madie got them, in great glee, and invited 
Julie out on the porch-steps, where they 
could eat the crackers and scatter the 
crumbs to the robins, 

“Anyhow, Aunt Ann did have a party,” 
said Julie, confidently, as she nibbled a 
cracker, ‘‘and we had a real good time.” 

‘* What is a party ?” asked Maidie. 

“ Why, you invite lots of girls, and maybe 
boys, and play blindman’s buff and ‘ oats, 
peas, beans, and barley,’ and all sorts of 
games. They all dress in white and wear 
sashes, and by and by you.give them cake 
and lemonade and nice things for supper.” 

“T wish I could go toa party,” said Maidie, 
wistfully. 

‘*Didn’t you ever go to one?” asked Julie. 
** Well, when I have one I'll invite you; and 
when you have one you must invite me.” 

‘© Well!” said Maidie. 

“Why don’t you have yours right off?” 
asked Julie, insinuatingly. 

‘© Well, I will,” replied Maidie, whose 
ideas about a party were the vaguest pos- 
sible, only she thought it must be something 
very pleasant. 

‘* When ?” demanded the persistent Julie. 
‘© Wednesday or Thursday ?” 

‘“‘Oh! Thursday is my birthday,” ex- 
claimed Maidie, suddenly remembering it. 

‘* Well, then, have it Thursday, and call it 
a birthday party. Goody, I'll wear my new 
pink sash! Shall I iuvite Sadie Simmons 
and tell her to wear her white dress ?” 

“Yes,” said Maidie, feeling a novel pleas- 
ure in deciding such questions. 

“ What do you believe your mother will 
have for our supper ?” 

‘* Strawberries, I guess,” said Maidie, re- 
membered that her father never failed to 
bring her a basket of strawberries on her 
birthdays. 

“ Strawberries are nice,” said Julie. “ And 
I suppose she’ll have biscuit and cake and 
jam and lemonade. Who else shall you 
invite ?” 

‘Oh! I don’t know,” said Maidie, 
vaguely. ‘‘ There’}l be Sadie Simmons and 
you and me.” 

‘Oh! you must invite more than that, or 
my mother won’t let me come. You must 
invite ever so many. My mother will want 
to know how many are coming. How many 
shall I tell her ?” 

Maidie didn’t know. She had only thought 
of Julie and Sadie; besides, she began to feel 
a very slight misgiving that her mother 
ought to be consulted before she went any 
further. Buta brilliant idea struck her of 
an answer which would satisfy Julie and at 
the same time be true. 

‘Tell her ‘less than seventy,’” said little 
Maidie, anxious to oblige. 

“That'll do,” said Julie, with sparkling 
eyes. ‘‘ She'll let mecome, I know, and Ill 
bring Sadie. We'll come about six o’clock, 
shan’t we ?”” 

Yes, I guess so,” assented Maidie; and by 
this time the last cracker was eaten, and 
Julie, jumping up, said she must go home. 

Madie sat still little while, thinking what 
avery pleasant thing her party would be; 





and then she started to go in and tell. her 
mother about it. Bat just at that moment 
her Uncle Ned came driving up in his wide- 
seated buggy, and called to her to take a 
ride. She ran for her sunbonnet, her 
mother tied the strings, and away she went 
behind the fleet black pony, with all thoughts 
of the party driven utterly from her mind. 

She did not remember it again until the 
next day, when she was playing with her 
dolls, and then she immediately dressed 
them in their very best clothes, to be ready 
for the occasion; for, of course, the dolls 
would all come tothe party. Her mother 
was lying down, or she would have asked 
her to be sure to make jelly-rolls. When the 
dolls were dressed, she made believe take 
them to a show, and to a wedding, and then 
she played school and store, and forgot all 
about the party again. In fact, it did not 
seem nearly as real to her as the things she 
was ‘‘ making believe.” 

The next day was Thursday, Maidie’s 
birthday, and she received a new picture- 
book and a little work-basket, which filled 
her with delight. During the morning she 
heard her mother say the cake was out; but 
she shouldn’t make any more that day, for 
she was too tired and it was too warm. 
Just one thought did cross Maidie’s mind 
then about her party; but not to trouble her, 
childhood is so pliable. 

‘*T don’t care, I don’t mean tc have a 
party,’ she said to herself. ‘‘I’d a great 
deal rather look at the pictures in my new 
book.” : 

So, with this easy settlement of the ques- 
tion, the whole thing passed out of her mind, 
and she ran off to play, utterly unconscious 
of how two careful mammas in the neigh- 
borhood were starching and ironing white 
dresses, and saying to each other that they 
wondered bow Mrs. Brown could be so fool- 
ish as to let such a mere child give a 
party. 

‘* Maidie,” said Mrs. Brown, after dinner, 
‘“‘you may put on your clean blue cambric 
dress and your white apron; for Grandma has 
sent for you to spend the afternoon and take 
tea with her, because it is your birthday.” 

“Oh! goody, goody !” exclaimed Maidie; 
for of all treats this was the nicest. 

Grandma did not live very far away, 
especially if you took the short path across 
the fields instead of going around by the 
street, and the field-path was the way Maidie 
always went. So as soon as she was ready 
she started off, with her new book under her 
arm to show. 

She spent a perfectly happy afternoon. 
There were kittens in the garret, and chick- 
ens in the old barn, and a little white calf 
that Grandma was bringing up by hand. 
Maidie played with them. all, and fed and 
petted them, and was very much surprised 
when she was called in to tea. She had no 
idea it was so late as five o’clock. 

Grandma had hot biscuits and honey on 
the table, and waffles and seed-cakes—all 
the things Maidie liked best; so it was a real 
little feast. When she could eat no more, 
Grandma told her she might go out in the 
garden and pick roses as many as she 
wanted, and then she must run home, so as 
not to. be out too late. 

Maidie went into the garden, and stood 
among the bushes the happiest little girl in 
all the world, as she gathered great clusters 
of pink and white roses. The breeze rustled 
softly in the boughs of the plum tree above 
her; and the rays from the sun, which was 
now low down in the sky, played about 
her. 

But suddenly, as she happened to tum 
her head and glance toward the fields, she 
saw two little girls coming along the path, 
hand in hand, in white dresses, with sashes 
fluttering, one pink and one blue. They 
had on dainty slippers, and their hair fell in 
curls on their shoulders. 

‘‘Why, it’s Julie Duval and Sadie Sim- 
mons!” said Maidie, in utter surprise. They 
had caught sight of her and were coming 
toward her as fast as possible. 

‘*You’re a great girl!’ exclaimed Julie, 
“to invite company to your birthday party 
and then run away and Jeave’em !” 

“JT ain’t going to have any party,” said 
Maidie, feeling uncomfortable. 

“Oh! oh! what a story!” cried Julie, 
‘You invited me to come to your party, 
and told me to tell Sadie ; and I thought you 
was going to have ever so many, for you 
said not quite seventy!” 














“‘And Julie told my mother she guessed 
there’d be boys,” said little Sadie Simmons; 
**s9 my mother curled my hair!” 

* And then when we got to your house 
yo.w mother said you was over here!” con- 
th.aed Julie, in an aggrieved tone. 

** Well, ’'ll go home,” said Maidie, meek- 
ly, with a dim perception that she had 
done something wrong somehow, but will- 
ing to make-amends and have a party, after 
all, if they insisted on it. So she went into 
the house and told Grandma some girls had 
come for her and she must go. The dear 
old lady tied up her roses, kissed her good- 
night, and puta paper bag of seed-cakes in 
her hand; but Maidie felt too uncomforta- 
ble to be glad. 

‘“‘ Now,” said Julie, when she camie out, 
“‘you must turn your white apron around 
so it will hang over the back of your dress, 
and put your shawl around your shoulders, 
so if my mother looks out of the window 
she will think it is another girl going to the 
party. If you don’t, she’ll call me home.” 


Maidie submitted humbly, and, with Julie 
and Sadie pressing close on either side, so as 
to hide the blue dress, the three went back 
over the fields to Maidie’s house. Her 
mother stood in the door waiting for them 
with a puzzled face; but it did not take 
long to make herunderstand the story, for 
she was very quick at reading children’s 
troubles, and quick at smoothing them over, 
too. 

“Never mind,” she said, cheerfully. 
‘Come right in, and we’ll have lights in 
the parlor, Maidie, and you can play games 
with your little friends.” 

‘*May I put on my white dress, Mother?” 
asked Maidie. 

‘Tt hasn’t been done up this summer,” 
said her mother, laughing; ‘“‘but you may 
put it on, if you want to.” 

So Maidie put it on, and it was no matter 
if it was too short. Mrs. Brown took the 
roses she had brought and filled the vases 
in the room, besides making up a little 
bouquet of buds for each child. Then they 
played blindman’s buff and hide the thim- 
ble, and Maidie’s mother taught them two 
or three new games that they had never 
known before. Then Sadie spoke a little 
piece she had learned at school, and Julie 
offered to sing ‘“‘The Flower Girl,” if she 
could have a basket of roses to swing to and 
fro while she sang. Just as she was finish- 
ing the Jast verse there was a quick step in 
the hall, and in came Maidie’s father, with a 
basket of strawberries in his hand, looking 
very much amazed. 

“Why, what’s the matter !” he exclaimed. 
“Mr. Duval met me on the street just 
now, and said we had a large party this 
evening—nearly seventy children! I told 
him I knew nothing whatever about it.” 

His wife explained in a breath, and the 
bewildered man sank into a chair and con- 
templated the three little white-robed 
creatures who made up this brilliant 
party. 

“Now we'll have refreshments,” said 
Mrs. Brown, smiling, as she came into the 
room again, after a short absence. ‘‘ Here, 
husband, you may pass the saucers of straw- 
berries to the guests, and I will pass the 
seed-cakes.” 

So there was a merry little supper, after 
all; and when it was over, Mr. Brown took 
Julie and Sadie home, and explained the 
matter to their surprised parents. Mrs. 
Brown explained it still better the next 
day, when she found time to make a neigh- 
borly call. So it all ended as pleasantly as 
possible. 

But Julie Duval told at school what a 
splendid party she had been to the evening 
before at Maidie Brown’s—what nice games 
they played, what a good supper they had, 
and how the parlor was decorated with 
flowers, and how they had singing. 

So Maidie’s party seemed to be a success 
in spite of everything. 





Mr. BEECHER says as to mission schools 
under the care of local churches : 


“These are highly desirable in large cities, 
where many of the neighborhoods are neglected, 
and are not able to support a church. Such 
neighborhoods can be better reached under the 
Methodist system than under our own, unless 
we employ some such auxiliaries as mission 
schools. I regard mission schools as the tenders 
of the fleet. Our churches are men-of-war ; our 
mission schools are little steam yachts, that 
these men-of-war send out into the shallower 
waters or where they canno% xv.” 
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THE ELDER'S TALK. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








BEEN down to evenin’ meetin’, to hear what the 
parson’d say. 
Parson is college arnt, an’ a mightily clever 
man ; 
An’ it warms one up to hear him talk o’ the 
Judgment Day, 
’ the lake o’ fire an’ brimstun, as no other 
parson can. 


Sometimes it’s hard to foller him up to the 
hights so grand, 
When he argers on pints o’ doctrine, an’ non- 
confrumity views ; 
But it pleases some o’ the folks who'd rayther 
not understand, 
An’ say, ‘“‘ Why, thet’s bekase the pulpit ’s 
higher ’n the pews” 


Well, mebbe so; but my Nancy says—ap’ 
Nancy is wise enough, 
An’ talks like a parson, too, herself, when 
things in the house go wrong— 
That folks may go, for all she cares, to hear the 
botherin’ stuff ; 
But she don’t never hanker arter anything 
quite so strong. 


But ther’ wa’n’t any preachin’ that night that 
Nancy and me went down— 
For parson was mighty sick, an’ tuk in a sud- 
dent way— 
Though Deacon Potter was there, an’ likewise 
Deacon Brown, 
An’ ’twas thought thet Elder Hoppock might 
hev a little to say. 


The Elder’s as humbly a man as ever you'd wish 
to see, 
An’ ha’n’t any more book-l’arnin’ than the 
most on us, I guess ; 
But ther ain’t a child in the deestrick that 
wouldn’t climb on his knee, 
An’ he’s al’ays the one the women go to in 
any sort o’ distress, 


No, I can’t remember the sermon, to give it out 
word by word; 
It wa’n’t the sort o’ a discourse thet any man 
can repeat; 
But it went like a fiery needle through every- 
body thet heard, 
An’ each on us felt as ef somehow he’d got 
in the anxious seat. 


Weall shuck hands arter meetin,’ an’ I eouldn’t 
help it, I vow; 
My heart was so kind o’ full o’ what the Elder 
had said 
Thet I told the Widow Jinkins—who hcd lost 
her only cow— 
Thet I’d take the hide, an’ send her a better 
one instead. 


I tell yer that talk went down to the very soles 
of our boots, 
Mukin’ us toe the mark, an’ turn from our 
selfish ways, 
An’ a-tearin’ our sinful feelins up by the very 
roots, 
An’ a-givin’ the Lord an’ Master hisself the 
hull o’ the praise. 


Sound enough is the parson; but poor folks, 
like us, you know, 
Logic an’ l’arnin’ an’ stiffness once in a while 
ken excuse, 
‘For the sake o’ that good, old-fashioned, ginu- 
ine sort 0’ glow 
That warms us up when the pulpit gits down 
ez low ez the pews ! 


”Tain’t any use a-histin’ denominational poles, 
An’ a settin’ the bread o’ life on top o’ the 
cupboard shelf, 
or the only way to get at these hide-* und, 
perishin’ souls 
Is ter feel that yer ain’t any better o: more 
desarvin’ yerself ! 





THE ART OF CULTIVATING UN- 
HAPPINESS. 





Tue chase after happiness, or the pleasure 
which we dignify by calling it happiness, is 
generally supposed to be the common occu- 
pation of all the world. But this is by no 
means the case. There are people too apa- 
thetic to care about happiness at all. Some 
there are who pursue it in an inverted form 
—they find pleasure in being unhappy, and 
happiness in making themselves and all 
around them miserable; while others do 
really prefer tragedy to comedy, and, if 
they can get it inno other way, they will 
create tragedy or the illusion of it in private 
life. There are few actors, either good or 
bad, who bave not at some time believed 
that their réle was tragedy; and it is thus 
with these every-day actors on the world’s 
broad stage. There is a certain dignity in 
the claim. The tragedies of Euripides rank 
higher than the comfortable sayings of 
Horace. ‘‘ Ialso have suffered,” they proud- 
ly say. ‘‘ In sorrow only 1 seek for consola- 
‘tion.” Clearly, there are as many ways.of 


ibeing or doing the one —_~ as there are of 


‘being or doing the other. To cultivate the 


habits of ready forgiveness, of earnest and 
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= cheerfulness about small things, of 
ooking on the bright side carries a man a 
long way in one direction. To such, how- 
ever, as choose the opposite path we yolun- 
teer some well-intentioned advice. Those 
who find their pleasure—or, if that be too 
strong a word, their satisfaction—in devel- 
oping unhappiness in and for themselves and 
others must bring to their task 
as much care and concentration of pur- 
pose as if the object were not only 
good and wise in itself, but in the nature of 
things absolutely necessary; and the means 
to this end should be the subject of serious 
reflection. A well-sustained artificial physi- 
ognomy or demeanor of any kind often turns 
counterfeit: into reality. If a man fixes his 
face for good temper, he almost compels 
himself to be good tempered ; whereas, by as- 
suming perpetually a peevish expression, a 
peevish temper is engendered. But this isa 
work of time. Of course, the better and 
more thorough method is to create in your 
own breast the sentiment you desire to man- 
ifest. And this with practice becomes a 
matter of the utmost facility, laying down 
a line beforehand, so that in representing 
unhappiness ste may not appear in the 
character of Despair. , 

One of the first moral qualities to be cher- 
ished is suspicion. This exercise produces 
endless results, often quite unexpected, since 
the operation of it hardly admits either of 
guidance or check; for who is there that in 
the past, the present, or the future may not 
be bitterly distrusted if long watched through 
a particular focus? Father, mother, wife, 
husband, or your best friend—of any of 
these it is quite possible to end by believing 
the very worst if you steadily accustom your- 
self to the notion. And if not living beings, 
there are other'soutces. Try to detecta par- 
ticular malevolence as regards yourself in 
whatever circumstances occur or whatever 
fate befalls you; indulge in portents, dream 
dreams, and be careful to remember them and 
attach great importance to them whenever 
they presage coming misfortunes. In this 
way you may enjoy anguish at will and revel 
in miseries that have not yet accrued. By 
describing your miserable state of mind to 
others you will probably propagate it, and 
so ‘‘ spread far and wide the great secret of 
sadness.” If your friends resolutely refuse 
to share your sentiments, or even to listen, 
you must content yourself with prognosticat- 
ing for them sorrow in the future. Then 
there is envy to be induced and cherished, 
so that the sight of the success of others 
shall never fail to produce murmurs, grudg- 
ing, and sullenness in yourown breast. Too 
much from this point of view cannot be said 
in favor of the habit.of passive vindictiveness 
or the quality of unforgivingness. There is no 
better fertilizer than this with which to pre- 
pare the ground for a fruitful crop of unhap- 
piness. Revenge is not herein implied, be- 
cause that might lead to action, and ina 
healthy stand-up fight bad wishes might be 
blown into the air, bad blood spent, and 
thus all the care and trouble expended 
would be thrown away. It is a good 
plan tokeepin mind and ina certain fashion 
celebrate the anniversaries of particular 
griefs, losses, insults, or injuries. If neces- 
sary, make entriesin your diary to aid your 
memory, for some people are. absurdly loose 
on this head, and when they grant a pardon 
forget the offense as well as the cause and 
date. Evenif you forgive a wrong, you are 
not bound to forget it or to refrain from re- 
ferring to it when so inclined, adding the 
fact of the pardon accorded as an extra shaft 
of pain. pining and habitual discontent 
are less unamiable but still very serviceable 
qualities. They should be steadily indulged, 
constantly fed, and the causes must be often 
silently reviewed and dwelt on, so that noth- 
ing may be overlooked or forgotten. This 
group—t, ¢., envy, vindictiveness, repining, 
and discontent in general—have this clear ad- 
vantage: by cultivating them you not only 
create your own special atmosphere of 
neutral tint or Indian ink, but you positive- 
ly obtain a solid rest and fulcrum for the 
future, since they have a peculiar power of 
corrosion. They eat into temper, health, 
and morals alike; they penetrate deeply, 
take strong hold, spread their roots, and so 
on, as certainly as rust honeycorbs steed or 
acid acts on limestone. ; 

Again: “A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is 
remembering happier things.” And this 
crown, so desirable to wear, is within the 
reach of almost any one who steadily applies 
himself to obtain it. There are few in the 
present who can fail to remember a happy 
past, which, by taking pains and ‘‘ making 
believe very much,” they can represent to 
themselves as much happier than it really 
was. All relating to it should be frequently 
rehearsed, brooded on, and mourned over. 
But, if there are people whose condition is so 
obstinately unfavorable to artificial misery 
that, in fact, they are in the present infinitely 
happier, better off, and more free in action 
than at any former period of their lives, they 
must, in the language of novelists, throw a 
veil over the past, and, having no prospect 
or chance of wretchedness in the present, 
they must look to the future in which to re- 
coup themselyes of the sorrow which has 
been denied them and the unhappiness 
which they have so far failed to obtain. 
For the future is necessarily more fertile 
than the ‘‘ has. been”—‘‘of all words the 
most pathetic,”»as an apostle of sorrow has 
beautifully said or sung—because imagina- 
tion can roam at will; but Memory, though 
she may exaggerate and color, ought not to 


be allowed actually to invent. So, take it. 
that we are young now, with friends and 
Telatives around us. 
Fathers, our children may die or break our 
hearts. Husbands, our wives may drive us 
either into the bankruptcy or the divorce 
court. It is advisable to dwell much on these 
possibilities and to realize them in thought; 
so that, even if circumstances turn other- 
wise, we shall, at least, have enjoyed these 
miseries by anticipation—a delight of which 
no man Can deprive us. Again: Whatever 
is uncertain, old age and death are not. If 
you are young, reflect that the young may 
die; if you are old, that the old must die. 
By imagining a lingering, solitary death, 
Caused by some especially dreadful disease, 
an ingenious person can easily create an 
amount of mental wretchedness little if at 
all inferior to the reality. ‘‘ Thank God, it 
is no worse,” is an expression often heard on 
the lips of the votaries of cheerfulness. Such 
a phrase or such a frame of mind as causes 
it ought to be decisively discouraged by 
those who seriously cultivate unhappiness. 
If these people are poor, they find comfort in 
the fact that they are not paupers; if they 
break a limb, they rejoice that they have not 
broken two. You must. view things in 
another light: and steadily anticipate the 
very worst. Think that mortification may 
and often does result from a fracture, that a 
headache may be the precursor of insanity, 
that a pimple may be the beginning of 
cancer, and that, if you die, even that may be 
an illusion, in which case you will certainly 
be buried alive. The precise degree of mis- 
ery which it is possible thus to induce can 
hardly be gauged, but it is very consider- 
able. It comes easily by. practice, and is 
much more commonly to be met with than 
is generally supposed. There is also to be 
attained the habit of rejecting all fresh or 
accidental sources of happiness which 
open out, as it were, hap-hazard in 
life. These obstacles to your success 
must be conquered in detail: regard them 
with coldness and sour distrust, examine 
them one by one, discover or believe that 
you discover their hollowness or their fleet- 
ing, temporary, and unsatisfying nature. 
If, notwithstanding this severe ordeal, these 
advantages are undeniably real, substantial, 
and of a lasting kind, little, indeed, can be 
done except to close your eyes, ignore them, 
and reflect that, fn the natural order of 
things, decay follows blossom and fruit as 
surely as night follows day after the most 
beautiful of sunsets. But, if by no exertion 
can you procure sufficient unhappiness of 
your own, you may still suffer vicarious 
misery in the persons of your friends, if 
such you still possess—apprehend all things, 
attain hopelessness, make the worst of the 
present, and look on the black side of the 
future. There is an art not sufficiently 
understood in this country—of ‘‘ posing” in 
your wretchedness and surveying yourself 
as it were from the outside. The French 
have the word and understand the knack or 
trick—de se poser. ‘‘I am not made,” says 
Rousseau, in his Confessions, “like any other 
man I have seen.” And thence inevita- 
bly follows a burst of senseless pitié 
de soi méme; whence by easy grada- 
tions through dismalness to blackest mel- 
ancholy. Jt is true that all this will 
make people disagreeable, and that it has a 
distinct tendency to se vietllir et ’ enlaidir may 
be taken as certain as that two and two 
make four. So best. The assurance of being 
thus rendered through advancing years more 
cankered and -unattractive, more unfit to 
love and be loved, will cast a solid and legit- 
mate gloom on any stray particles of the 
happiness which they have rejected and the 
pleasures they have forsworn.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
a 


THE DEPTH OF THE ALANTIC 
OCEAN. 


Tue general result of the soundings of the 
Atlantic Ocean would indicate that the 
average depth of the Atlantic bed is not 
much more than 12,000 feet, and there seem 
to be few depressions deeper than 15,000 or 
20,000 feet—a little more than the hight of 
Mont Blanc. Dr. Thompson sums up the 
general results of the Atlantic soundings as 
follows: ‘‘In the Arctic Sea there is deep 
water, reaching to 9,000 feet to the west and 
southwest of Spitzbergen. Extending from 
the Coast of Norway and including Iceland, 
the Firée Islands, Shetland and Orkney, 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the bed of the 
North Sea to the Coast of France, there is a 
wide plateau on which the depth rarely 
reaches 8,000 feet ; but to the west of Ice- 
land and communicating doubtless with the 
deep water in the Spitzbergen Sea, a trough 
500: miles wide, and in some places nearly 
12,000 feet deep, curves along the east coast 
of Greenland. This is the path of one of 
the great Arctic return-currents. After 
sloping gradually to a depth of 3,000 feet. to 
the westward of the coast of Ireland, in lati- 
tude 52 deg., the bottom suddenly dips to 
10,000 feet at the rate of about 15 to 19 feet 
in the 100; and, from this point to within 
about 200 miles of the coast of Newfound- 
land, when it begins to shoal again, there is 
avast undulating submarine plain, averag- 
ing about 12,000 feet in depth below the 
surface—the telegraph plateau. 

A valley about 500 miles wide and with a 
mean depth of 15,000 feet stretches from off 
the southwest coast of Ireland along the 

















We may lose all. | 





coast of Europe, dipping, into, the Bay of. 


Biscay, past the Strait of Gibraltaranas, 
the west coast of Africa, Oppo tong 
de Verde Islands it seems to merge iim 
slightly deeper trough, which oecnpie 2 
axis of the South Atlantic and 


the Antarctic Sea. A nearly sitni nd 
curves around thecoast of "North Amaya 
sbout 12,000 feet in depth, off Newton 
land and Labrador, and becoming 

ably deeper to the southward, where tn 
lows the outline of the coast of the State 
and the Bahamas and Windward Islands, 


+ and finally joins the central trough of the 


rom pey off the coast of B With 

a depth of 15,000 feet.” — The Popui 
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MR. LORING’S LAST POEM 


(ra family of 
ck W. Loring, Wee 'wae ciate by the Apa : Fat 
ng Wheeler's “expedition mane err. 
Sonsent of the Tribune, have recovered the ght 
at were on his person when he fell, In his 
2oisvtng race enon now an aa 
world.) slay. 
Do you ask me, starry eyes, h 
To describe the lover true ? 
Wonder not at my surprise. 
Who should know as well as you, 
Think of all that you have seen, 
All the lovers that have been; 
He is true whose love is shown 
For her sake, and not his own. 


What he does he does alone ; 
Yet he hopes it wins her thought, 
All that in his soul has grown 
To her sovereign feet 1s brought; 
To his soul her image clings, 
She seems woven in all th 
And each thought that in him stirs 
Is not for his sake, but hers. 


For her sake he will endure, 

For her sake will sacrifice ; 
Bravely bearing, her love sure, 

Censure, slander, scorn, advice, 
If another wins her heart, 

Sadly he will from her ay 
Sadly, bravely, true love is 

For her sake, and not for his, 


This is the true lover sweet— 
True as ever I am true; 
For my love is all complete, 
Perfect since it comes from you. 
Darling, yet ’tis not true—no! 
For I could not let you go. 
I must keep you where you’ ve grown, 
For my sake and for your own. 


For your own because I love 
More than any other can, 
More than ever love could move 
Heart of former man. 
Look at me and then agree, 
None have ever loved like me; 
For whatever I may do 
Is because I live in you. 


Kiss, and so shut speech away. 
When old age our life has spent, 
*T will be time enough to say, 
What is love in ment ? 
For the present all s shine ; 
You are here and you are mine. 
Love makes light and song and flowers, 
For whose sake ? Dear love, for ours. 








ALOVE-FEAST AMONG THE DUNK- 
ERS. 


One of the most interesting episodes of 
our synodal gathering was an evening 
to a Dunker service, held in’ barn, five 
miles from Litiz. é ; 

The Dunkers are a very curious religious 
sect, originating in the Oid World, and flour- 
ishing in .various parts of our country, éspe- 
cially in Lancaster Co., Pa. They are well 
to-do farmers, and, as a friend remarked to: 
me, are likely to be found wherever there is, 
fertile limestone soil. Their ministers are 
uneducated and unpaid farmers; theit ba 3 
ion is a compound of honesty, hard 
and legal rites; their churches are bars 
and their chief meetings concentrate thet: ; 
selves in half-yearly services before and ah, 
ter harvest. 

Leaving Litiz after tea, we were 
carried behind our landlord’s swift and pow: 
erful horses through a real garden-land, to 
the place of Dunker meeting, the 
white barn of a rich farmer of their persus 
sion. The lanes leading to the barn is 
filled with carriages, and the grounds were — 
crowded with spectators, who were : 
under the apple trees or around the wide 
opened doors of the barn. e services 
were well under way and the interesting 
ceremony of feet-washing over when we 
arrived. With some difficulty we W ood 
our way over implements and hay-piles t 0) 
one eorner of the barn, from which te 
could overlook the whole scene. por 
ing had been cleared for the brethren : 
sisters, who sat along narrow tables ranget: 
across the body of the barn. AP ee? 
well separated the sexes, and over 2 
could see the serious faces of the hive 
with their white caps and white 
while a row of sedate brethren sat wy it 
to us that we could have laid our i 
their hair, religiously parted in the m 

As we came in they were silently 
ing of their love-feast, On the eras the 
stood tin bowls of lambs’ broth, M oe 
boiled joint aside of them, bread an gre 
and water served out of watering Cam 
About two hundred eanany were dete 
of the meal by the light o tallow cab' 
and never a word was spoken, except in. 9) 3 
dress, or hymn, or prayer. i aa! 

After the love-feast was over the hee me 


i - reminded us 
atid noe, keep the. Lord's feast im, Wit» 
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there is still another, viz. : 












de them greet each other 
Sees ere they tasted thei 
entl am 
salutations passed one si 
rhe and up the other. Then the 
the were consecrated and passed from 
to hand. The scene was striking. T § 
eon aimly lighted by the candles ; the 
of all were sober and of some were 
oghtful Many of the men were gray and 
toil-Wort ; -and some of the women; if, not 
viful, had a sweet charm in their faces. 
Sometimes @ German or an English hymn 
ai tpwatd among the rafters of the barn ; 
ee pen there Was deep silence again, broken 
= 7 slight rustlings in the hay and low, 
ed rsamong the strangers, watching to 
i's what tew ceremony would next be 
ted from the cross: gs-table at which the 
pt cher sat. Here was a strange 
of the true and the false—a ritual 
mae and yet refined, and asclosely observed 
; these farmers aS are the forms of St. 
Alban’s by its fashionable devotees. 
As the ceremonies were closing, we left, 
assed through groups of farmers’ sons and 
daughters, decorously making love to each 
other, drove rapidly through a landscape of 
sown ‘fields and woodland patches, gloriously 
lighted by the June felt moon, Near aasaniay 
n ten and eleven o’cloc . 
memes —The Moravian. 
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A CONTRAST. 
BY ©. F. H. 
“The Word of God is not bound.” 


passed over the city at night, 


When a mene burnt low and the stars were 


matt wings and robes of white ; 
Tothe Throne of the Lord they were speed- 
ing. 


first did in joyous accents tell 
Lah the work athe Lord it prospered well, 
ort saints were strong, and the power of 


sraasl at length o’ercome and vanquished. 


“T beheld,” he cried, ‘‘a beauteous fane, 
Where hymns to the praise of the Lamb once 
slain 


pith all a all tsa excellencice it is the 
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Were sung in a sweet, harmonious strain 
By the lips of the white-robed choir. 
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DR. C. MLANE’S 
Celebrated American 
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SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 
4 eee countenance is pale and leaden- 


colored, with occasional flushes, or a 


| circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 


the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 


lip; occasional headache, with humming 


or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive ; stools slimy ; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid ; respiration occasion- 
ally ‘difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 
Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 
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TAX EXEMPTIONS. 


Tue Board of Assessors of the City of 
Brooklyn, in this state, having been directed; 
by the Common Council to prepare a “de 
tailed statement of all real estate within ,the 
limits of the city not available for taxation 
purposes by reason of exemption,” report 
14,827 lots, estimated at cost value, includ... 
ing the buildings thereon, to be worth $88,- 
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then equal justice to.all requires that all such 
property should bear its own appropriate 
burden. To release a portion is unduly to 
load all the rest. The release*is virtually a 
donation which the law compels taxpayers 
to make in behalf of the property thus ex- 
empted. They have to pay not only their 
own taxes, but also those which properly 
fall to the released property. 

But it is said that the property in question 
ought to be exempted on account of its 
moral and beneficent uses to society. This 
argument proves too much. Banking in. 
stitutions, trust companies, and railroad com- 
panies render an immense service to the pub- 
lic weal; and yet no one would advocate 
their exemption from taxation for this rea- 
son. There is hardly any kind of property 
that does not by its use contribute to the 
general good as really as church property. 
Every homestead in which a family lives is 
the seat of an institution older than the 
church, that is of the highest moral 
and material service to the state; and, 
hence, it might claim exemption from tax- 
ation for just as good a reason as that which 
is urged in behalf of the structure in which 
a religious congregation worships. This 
theory of special benefits as the ground of 
special exemptions refutes itself the mo- 

| Ment we give it an impartial application. 
| ;It may be said that these exemptions are 


tended to the holders of such property, be- 
cause-they-are not able-to pay taxes on it. 
tha wwe ha three replies: First, in 
ny Gases ho supa poverty is real, as when 
religious-coxporations own church property 
_ worth allthe way from twenty thousand to 
half a million of dollars or more. Such 
corporations are not too poor to bear a just 
tax: burden. Secondly, the law ought to 
have nothing to do with the owners of 
property except as mere owners; and, 
hence, ought to tax it according to its value, 
whatever may be the use to which it is put 
or whatever maybe the condition of its 
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:withithe peoperty itself. Thirdly, 
mt ‘would equally prove that all 
p -Owhed by comparatively poor peo- 
ple:#bould be exempted from taxation—a 
consequence which no one would accept. 
‘There is no reason -why a man who is worth 
but a thousand dollars should be taxed on 
that amount that is not equally good in ap- 
plication to a ‘religious corporation or a 
preacher of the Gospel worth a similar 
amount, 

_ Aindeed, the. whole argument for these 
special exemptions is either false in the fact 


which it affirms or fallacious in the inference 






075,000, on which not a dollar of .tax \isj which. it draws. The moment we attempt 


levied.» This property is of two kinds, be-: 
ing eitlier public or private ; ame, the Jaséer , 
is either individual or corportte. ‘The"Se-% 


emption. under the first hedd~/amounté’ | 


$18,578,000 ; and that in favo¥ Sf Glergymen, . 
churches, and’ charitable ~' instfttitions 
amounts to $12,405,000, which, if taxedvat 
the rate of three and a half per cent.—the 

average tax for Brooklyn in 1872—would 

yield a revenue of $434,175 to aid in defray- 

ing governmental expenses. . 

A similar examination. extended through- 
out the state would reveal the fact that more 
than a hundred millions. of propérty, de- 
voted to religious or charitable uses pays no, | 
tax for the support of the government, 
whether of the city, county, or state. And 
if the examination were extended through- 
out the whole United States thé exemption 
would amount to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The property thus exempted is 
private, being owned by individuals or cor- 
porations. The necessary consequence is 
that those who pay taxes are more heavily 
burdened than they would be but for this 
large exemption. There is, of course, no— 
sense in taxing public property, since the 
public treasury would have. to pay the tax; 
yet the case is wholly different with private 
property, a tax upon which comes out of 
individuals or corporations. 

Now, in respect to-all private property, our 
position is that there should be no exemp- 
tion, but a fair and equitable distribution of 
tax burdens in proportion to the amotnt of 
the property. The general reason which 
justifies any taxation demands that it should 
be impartially administered, without any 
discriminations or favoritisms; and, if 
private property be made the basis of taxa- 
tion, as in the nature of things it must: be,’ 
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4o ‘generalize. it by all its possible applica- 
tions jt falls to the ground. Even-handed 
ustice sweeps away the whole system, and 
; akes private property, no matter what may 
be its uses, honestly bear its own burdens. 
Let those who own the property and con- 
trol its uses pay the state their just propor- 
tion for the benefits they receive. They 
have the same benefits enjoyed by all other 
property-holders and there is no good 
reason why they should not share with 
them in the public expenses of society. 









LIBERAL ORTHODOXY. 


nebulous group of persons known as Liberal 
Congregationalists are getting a bombard- 
ment all around. The doings of the Kansas 
State Association and of the Council at 
Milford have furnished ‘the defenders of 
‘the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints” with a text upon which’ they have 
preached already a hundred homilies. Two 
men who believe that the mercy of God is 
not-entirely confined in its exercise to sin- 
ners in this world have been received into 
fellowship by two Congregational bodies— 
one at the East. and the other at the West. 
This fact has aroused several of the watch- 
men on the walls of Zion, and the trumpets 
have given forth.a doleful if not an uncer- 
tain sound. 

Now we are not set for the defense of any 
+} sect, much less of any wing of a sect. 
Nevertheless, we do not hesitate to say that 
the fuss which some persons are making 
about this matter is simply ridiculous. To 
tell men that there isa chance for them in 
‘the next world is a heresy, vo doubt ; but it 
is @ heresy of a much less injurious descrip. 





to be regarded as.a species of charity ex-, 


owners. The, primary concern of the law. 


Just now that undefined and slightly ° 





tion than to tell them that there isno chance 


for them in this world—and that, prac- 


tically, is about what they are told by a great 
multitude of those who pride themselves on 
their orthodoxy. 

So long as this fatalistic heresy is nursed 
and dandled in our theological seminaries ; 
so long as (with no other protest than a wry 
face ora knowing wink) we put men into 
the ministry who believe and teach that 
God is an unnatural parent and an unjust 
judge, so long we must for consistency’s 
sake keep silent concerning the comparative- 
ly innocuous error which these two Congre- 
gational bodies have consented to overlook. 
De minimis non curatur is a sound maxim 
in theology, as well as in law. Those who are 
willing to have their young men taught the- 
ology by such a man as Dr. Shedd should 
not object to have the Gospel preached to 
sinners by sucha man as Mr. Richardson. 
It is certainly conceivable that the latter may 
do some good, but the harm which may be 
done by the inculcation of his heresy is in- 
significant compared with that which is 
done by instilling into the minds of young 
men such infernal notions about God as pass 
unchallenged through all our councils. 


But, while these steps toward the tol- 
eration of a belief hitherto regarded un- 
sound may be resisted by those most 
immediately concerned,. there is, to 
speak frankly, some slight indiscretion in 
the outcries of those who are without, 
Our neighbor, The Liberal Christian, moved 
by these and other recent occurences within 
the orthodox churches, has vented its relig- 
ious indignation in a storm of invective 
against the msincerity of those men who hold- 
ing liberal opinions remain in the orthodox 
churches. The Churchman takes up the 
strain, and many other journals whose re- 
ligion consists in orthodoxy join in the hue 
and cry. The Lideral Ohristian says that 
Unitarianism is no. such loose and inconsist- 
ent system as that of the ‘‘ Liberal Congre- 
gationalist”; inasmuch as “‘it limits its dis- 


ciples. strictly by the logic of its 
principles.” Precisely what the prin- 
ciple may be _ which strictly limits 


Dr. Bellows, on the one hand, and Mr. 
Frothingham, on the other, we do not pre- 
tend to know, unless it be the principle of 
the attraction of opposites. We have even 
heard it said that the position of the editor 
of the Liberal Ohristian within his own de- 
nomination is quite as ambiguous as that of 
the Liberal Congregationalists. By some 
persons he is strongly suspected of a belief 
in the authority of the Bible and in most of 
the doctrines of supernatural religion, and 
by others he is regarded as an-undisguised 
rationalist. In one convention he seems to 
be hunting with the conservatives; in the. 
next he appears to be running with the radi- 
cals If ‘‘ there is no liberty in the Unitarian 
Church for saying one thing and meaning 
another,” there is certainly liberty for saying 
things that are certain to be understood in 
two directly opposite ways. We do not 
accuse any of these moderate Unitarians of 
conscious insivcerity ; we suppose that, in 
holding the balance between two hostile 
tendencies, they are sometimes misunder- 
stood without fault of their own, and some- 
times, perhaps, innocently misunderstand 
themselves; but we do insist that they are 
not exactly the men to complain of a lack 
of definiteness in the organic principles of 
other sects or of a lack of. perspicuity in the 
creeds of other confessors, 

To the Churchman the same message, with 
our compliments. The Churchman is noth- 
ing if not Anglican. It makes more than 
any of the other Episcopal journals do of 
the relation between the Church (with a cap- 
ital C) in this country and the mother 
Church of England. Yet this Anglican 
church, to which the Churchman is so loyal, 
takes into its capacious net all sorts of odd | 
theological fishes, Papists and Infidels are 
equally at home within its elastic commun- 
ion. Is it quite consistent in the Ohurch-° 
man to reprove the Congregationalists for 
tolerating two men who differ by just a 
shade in just one doctrine from the accepted 
standards of the denomination? 

We have one word to say abont the posi- 
tion which the liberal men hold in the ortho- 
dox denominations. By the ultra orthodox, 
on the one hand, and the out-and-out Liber- 


als, on the other, they are-accused of double 


dealing, - ‘The. Liberal Christian says -they: 


stay where they are that they “may have 










all the advantages of continuine ina... 
rich, and populous sects.” wan ald, 
to accuse ; and nothing is more Datural the, 
to suppose that the man who Tefuses to Join 
your church does so for selfish and ; 
reasons. But there may, perhaps, bea py 
charitable construction put upon the gona; 


_of the liberal men in the orthodox 


inations. In just one point it may be 
differ from their denomination, py 
other respect they are in perfect a 
with it. They believe in its prin 
they are at home in its seocintiony, 
have always worked by its methods and tay 


_ not do their work in any other Way. Thy 
believe in prayer-meetings, in h 


earnest work of evangelization. The 
of religion they believe in is not the king 
which is generally in vogue in the s0-calley 
Liberal churches. They would be Ott») 
their element if they went into ANY Of tiny 
churches. They want to stay where 


_are because their hearts are there and be 


cause they could not be so happy nor, 
useful elsewhere. 

As for the assertion that their connectjo) 
with the old and populous sects is main, 
tained for selfishreasons, that is 4 palpabk 
injustice. However it may be in the futore 
it has been true in the past that nomy 
could depart from the standards of his de 
nomination without suffering logs, unless jy 
were a man of unusual talent and popul. 
ity. Many a man has waited and suffer 
for his opinion’s sake in the communion ip 
which he was born because he loved it in 
spite of itsharsh treatment of him, when, 
by crossing the lines to the “ Liberals,” on 
the one side,or the Episcopalians, on the 
other, he might have had a fat salary anda 
comfortable berth for life. To endure hard. 
ship for the sake of one’s convictions is q 
portion.of which no true disciple will com. 
plain; but it is a little hard to be scourged 
as a hypocrite for an act which springs from 
the deepest purpose of the sincere soul. 





THE WOLF AND THE LAMB UO 
WYOMING. 

Our people may expect Modoc wars 
long as they persist in slaughtering peaceftl 
Indians on the flimsiest provocation, 
Whether we are to have a war with the Utes 
of Wyoming or not will depend on ‘the que 
tion whether a massacre of Utes can be for 
given by their tribe. Here is the story of 
this last outrage, as we just get it from the 
whites who took a part in it—the Indians’ 
story not having been heard. 

Gov. Campbell: received, June 28th, 
dispateb, at Wyoming, from three responsi 
ble citizens in Rawlins, that a party of Indi 
ans had the day before murdered a man and 
driven off stock; that the sheriff had fol 
‘lowed, and, overtaking the Indians, sbout 
‘twenty in number, near Pine Grove, had de 
manded the stock, which they refused, and 
immediately fired upon the sheriff's party. 
The latter, having no other alternative, Te 
turned the fire. Several Indians were killed 
and wounded. The remainder of the Indians 
retreated. “One hundred Indians are te 
ported in camp near by. They are undoubl 
edly on the war-path, being all in war-paint 
The séttlers in the vicinity should have 
protection.” Governor Campbell, immetl 
ately on receipt of the dispatch, telegraphed 
to Gen. Ord for troops,and took the train 
for Rawlins to ascertain the exact state of 
the case. On arrival and after investigr 
tion, he telegraphed the Secretary of 
Interior as follows: \ 

“ Byanston, Wyomine, July 2 
“Hon. CoLuMBus Dexano, Secrelary 
| x Tape yesterday at Rawlins, and fom 
in relation to the trouble with the ai 
dians that on the 27th ult.a boy aed, 
team came into Rawlins slightly brew om 
and reported that he had been shot by in 
dians. A party of ten citizens ane 
pursuit, and on the morning of Oiinat 
band of twenty-two 


overtook a 

toons whom they Geni it Patt 
hich they recogn eda 

shar Tho Indians refused oom them 


up anda fight ensued. The party retarnet 
to Rawlins with eleven ponig.* they 
rifle captured from Indians, of ary ch 
report several killed and woun! a 
of the whites were injured. Caner 

until Agent Littlefield is heard from hether 
the affair will lead to any farther rouble 


j : + Tis y # :* 
with the Utes. «3,4. Ci ba 

Here, chen, are the facts, The” Pa® 
Indians’ that bad “murdered.e.¥0 
driven off his svock” vanishes © 
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“phere is no such party, no such murder, and 
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po such theft of stock. The sheriff with his 

ace ig reduced to an unauthorized band of 
ten lawless white citizens. The volley first 
fired by the Indians, which “ left no other al- 
ternative” than to shoot back, dissolves into 
wyth. A boy “slightly wounded” drives 
pis team in from the Reservation, and, 
whether by way of joke or not we do not 
know, reports that he had been shot by the 
Indians. Certainly, they were not very 
yicious, or they might have killed him and 
-kept his team without difficulty. Here- 
upon an armed band of ten men attack 
twenty-two mainly unarmed Indians, who 
certainly make no resistance, demand two 
porses, which are refused, and thereupon 
shoot them down, steal eleven of their 
ponies and one rifle, and return without a 


scratch. 
“J cannot tell,” says Gov. Campbell, 


«#i) Agent Littlefield is heard from, wheth- 
erthe affair will lead to any further trouble 
with the Utes.” Agent Littlefield is the agent 
ofthese murdered Utes, and it is to be hoped 
that he will be able to report that the set- 
tlers need apprehend no further trouble with 
these Utes, especially with those that were 
killed. Meanwhile, it is reported from other 
“directions, where the Utes have heard of the 
outrage upon their tribe, that trouble is to 
be apprehended. These Utes are a large 
and powerful tribe, and occupy a country as 
difficult to make war in as the country late- 
ly defended by the Modocs. The Secretary 
of the Interior has appointed a commission, 
of which the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, 
ischairman, to investigate this “‘ trouble 
mith the Utes,” which he designates by its 
proper name—an ‘‘ Indian massacre.” 





DR. CUYLER'S THREE HUN- 
DREDTH. 


THERE are grades of work, and grades of 
sevice, and grades of honor; and they do 
not always coincide. Many a man has got- 
fen great fame and handed his name down 
to the generations whose life has been a 
constant disservice to his fellows and a dis- 
grace to humanity. It is not work, it is not 
fame, it is service by which we should test 

, Our heroes. 

The occasion of our publishing this week 
the three handredth article which we have 
received from Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler gives 
us opportuntyi to say that his eminent sery- 
iceableness to the great causes which he has 
at heart is his pre-eminent quality. He be- 
lieves devoutly that every person ought to 
possess & vital Christian experience, and no 
ess that a Christian experience is imperfeét 
which does not teach the importance of 
‘moral reforms. In these two departments 
‘he has been aleader. The Lafayette-avenue 
church under his pastorship has reached a 
much larger membership than any other 
Presbyterian church in the country, or per- 
‘hapsin the world. This has been secured 

“fot by extraordinary eloquence or bril- 
fiancy, bat by plain and practical preaching 
of the duties of repentance and faith and 
love. There has been about his preaching 
an unction and earnestness that sttracts the 
People to his house of worship and when 
once there they find a serious Christian life 
a set before them that does them 


. Inquestions of reform, and especially of 
Aemperance, Dr. Cuyler bas taken a leading 
Part. And here again it2s his personal in- 
fluence that has been so powerful and his 
‘appeal to deep moral and religious prin- 
‘ciples. When he passes from these to argu- 
Metts based on interpretation or history 
others excel him, and we cannot but think 
thatin his discussion of the biblical argu- 
Ment with Dr. Duryea the latter had much 
the best of it. 


Bat Dr. Cuyler is best known to the coun- 


» tty from that remarkable series of religious 


$x 


- thitee hundred 
. oe 





Wickes which he bas written for Tae In- 
DEPENDENT, Hoangelist, Observer, and other 
Papers: Never great, never brilliant, never 
Profound, they are always practical and 
They tell men just what they most 
a to know—how to lead Christian lives, 
ey have the quality of serviceableness, 
fehaye appreciated their value, for there 
“Rothing more difficult to secure than a 
Se itilous ‘article. Dr. Cuyler’s arrows 
, ‘the: mark, and we trust he may live to 
j ‘Tae InpEPENDENT’s bow 
indred ‘more’ as straight, és 
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“ Giitorial, ates. 


Tue New York Herald, notoriously everything 
by turns and permanently nothing, is writing 
itself into a flurty and endeavoring to get up a 
political sensation in the public mind over 
Cesatism as embodied in the one-man power 
of General Grant, who rules the Republican 
party with undisputed sway, and through it the 
country with equal absoluteness. The great 
question of the hour is whether Cxsarism or 
republicanism shall] dominate in our political 
future. So says the Herald, warning the peo- 
ple that they must strike for liberty or be for- 
ever fallen. Volunteering its services at this 
critical moment in our national history, it. 
pledges itself to be faithful “to the end of 
the war.’ To all this it is sufficient 
to say that the Herald’s senseless rigmarole has 
no existence outside of its own brains and not 
a decent habitation even there. Gen. Grant, 
though not without bis errors, is strong with 
the people, because he embodies in his admin- 
istration the great principles which the ma- 
jority of them approve. They have faith 
in his ability and faith in his integ- 
rity; and for this reason they elected him 
for a second term. Should he live, they 
can, if they choose, elect him for a third term, 
or select some other one for the presidential 
office. As President, he is entitled to all the 
honors and all the personal and official influence 
belonging to his high position ; yet he can do 
nothing without the people and successfully 
nothing against their will. Should he be nomi- 
nated and elected for a third term—a ques- 
tion which there is no use in now discussing— 
the fact would simply prove, not his supremacy, 
but that of the people in selecting the man of 
their choice. We see nothing very alarming in 
this kind of Cesarism. It is simply republic- 
anism under another name. 





Tue criticism of Judge Hunt by a portion of 
the newspaper press, because in the trial of Miss 
Anthony he refused to submit any question of 
fact to the jury, and directed them to render a 
pro forma verdict of guilty, strikes us as not 
well founded. All the facts alleged in the in- 
dictment were conceded by the defense, and 
hence there was no question of fact to be sub- 
mitted to the jury. The whole question was 
simply one of law, and this it was the exclusive 
province of the court to determine. Miss An- 
thony, admitting that she had voted, claimed the 
right to do so under the Constitution of the 
United States. Judge Hunt decided that she 
had no such right ; and, there being no fact in 
dispute about which the jury could deliberate, 
he directed them to render a verdict of guilty 
without leaving their seats. We see in this 
nothing worthy of censure. It is a common 
practice of courts in like circumstances, and has 
by the Court of Appeals of this state been de- 
cided to be a correct practice. 


Youne WALWORTH was last week safely 
landed at Sing Sing, where he ought to remain 
during the remainder of his natural life. We 
understand that it is proposed to make him 
useful hereafter as a shoemaker. The effort of 
some of his friends to lionize him as a hero is 
alike immoral and offensive to the public taste. 
Under the former law of murder in this state 
the jury would have convicted him of murder 
in the first degree or they would have perjured 
themselves. His crime, while without any miti- 
gating feature, is indeed so startling, so bravado- 
like in its character, and withal has been fol- 
lowed by such an exhibit of emotionless indif- 
ference alike to the enormity of the deed and 
its legal consequences that he appears more 
like a monster than a human being. We have 
seen no proof of his insanity such as the law 


can recognize; yet, whether sane or insane, — 


society cannot afford to let such monsters run 
at large. A gubernatorial pardon will, doubt- 
less, be sought in his behalf, backed up by 
strong influence ; yet it would be an outrage to 
public justice. 


Tue constitution of Illinois provides that the 
members of the state legislature shall receive 
“such compensation as shall be. prescribed by 
law,” with the qualification that ‘‘no change 
shall he made in the compensation of members 
of the General Assembly during the term for 
which they may have been elected.’ This 
makes it constitutionally impossible for the 
members to vote upon their own salaries. 
Whatever change they may think it expedient 
to make in the rate of compensation can take 
effect only after their terms of service have ex- 
pired. A similar provision should be incor- 
porated into the Constitution of the United 
States in reapect to the salaries of congress- 
men. At an early period an amendment to 
this effect was proposed to the legislatures of 
the several states, but failed of adoption. Let 
us have the same amendment submitted again ; 
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_and, as we cannot doubt, it would now be 
| sdopted by ‘ea overwhelming majority, if not 
jan absolute | : , 








to the temptation involved in casting a vote 
upon his own salary. _ The necessity for incor- 
porating it into the National Conétitution is 
abundantly shown by the disgraceful dction of 
the Jast Congress on this subject. 


Tue constitution of Hlinois provides the fol- 
lowing oath to be taken by the civil officers of | 
the state before entering upon the duties of 
their respective offices: 

“IT do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case 

may be) that I will support the Constitution of 
the United States and the constitution of the 
State of Illinois, and that I will discharge the 
duties of the office of according to the 
best of my ability.” 
This oath was not sufficient to answer the 
views of Mr. Alfred M. Craig, now Judge 
Craig; and, hence, when he was sworn into of- 
fice, he subjoined the following supplement to 
the constitution of the state : 

**T will administer justice without respect to 

persons, and do eq to the poor and the 
rich, without sale or denial, promptly, without 
delay, a the laws, without favor, 
objection, or partiality, to the best of my judg- 
ment and abilities.” 
We do not see either the necessity or propriety 
of appending a stump speech to the oath pre- 
scribed by the constitution; and quite sure are 
we that Judge Craig, elected as a partisan 
judge, pledged beforehand to the propositions 
laid down by the convention that nominated 
him, would appear much better if he had con- 
tented himself with the constitutional oath. 
We certainly hope that his career on the bench 
will be fully equal to this extra pledge; yet we 
protest against the dangerous principle upon 
which he has been placed _ there... It subverts 
the elementary ideas of the judicial .fanction 
and turns the judiciary,,into.a piece of party 
machinery to carry certain measures. 





Tue people of Oregon ought to lose no time 
in blotting from their constitution the thirty- 
fifth section of the first article, which reads as 
follows: 

‘No free negro or mulatto, not residing in 
this state at the time of the adoption of this 
constitution, shall ever come, reside, or be 
within this state, or hold any real estate, or 
make any contract, or maintain any suit there- 
in; and the legislative assembly shall provide 
by penal laws for the removal by public officers 
of all such free negroes and mulattoes, and for 
their effectual exclusion from the state, and for 
the punishment of persons who shall bring them 
into the state or employ or harbor . them 
therein.”’ + RESALE 
This section wes submitted in 1857 separately 
from the rest of the constitution, and ratified 
by an affirmative vote of 8,640 against 1,081 
votes in the negative. Of course, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as it now is, ren- 
ders the section a dead letter. Negroes and 
mulattoes, being citizens of the United States, 
have as much right to go to Oregon, live there, 
and enjoy all the common rights of citizenship 
Y there as the whitest man in the whole coun- 
try. This is guaranteed to them by the fun- 
damental law of the land. Even the dead 
form of the barbarous section above quoted 
should not be permitted any longer to disgrace 
the constitution of Oregon. The idea which 
once vitalized it is utterly and absolutely out 
of date. 


THESE were our words : that “to say that God 
may justly punish a man for the sins of his 
ancestors, that God does blame us for what 
happened long before we were born, is to blas- 
pheme God, if there be any such thing as blas- 
phemy’’; and in the next sentence we called the 
doctrine ‘“‘a monstrous lie.” The Zwvangelist 
turns round, innocently indignant, and dares us 
to mention the church or theological seminary 
in which any such atrocity is taught. "We were 
just about to do it—to repeat one or two rather 
familiar answers in a certain Catechism, on 
which a large Evangelical body has withina few 
years compromised, and to open the pages of 
one or two late systems of theology of high re- 
pute, and one or two volumes of sermons in 
which the natural man is roundly belabored for 
his inherited guilt, to back up our assertions— 
when our eyes: fell on something in ‘the last 
Interior which saves us the trouble. It quotes 
the very same paragraph of ours, though not to 
disclaim the doctrine, but to charge us’ with 
‘* determined and invincible ignorance, not of 
deductions only, but of primary facts, glaring 
and everywhere present,’’ in that we thought it 
blasphemy to say that God ‘‘ may justly punish 
aman for the sins of his ancestors.” This. is 
the way that the Jnterior defends the atrocity : 

“Ts ita ‘monstrous lie’ that the children of 
a drunkard suffer the pangs of frost, hunger, 
and disease because of the sins of their father ? 
That the brimegron, Ser the.vicious and depraved 


are partakers, in their whole being, of the par- 
ents’ vice, dep ? Being 


cause and source of 5) 








whether state or national, should be subjected | 


. Now the Boangelist will please not say, iu reply:’ 
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“Our impetuous Chicago neighbor confounds 
suffering with penalty, and in his haste forgets 
that we have the solemn word of God that ‘ the 
son ‘shall not bear the iniquity of the father.”” 
We know that; but wealso know that here is'a 
specimen of just that confusion of thought that 
has given'the Devil more than his share in theo- 
logical creeds. 


In a long article which we have not time just 
now to follow critically, the Jnterior ably 
defends the excellent practice of the Presby- 
terian church, which requires of its members 
the subscription to no creed, but only the pro- 
fession of a Christian faith. It is only of the 
officers of the church that adherence to a 
definite creed is required. We agree heartily 
with this sentiment : 

** We believe that some Universalists will go 
to Heaven, and that some professing Calvinists, 
unless they improve on their present conduct, 
stand a very good chance of going to Hell.” 
But the Jnterior’s repertory of doctrine is 
smaller than we had supposed if it can truth- 
fully say ‘the theology of the Jnierior does 
not touch that of THz INDEPENDENT in many 
points.’’ Indeed ! We had supposed the points in 
which the Jntertor’s theology was identical with 
that of Christianity, as held by the great body 
of Protestant churches, far more numerous and 
vastly more important than those in which its 
Calvinism diverged from or added to them. 


We are pleased to see the Advance, that 
strenuous enemy of Universalism, expressing 
itself so pleased with the temper of Dr. Ryder’s 
sermon on the ‘question “Is Universalism 
Evangelical?’ that it hardly can find the heart 
to argue in reply. It quotes half a column from 
the sermon after saying : 

“The closing paragraph of Dr. Ryder’s ser- 

mon we have read with fraternal pleasure. 
Whether it is common to hear similar senti- 
ments from Universalist pulpits or not, it would 
be well if they were oftener heard, above the 
din of theological controversy, from all our 
pulpits.” 
We have ourselves wished to quote a large por- 
tion of the same able discourse. As a specimen 
of something yet more than verbal politeness, 
we mention that on alate Sabbath the prayer- 
meeting of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Haverhill, Mass., was, on invitation, led 
by Mr. Damon, the Universalist clergyman of 
that town, and that Mr. Damon had preached 
in a Methodist pulpit and been invited to 
preach in a Congregational pulpit in the same 
town, while his people have expressed hearty 
satisfaction in the Gospel as they have had it 
preached to them by a Baptist pastor. We can 
see no injury done by such mutual recognition, 
when it is the recognition of a common love 
and earnest service of the one Christ, after 
whom our religion is named. 


4 


Prrsons who wish to pay for having masses 
‘said for the repose of their souls after they are 
dead and gone must not live in Missouri. Mr. 
Leopold Schmucker, of that state, died a short 
time ago, leaving, among other legacies, $4,060 
to a friend, to be disposed of for purposes un- 
derstood by that friend. It was discovered 
that the purpose was the purchase of masses 
for the soul of the deceased. The heirs of the 
| dead man disputed the validity of this 
legacy, and the judge decided that the 
bequests violated the constitution of the state, 
whicb prohibits any ‘‘gift, sale, or devise 
of land to any minister, public teacher, or 
preacher of the Gospel as such, or any relig- 
ious sect, order, or denomination.’”? It was 
estimated upon the trial that the average cost 
of a mass is about fifty cents; so that Mr. 
Schmucker might have had something like 
8,100 masses said for his soul if his bequest had 
not miscarried. We must say the case seems 
to usa hard one. It is evident that the 
deceased, like many others, had been somewhat 
negligent of bis spiritual interests during his 
life; but the plan which he had hit upon, of 
making his money work for the welfare of his 
soul when he could no longer use it for the 
delectation of his senses, was an eminently 
shrewd one, and it isa pity that it should be 
spoiled. As thecase stands, there appears to be 
in Missouri, at least, but one way in which men 
who have money cap use it to secure repose 
of soul after they are dead; and that is by do- 
ing what good they can with it while they are 
alive. ‘The law may be different in other states, 
but the principle is not. 


Tas Tablet estimates that there ought to be 
200,000 children between the ages of five and 
fifteen years in the City of New York. The 
average attendance upon the public schools is 
108,481; about 35,000 more attend the parochial 
schools; private schools, colleges, etc.; leaving 
more than 60,000 children to be educated by 
benevolent institutions. Examining the reports 
‘of eight of our Protestant institutions—viz., 
the Children’s Aid Society, the Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, the New 
York Juvenile Asylum, the Home ‘for the’ 
Friendless, the Howard Mission, the Wilson 
‘Industrial School, and ‘the Ladies’ Five 
Points 9} ary Bdelety — the “Tabled 
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finds that they have fully 22,000 «chil- 
dren under their control and about 35,000 
under their influence. The Zabletis somewhat 
concerned by this exhibit, because it believes 


“that of these children the great majority are. 


or ought to be Catholics.” Wearegiad to see 
that The Tablet begins to recognize the fact, 
which the Catholic World not long ago denied 
that nearly all the work which fs‘dotie for the 
education and relief of the neglected classes of 
New York iis done by ‘Protestants. 


THat statement of the grounds of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s divorce which was cr-dited to THE In- 
DEPENDENT keeps on its winding way. Of 
course, THE INDEPENDENT never said anything 
of the sort. It is barely possible that some 
contributor may have said it under his own 
name, though we cannot find the extract nor 
any allusion to the matter upon our files. The 
editorial opinions of THE INDEPENDENT on the 
subject of divorce are well enough known to its 
readers, and they are known to differ widely 
from the implications of the paragraph ascribed 
to us. The journal which first fathered this 
abomination on us did us an injustice, univten- 
tionally, no doubt; and the journals which 
make it the text upon which to read The Inpz- 
PENDENT grave lectures about its ‘‘lax views” 
are no wider of the mark in this than in many 
other didactic ventures. We shall be very sorry 
to have taken up the rumor against Mr. Sum- 
ner that it, if the story shall prove unjust to 
him, eyen though we had it confirmed to us 
from creditable sources. We have since been 
assured that there was no ground for charging 
any such collusion on their part, but that the 
desertion was real and actual. We trust that 
the lawyers of Mr. Sumner will make such a 
statement of the facts as will protect the repu- 
tation of their distinguished client. 


THe Anderson School of Natural History, 
on Penikese Island, off New Bedford, Mass., 
has been opened with somewhat surprising 
promptness. The initiatory exercises took 
place on Tuesday of last week, when some 
seventy-five or a hundred persons gavbered in 
a barn and listened to an address from Prof. 
Agassiz, while the swallows were flitting in and 
cut and the sea-breezes were blowing through 
the open building. The grounds were dedi- 
cated on February 22d; the buildings raised on 
June ist; and now, in an unfinished structure, 
to be sure, twenty-eight students are provided 
for, and in a fortnight a building for as many 
more will be ready. Prof. Agassiz’s enthusiasm 
seems to be catching, and we doubt not that 
the fifty or sixty students (for the most part 
teachers in colleges and normal and high 
schools) will find Prof. Agassiz’s method of in- 
sisting upon patient and unremitting personal 
observation as beneficial a mode of study as 
they have ever tried; while they and the public 
will shortly find out how important a thing in 
the future of American zoology will be this un- 
pretending institution on the Massachusetts 
coast—a place singularly favorable for the study 
of sea-life. 


CuRLY-HEADED JACK lay dead ona Sunday 
in the Modoc camp. He has shot himself with 
an army revolyer. The women wrapped his 
body in a blanket, laid the pistol near his heart, 
dropped him in a grave,and tumbled over him 
his clothing, trinkets, and a slick half dollar, 
which might be of service to him in the happy 
hunting ground to which he has gone. But 
what is Hooker Jim doing? Scudding through 
the military camp, as one possessed of devils, 
trying to raise two dollars which he had bor- 
rowed of Curly-Headed Jack. He had seventy- 
five cents in silver and a two-dollar greenback ; 
but he borrowed it in silver, and must pay 
it in silver, for who could tell whether United 
States scrip would pass current in the other 
world? At last a soldier gave him silver for 
his greenback, and the coin was flung into the 
grave, and the earth over it. Honest Hooker 
Jim! Come and teach Christians thine unso- 
phisticated Modoc ethics! ' 


A Laton ora Greek pun may be a rather 
heavy kind of joking, but a decent one is rare 
enough in these non-classical days to attract 
attention. Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. An- 
drews, who started the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat-race in 1829, gets off an uncommonly good 
play on Greek words in his letter replying to 
Dr. Morgan and detailing the physical resuits 
of bis own experience in boating. He says: 

“1 cannot remember any instance of injury 
being done to the health which could fairly be 
set down to the exercise of rowing as then prac- 
ticed. Iam no less anxious to state my stron 
conviction that there is@ limit beyond whi 
the practice of rowing, especialiy in races, can- 
not be carried without injury, more or less seri- 
ous, both to body and mind; and I sadly fear 
that this limit may have been exceeded at the 
presentday. . . . We seem to have reached 
a point at which radia (bodily sports) have 
taken the place of racdeia (mental culture), and 
the zaépepya of our fathers have become the 
Epya of our children, and vice versa,” 


This mildly-witty and very serious joke is so 
very timely, however, in this week of our un- 
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versity boat-races' that we commend its wisdom 
rather ‘than ite wit to our collere oarsmen. 
Quite as decent a Latin pon was’ once perpe- 
tratedby Prof. Hadley, in a Yale College faculty 
meeting, in the days of his tutorship. It had 
been proposed to dismiss a student for his lack 
of scholatéhip, when the good Prof. Olmsted 
pled in his behalf that his moral influence was 
good, and that the professor had heard him 
make an excellent prayer in a religious meet- 


ing. Against Tutor Hadley’s remonstrance, the | 


boy was allowed to remain; but Mr. Hadley, 
on the announcement of the vote of the faculty, 


remarked : ‘‘If he must be retained, I hope he | 


will be made to understand that his position is 
& precare-ous one,’? 


THERE was a time when nearly every Ameri- 
can book was treated with systematic unfair- 
ness by those London journalists who con- 
descended to be aware of their existence or 
found time to read their titles. But all this 
has-been so much changed that the Atheneum 
recently admitted that, while not many years 
since England sent every year a great many 
good books to the United States, and got next 
to nothing in return, “‘the debt is now the 
other way’—an admission which the harus- 
Pices will, we suppose, call ‘“significant.”’ In 
fact, the English weeklies have of late been 
very injudicious and clumsy in their careless 
praise of certain new American books. Dr. 
Mayo’s “Never Again,” for instance, was 
raised to a level far above its deserts; and 
now Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s ‘ Bressant’’ 
is getting equally extravagant laudations. The 
last Saturday Review devotes to the book an 
article of more than a page in length, while Mr. 
Howell’s ‘Chance Acquaintance” barely gets 
mentioned (evidently without a reading), as “a 
pleasantly written novel, printed in a neat duo- 
decimo.”’ The critic then hastens to inquire 
whether “‘ Margaret,” a novel by a young lady 
called ‘Oxley,’ is the book ‘tof which Mr. 
Lowell speaks in terms of enthusiastic admira- 
tion in his ‘Fable for Critics’ *—a question 
about as sensible as it would be to ask whether 
**Tom Brown at Oxford’’ was written by the 
author of the ‘“‘Religio Medici.’’? We notice, 
by the way, a Boston letter in the last Athe- 
neum, in which ‘“Work” is mentioned as “ Miss 
Alcott’s first novel for adults’? and Mr. 
Crocker’s Literary World is called ‘‘the only 
Boston weekly” devoted to literary affairs. 
There is not much hope, we fear, of getting the 
London journals to be accurate as long as their 
American correspondents make such statements 
as these. 


Way the Shah came to Europe isa question 
to which the Spectator has given sudden inter- 
est by declaring its belief that it was not mere- 
ly curiosity to see the West, nor a desire to 
float Persian bonds, nor to help Reuter’s rail- 
ways, that took him from Teheran ; but to get 
an ally in England against possible encroach- 
ments of Russia. It helieves and hopes that 
the British Government has assumed a virtual 
protectorate of Persia, for the purpose of secur- 
ing a neutral territory between India and the 
Russian possessions. It would vot be strange 
if thé Shah of Persia should feel the necessity 
of some such protection. He has been worried 
by insurrections all his life, has seen his popu- 
lation decay, knows that his realm is honey- 
combed by religious dissent,.and has just seen 
it devastated by famine. He sees Russia on 
the Caspian, he feels her on the Attreck, and 
now he hears of her conquest of Khiva, once 
the capital of Kharism, whence three Shahs 
ruled Persia. Russia isall about him or threat- 
ening him, except on the south, where the En- 
glish Viceroy reigns. If this were not his ob- 
ject, it ought in all reason to have been such, 
though we imagine it is quite as probable that 
the mere desire for sight-seeing will explain all 
the mystery of ‘his visit. 


A- HIGHLY valued correspondent told our 
readers in our issue of March 20th of tte dra- 
matic representation at Thorn, in Prussia, of 
the death of Copernicus at the moment the 
first printed copy of his great work on the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies (*‘ De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbium Celestium’’) was laid upon his 
bed. This was in May, 1543. The edition was 
pfinted from a copy and edited by his pupils, 
Rheétieus and Oslander. The original manu- 
seript, in the handwriting of the master himself, 
is now or was lately in the library of a Bohemian 
nobleman ;'and in the year 1834, for some pur- 
pose not given, it was legally appraised 
(gerichtlich abgeschiitet) at one gulden, of the 
yalue in Bohemia then of forty cents! And 
this is not all. This price being con- 
sidered excessive, it was reduced by one-half 
and fixed at thirty groschen, or about twenty 
cents! Whata field for the hunters of auto- 
graphs must Bohemia .be! The Cologne 
Gazette (Kolnische Zeitung) is the authority for 
this amazing fact. This original manuscript is 
tobe made the basis of a new and. elegant 
edition of the work, under the direction of Dr. 
Gurtze, and is to contain photographic fac 
similes of the most important pages. It is said 
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to contain some “important miztters never yet 
published; as, for-example, that Copernicus 
had partially divined and. foreshadowed. the 
great doctrine of the ellipticity,of the planetary 
orbits, and thus been the avatar of Kepler. 
This manuscript also, giyes. some confirmation 
of the German claim to;the natiyity of Copern- 
icus, inasmuch as explanations of the Latin 
given occasionally are in German, and not. in 
Polish ; and all his works. were written either 
in Latin or German, none in Polish. He wrote 
his name.also with a “‘C,” pronounced hard as 
in German, and not like ‘‘Z,” as in Polish. In 
fairness, perhaps, we should give the Polish 
argument ; but the limits of a note forbid. The 
Poles have had medals struck and a bust ordered 
from Rome of the great discoverer, although 
the Provost Jazdzewski, in his memorial ad- 
dress, dwelt more on the merits of Copernicus 
as a good Catholic than as an astronomer, and 
exhorted his hearers to imitate him in his 
fidelity to Holy Mother Church. 


Aut the old Daimios in Japan who were dis- 
possessed of their revenues and. authority and 
compelled to become simple citizens are still 
obliged,to reside in Tokei, the capital, or to go 
abroad. They are not encouraged to meddle 
with Japanese politics, though unbounded 


liberty is given them to travel in foreign coun- | 
.4 tries or to engage in study, trade, oramusement. 


Most of them enjoy themselves by doing noth- 
ing, some are engaged in raising stock, improv- 
ing native breeds, and helping to make milk and 
beef cheap and plentiful: Others, though past 
forty or more, have begun the study of one of 
the foreign languages, usually English. A very, 
very few out of all the two hundred and eighty 
or so Daimios were found competent to assist 
in the new government ; a life of ease, pleasure, 
and voluptuousness having utterly unfitted 
them for active participation in the affairs of 
a government whose dealings hereafter are, to 
be with shrewd foreigners and thinking people, 
instead of with passive servants and serfs, as 
of old. 


....Hereafter if we should in any word of 
controversy happen to refer to “‘the editor of 
The Interior,” be it understood that we do not 
mean our friend, Professor F. L. Patton, D. D., 
personally, but its collective editorial manage- 
ment, good and bad, wise and otherwise, blue 
spirits and Gray. That paper, which we may 
say here, is not profuse in its compliments to 
THE INDEPENDENT—quite otherwise—has sud- 
denly taken rank as the ablest Presbyterian 
journal in the country; but it has not got over 
an old trick of hardly: knowing whether ‘‘I be I 
as ThopeI be.” Notlong agoithadan “ out- 
side editor’ and an “‘inside editor,’ and they 
did not always agree and now we are 
informed that somebody else writes 
the editorial notes, while ‘the editor” pre- 
pares the leading editorials, which is all 
right if only “the editor’’ will keep his eyes 
open, Here is the Presbyterian quoting a 
strange note, and adding: ‘‘ Such wild shots are 
certsinly not made under the notice or sanction 
of either the editor or publisher of the Interior 
and yet they appear very frequently.” And 
the Chicago Advocate wittily adds: 

‘* Who, then, does the shooting, if neither edi- 
tor nor publisher holdsthe gun? If the fnsil 
loads and fires spontaneously it should be in- 
dicted or patented. [Patton-ted ?]”” 

.... The homeopathists of Michigan will have 
to try again. They thought they had every- 
thing fixed when they got the legislature to 
pass a law that homeopathic professors should 
be attached to the medical department of 
Michigan University. But the regents of the 
University declared the law unconstitutional, 
and refused to appoint the professors, and the 
supreme court sustained them. The regents 
declare, with but a single negative voice, that to 
set teachers to fighting and ridiculing each 
other before the same set of students would be 
very foolish, though they are quite willing to 
take charge of a separate school of homeopa- 
thy ; and they are palpably right. 


....Horace Greeley was very fond of depre- 
ciating the education afforded by our colleges ; 
but he had the good sense to fill his'office with 
college-bred men and did not despise ‘the ac- 
ademical title bestowed upon hii. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, has been a favorite 
college orator this year, and his address has 
pleased everybody, except, of course, the Times, 
which attacks it in the most wonderful piece of 
Billingsgate vituperation that has lately ap- 
péared in that paper. ‘The trouble probably is 
that Mr. Reid is quite too successful in making 
a good paperand the Zimesis getting frightened. 


.... We are not concerned to go into the de- 
fense of Gen. Howard against this last batch of 
attacks. Suffice it to say that the Attorney- 
General’s opinion does not in the least crimi- 
nate him, but simply holds that he is responsi- 
ble for losses through any malfeasance of his 
subordinates, He bad the disbursement of over 
eight million dollars of bounties of colored sol- 


_diers, and there were cases of forgeries and 


other discrepancies amounting to somewhere 
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are not at all strange when so large sums 
handled by so many hundreds othe vabeny 
nates, That is all. gi; 


..»-Another great ocean steam 
wrecked under almost the same petiitas 
was the “‘Atlantic,” and itis only the provident 
of God that saved the lives of the passenge, 
The coast was the same, the error in recka 
the same, the total loss of the vessel the aj 
We do not see any reason why Captain Lockhedg 
should be treated any more leniently than Cap. 
tain Williams ; nor why those who then 
lously blamed the long model of the White 
line should not now blame the shorter model gf 
the Inman steamer. 


....The Bishop of Deventer, one of the Jap. 
senist prelates, has signified ‘his 
consecrate Professor Reinkens, the newly-elect 
missionary bishop of the Old Catholigs, ‘The 
Ultramontane journals will, therefore, need to 
revise their explanation of the untimely deatp - 
of Archbishop Loos. “ 


.»..The ‘‘ Anti-Chinese Societies” of Califor. 
via have got a minister to do their dirty wor, 
His name is Starr (Lucifer, perhaps,) and he is 
going to Oregon to stir up the pure minds of 
the Oregonians to a more bitter enmity againgt 
the poor Chinamen. wel 

-.--A Mr. John T. Drew publishes 8 letter 
confirming the testimony of the Sergeantat 
Arms last winter that Mr. Ames’s “§, 0 op 
order” check was paid to Mr. Ames himself 
Mr. Drew did not know the man to whom be 
saw Mr. Ames pay the money. 

-..-One of the newspapers is responsible for 
the assertion that ‘“‘the degree of DD. ha 
been conferred upon the Rev. F. L. Patton, 
Professor of Sympathetic Theology in the North. 
western Seminary.”’ 

--..The college boys at Springfield call Cor 
nell “‘ the wicked crew,”’ because they do not 
intermit their training on Sunday. Serves 
them right. 


Acligions Sutelliqener, 


Our Roman Catholic brethren still contrive 
to keep a chronic quarrel going in our public 
institutions. On Ward’s Island there isa chapel 
which is used exclusively by the Catholics. It 
was built by the Commissioners of Emigration, 








and cost about $35,000 ; but the Roman Catholic 


priest who is employed as chaplain on the 
island has asserted that his denomination has 
expended about $10,000 upon it, and is, there- 
fore, entitled to the exclusive use of it. Of this 
the Protestants complain, quite naturally. They 
do not believe that the Roman Catholics have 
expended this amount of money; and, evenif 
they have, they do not think that they should be 
allowed to monopolize a place of worship which 
was built with the people’s money. Thereis 
upon the records of the Commissioners no ordet 
authorizing the exclusive use of the chapel 
by the Catholics; on the contrary, there is 
the record of a legal opinion given Dec. 6th, 
1872, by the counsel to the Board, which states 
that the Commissioners have no power to eX 
pend money for the building of any church or 
chapel for the sole occupation of any sect, and 
have no power to pay salaries to chaplains of 
any sect. An investigation was held last week 
Wednesday by the Commissioners to ascertain, 
first, whether the rules of either the Protestant 
or Catholic churches prevented persons pr0- 
fessing these forms of faith from worsbiping in 
the same building; and, next, to consider the 
advisability of abolishing salaried chaplains an4 
returning to the missionary system. The prin- 
cipal witnesses were the Rey. Mr. Schmidt, the 
Lutheran chaplain, and the Rev. Father 
Prachensky, the Jesuit chaplain of the tsiand. 
Mr. Schmidt testified that the Protestants were 
entirely willing to use the building jotutly wi 
the Catholics, that in the emigratiou of last 
year the Protestants were in excess of the 
Cathsties by 1,800, that he did not know of aay 
public institution in the country where separate 
chapels were furnished, and that it was not & 
thing unknown in Germany for Protestants 
and Catholics to make @ common ws 
of the same village church. Father 
Prachensky’s views were not identical with 
Mr. Schmidt's. He insisted that the Cath 
olics had a perfect right to the exclusive use of 
the building. When asked what part of it they 
had paid for, he answered: “The walls, altars 
pews, and gas-fixtures were built by the Com 
missioners ; we paid for the decorating.” From 
this it would appear that the only additions 
which the Catholics have made to the beara 
are simply those which fit it for their form © 
worship; that it was perfectly adapted to the 
uses of the Protestants when the Commission 
ers had finished it. In answer to the question 
whether the Commissioners have @ dt 
designate who shall worship in a chapel ope 
by them, he said: “ If they built the chapel . 
Catholics, Catholics only should worship in Lr 
if the chapel shoul be used a8 & market by 
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pim to baptize their cbildren ; that he had “ bap- 
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baild. There are just two conclusions to 
which these Commissioners should speedily 
come. First, the proposition to build another 
chapel for the use of the Protestants should be 
jmmediately dismissed. If the Catholics can- 
not worship in a building used by the Protest- 
sts, let them defer their praying till they 
jeave the Island. A religion that sets arrogant 
and exclusive claims isa religion upon which 
no republic can afford to bestow especial patron- 
ace. The Catholics can have just such priv- 
fleges a8 the other sects have, and not one 
more, In the second place, this system of 
qslaried chaplains is all a mistake, and the 
sooperour public institutions return to the 
missionary system the better, The whole mat- 
ter can be much better arranged by voluntary 
effort, Let the Catholies designate their own 
chaplain, and pay him ; let the City Missionary 
and Tract Society appoint a Protestant chaplain, 
md pay him. Then let the Commissioners 
allow to each free access at certain times to the 
persons of their respective faiths, and let the 
‘chapel be used at stated hours alternately by 
each, 


....The International Convention of Young 
Men's Christian Associations was in session last 
week at Syracuse. The meeting opened with 
150 delegates in attendance—quite a sparse 
meeting, compared with those of a few years 
ago, when 700 or 800 were sometimes ‘present. 
The smaller number does not, however, indi- 
cite a falling off in the number of associations, 
dasmuch a8 the ratio’ of representation has 
been greatly reduced, and it. is found that the 
less numerously attended conventions more 
than make up in efficiency what they lack in 
enthusiasm. The executive committee hag ex- 
pendedduring the year $5,952 and owes $1,295, 
but holds outstanding pledges of more than 
double this sum. The Association Monthly, 
which has been a heavy bill of expense, is dis- 
continued ; and the JZustrated Christian Weekly 
takes its place, with a department. devoted 'to 
the ¥.M,C, A, The following is a summary 
of the annual report of the committee : 


“Four hundred and twenty-six associations 
(slarger number by sixty-two than in any pre- 
vious year) have complied with the request of 
the committee and forwarded reports to this 
convention. Three hundréd ad eighteen’ 
Ported at Lowell. There are now 914 on 
tll? more than one year ago; 85 have die- 

;105 organized ; 88 associations have 
buildings, last year there mere AT these build- 
gs are valued at $1,754,450; $4 have building 
; amounting to $482,937; the a te of 
uildings and building funds is "SS te7.304, 
i an increase over last year of $401,951. 
ante above enumeration are included the 
dings on the eve of dedication in Montréal 
and Charlottetown. Three associations are now 
hie buildings—viz., Halifax, Baltimore, 
rs Philadelphia—which ‘will be completed dur- 

Rthecurrent year. There are now 82 in col- 
fees =e literary institutions, = increase of 

year, arge proportion of these 
Wa satanlaed dacenk the efforts of Mr. 









The following questions were discussed during 
the session ; 
“1, What can the associations do to counte t 
the social temptations of young men? 2. The 
un of association Bible-elasses and the best 
wef of conducting them, 8. How can the 
be nee of state and provincial conventions 
tegen! 4. The rsonal 
py on and district conventions in the work 
fi ltt and provincial executive committees— 
ean eae ane 5. The work and 
general secretaries, 6 Wh: 
rg the Associations do to destroy, the dtatnet 
heron Ma eld 4 The relations of 
f echure ow they 
nore firmly cemented ? 8 is there Nal 
of € associations will become the medium 
ce eats 
mat 60, W ( 
‘guard against it?” — 
+++ The new government of F 
‘rance is manag- 
we restrict the liberties of Protestants and 
ine me Sword into the scale in behalf of 
, amontanes, In Lyons the prefect has 
drawn up Some new regulations for the pur- 
of subjecting “civil burials” —that 4s, 
Without the assistance of a priest—to 
erain’ wee conditions. Two pastors 
reach 1, vt the Evangelical Society, who 
breach ; In twenty-nine different places, were 
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arraigned for the crime of holding unauthorized 
meetings. They had petitioned for authoriza- 
tion, and even had the permission of the pre- 
fect; yet they were fined, and if they repeat 
the offense will be imprisoned, Dr. De Pressen- 
sé, who ig a member of the Assembly, defended 
them. with great power, and the fine was made 
merely nominal; but it was inflicted, neverthe- 
Yess, and the principle involved in the judgment 
is that no réligious service held without the 
permission of the’ cotiucil of state is lawful. 
This council of state, which is composed of 
thirteen rigid Ultramontanes, bas not yet 
granted.a single permission. Dr. De Pressensé, 
‘with five other members of the Assembly, has 
asked for a law to repeal this regulations by 
which the council of state succeeds in abolish- 
ing every semblance of liberty; but it is likely 
that the proposition will be smothered in com- 
mittee and will never be permitted to reach 
the House. This is the way in which this new 
government undertakes to establish “order” 
in France. 

..--Dean Stanley, in a recent lecture on John 
Wesley, paid the following well-deserved 
tribute to the great founder of Methodism: 

“ John Wesley shared the glory of the found- 
ers of many great religious movements—aglory, 
we may add, above that of the founders of all 
the religious communities in England. If we 
take Robert Brown, the founder of the Inde- 

dents; John Spilsbury, the founder of the 
Beptiats John Biddle, the first English Uni- 
; even George Fox, the founder of the 
Friends; they are com tively insignificant 


rsonages by the side of some of their 
dines But, like Francis of Assisi, 
like ‘Dominick, liké Ignatius Loyola, John 
Wesley was a ey greater than 
any of those who have since borne his 
name—one of the leading and redeeming char- 
acters, historically and religiously, of the eight- 
eenth century. That much-despised age (as 
much unduly despised in our time as it was, 
oe unduly exalted in its own time) is often 
ribed asa period of hopeless languor and 
shallowness, both in philosophy and in religion. 
And no one, either since the Reformation or 
before, bas played a greater part in exciting the 
eligious feryor of the country than John 
esley, who, through the vast length of his 
career, is more identified with the course of the 
eighteenth century than any single character 
which it produced.” 

..».The Rock grows red in the face protest- 
ing against the awfnl iniquity of permitting 
Roman Catholic clerics to air their ecclesias- 
tical titles in England. The Daily Telegraph 
having spoken of ‘‘His Grace the Archbishop 
of Westminster,’ the Rock points out the fact 
that this is a “title which, having been formally 
declared illegal by act of Parliament, is now in- 
dulged in through the supineness of our gov- 
ernment in consenting to repeal the act, in- 
stead of enforcing it.’? This seems rather child- 
ish. The denial to the Roman Catholics of so 
cheap and insignificant a luxury as an ecclesi- 
astical title is very small business. Besides, 
these dignitaries. must be spoken of, and what 
shall they beealled? The Hock speaks of the 
Archbishop of Westminster as ‘‘ Dr. Manning’’; 
but this is conceding something. To be strict- 
ly consistent, it should mention him as “that 
Manning’ or ‘“‘the apostate Manning.” Al- 
lowing that he is a real doctor of divinity is al- 
most as bad as allowing that he is an arch- 
bishop. 

.... The Rev. J. 8. K. Legare, of South Caroli_ 
na, deseribes a scene which he witnessed among 
negroes who were supposed to be engaged in 
religious worship. Such extravagances are, as 
he learns, quite common among some of them. 
| “A large crowd of them were dancing in a cir- 
| cle round a young woman dressed in the oddest 
| and most flaring colors, in the most fantastic 
| style, having on her head a red-striped bandana 
| hankerchief set up like a turban, only the four 
| corners stood out like towers or horns. As they 
| danced round her, an old man, who seemed to 
| be their leader, and who, I afterward learned, 
| claimed to be a conjurer, would step up behind 
| and touch the statuary maid, and then start 
| back with a mournful lament, when the crowd 
would clap their hands and cry aloud. During 
this excitement the woman would whoop and 
yell, jumping and running round until exhaust- 
ed and fulling down in a state of torpor.” 


...1t is settled that the Auburn Theological 
| Seminary shall remain where it is, Of the 
| $225,000 required to be raised in order to pre- 
' yent its removal to Aurora $170,000 has been 
subscribed and responsible parties have guaran- 
| teed the remainder. The work of securing this 
| balance will go right on, so that the generous 
| guarantors may be relieved of the load they 
have assumed. In addition to this amount, 
| $75,000 is to. be contributed by Colonel Morgan 
| of Aurora, and the Seminary will be placed upon 
| a good foundation. 

-»».Dr. Falk, the cultus minister of Prussia, 
\is. quietly but vigorously enforcing the ecclesi- 
astical laws. A circular has recently been issued 
to all the university authorities pointing out 
thet all-those studénteqf theology who are at 
| Present students in residence may by the terms 
of the law ‘be exémpted from the state exam- 
ination upon application to the cultus minister. 








Such spplication, must, however, be made at 
‘once or the dispensation cannot be granted. 








----The total Christian population of Lower 
Bengal is now ascertained to be 93,098. Of these, 
more than 70,000 are Asiatics, 50,000 are’ na- 
tives of Bengal, a little over 20,000 are persons 
of mixed blood born in the country, and 20,- 
000 are Europeans. ‘A native church of 70,- 
000 members does not,’’ says the Pall Mall..Ga- 


zette, “ seem a very inadequate result of seventy. 


years of missionary enterprise in a singlegovern- 
orship.”” j 


.--.The following is said to be an approxi- 
mately correct classification of the adherents of 
the various churches among English-speaking 
people: Protestant Episcopalians, 12,500,000; 
Presbyterians, 11,500,000; Baptists, 10,500,000 ; 
Congregationalists, 7,500,000; Methodists, 15,- 
000,000; Roman Catholics, 10,000,000—57,000,- 
000 of Protestants, against 10,000,000 of Roman 
Catholics. 


--..The English Low Churehmen were in- 
tending to hold on the last day of June a mam- 
moth meeting at Exeter Hall, to protest against 
the practice of auricular confession and the 
other “ Romanizing” practices of the advanced 
Anglicans. Lord Shaftesbury was to preside 
and there were to be other distinguished 
speakers. 


....It used to be thought a thing incredible 
that a revival should oceur in hot weather ; 
but under the preaching of Mrs, Van Cott in 
the Central Methodist church, Lowell, there is 
much religious interest. Meetings are held 
every afternoon and evening and there have 
been over 100 conversions. 


--+-The Pope says that he has always prayed 
for France; but, now that MacMahon is presi- 
dent, he will pray with greater confidence, But 
MacMahon was beaten once, His Holiness 
will remember, by the armies of that wicked 
Wilhelm, whom he spends most of his time in 
praying against. 


-.--About fifty Evangelical ministers of 
Pittsburgh and vicinity have formed a Minis- 
terial Association, the object of which is to 
recognize the substantial unity of the Church, 
to cultivate a fraternal spirit, and to discuss and 
promote the interests of Christ’s Kingdom. 


--.-An association under the name of the 
Union of Hebrew Congregations was formed 
last week, at Cincinnati. The object of the 
Union is the establishment of a Hebrew Theo- 
logical College. 


....The cars of several Western railroads are 
supplied with Bibles, which are placed in racks, 
consisting of cast-iron frames, with the words 
‘Read and return” wrought into them. 


...-The Established Church of Scotland has 
1,500,000 members, the Free Church 750,000, 
and the United Presbyterian 470,000, 


-.-.The Broad Churchman is dead. It was a 
feeble bantling, and we cannot but feel that its 
loss is our gain. 


-.--Out of 78,000 inhabitants in the city of 
Cork, Ireland, 12,000 are Protestants. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. ‘With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company 4esires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 


Publisher's Department. 


Frew AFFLICTIONS make life so hard to 
bear as the double torment of Rupture ag- 
gravated by using the metal spring Truss. 
The new Elastic Truss cures Rupture in’ a 
short time, and should néver be taken off till 
the patient is.cured, It is worn. with eage. 
Sold cheap and sent by mail anywhere, and 
Circulars sent free on application by The 
Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y: 
City. 

————_——— a ——_ 

Tue absurd and mischievous statement 
that an Elastic Truss, so called, will, cer- 
tainly cure rupture is not endorsed by 
Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., whose Elastic Rup- 
ture Belt is, nevertheless, the very best 
Elastic Truss made, For correct informa- 
tion on this subject address Pommroy & 
Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y 

——— 


THE BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER 
IN A TENEMENT HOUSE. 


Tue Central Insurance Patrol, with the 
‘‘Babcock,” put out a fire, July 8th, in 
a large five-story tenement building on 
Second street. A straw bed took fire on the 
roof, and the ‘! Babcock,” mounting the'five 
flights of stairs, extinguished the flames 
with but: slight>damage:—Daily Fire Re- 
porter, July: Oth. t 
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A NOTABLE IMPROVEMENT IN 
PARLOR ORGANS. 











A PARLOR organ is now a necessity in 
every home. Improvements have been so 
rapid'in late years and so many new styles 
manufactured that they can be purchased at 
prices of $50.and upward, and for general 
purposes are found far more satisfactory 
thana piano, besides very much cheaper. So 
many really good organs are now made that 
it requires genuine, disinterested judgment 
and accurate critical opinion to pick out the 
very best, Not long since we asked a gentle- 
man, one who is acknowledged high music- 
al authority, which were really the very 
best parlor organs made in America; and 
his answer, coming so promptly, ‘* The Geo. 
Woods Organs,” surprised us, as we had till 
that time heard very little of them. 

We were led to a closer investigation, and 
found so much that is new and peculiarly in- 
teresting we have taken the pains to make 
public mention of them. 

One ofthe peculiar and most advantageous 
characteristics of their style of invention is 
the introduction of a new and most valua- 
ble ‘‘ Combination Solo Stop”—the Piano. 
This gives to an organ the qualities, harmo- 
nies, and rich ringing effect of an actual 
piano, and is played in common with all the 
other stops and while the pipes are still used 
on any piece of music. 

Other organs possess a piano stop, which 
can be used only when the reeds are closed— 
the piano effect appearing only when the 
organ proper with the wind is suspended. In 
the Geo. Woods Organ the piano stop is added 
and played in full unison with all the other 
parts of the organ. 

This piano stop has the rare advantage of 
being in perfect tune with the reeds, never 
requires tuning, and adds life, vivacity, and 
a superb quality of tone, which, with its 
power and capacity, gives more beautiful 
effects and combinations than any other ma- 
chine weare aware of. The ‘‘ Piano Or- 
gan” manufactured by this firm is the only 
one in the United States possessing this in- 
vention, which we consider the most im- 
portant invention yet tried in organ manu- 
facture. 

The Parlor Organsof George Woods & 
Co. are entitled to the highest rank in this 
country. Mr. Woods is one of the oldest 
manufacturers in the business, was for 
many years identified with the superin- 
tendence of Mason & Hamlin’s organ fac- 
tory, and his reputation asa skilled manu- 
facturer is well verified by the appreciation 
of a discriminating public, now manifest in 
the popular purchase of his organs. 

The business has developed rapidly, doub- 
ling every few months; and, avoiding all fic- 
titious arts of puffery, the firm have trusted 
to intrinsic merits for their support and pop 
ularity with the public. 

Every particle of material which enters 
into every organ is inspected with the closest 
eye.. Workmansbip of most careful skill is 
employed, and by the use of master mechan- 
ics, whose taste for style is best and most re- 
fined, Mr. Woods has produced a parlor 
organ of richest appearance and most beauti- 
ful effects, which every family will be glad 
to admit. Another beautiful stop, the ‘‘ AXo- 
lian,” is one of their inventions anda valua- 
ble addition. It is an additional set of reeds, 
exquisitely voiced and ingeniously ar- 
ranged to give a quality of tone soft and 
most delicate; and, in combination with the 
improved ‘‘ Vox Humana,” it produces the 
most charming effeci. 

The Piano Organ is fitted with ten stops, 
including all the above new ones, and we do 
not, believe a better organ was ever manu- 
factured. 

Families interested in music will be inter- 
ested to send for a description of these new 
inventions, and also for the new musical 
journal, Zhe Vox Humana, published by 
Geo. Woods & Co., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

We have witnessed the playing of these 
organs ; and, although our admiration may 
be enthusiastic, yet it is not exaggerated 
and this notice is entirely gratuitous. 

Lapis, the next time you buy a spool of 
silk; be sure and get the Eureka. It is the 
best'in the market. Warranted to give satis: ° 
faction. 

Union Scale, 1-2 0z., 240 pounds, 





e Jones Scale Forks, Bingham N. ¥. 
ree Price List. tee 
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A GCOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


Tue United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany have recently increased its new busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them’ at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. 

Men new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance. 





THE TEST OF EXCELLENCE. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the unprecedented 
success and popularity of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine, there are still a few incredulous 
people, easily influenced by the representa- 
tions of parties in maintaining the high 
prices of sewing machines to believe that a 
sewing inachine must necessarily be sold at 
a higher price to be agood one, and thereby 
submit willingly to be imposed upon. To 
all such we have one brief piece of advice: 
Go to the salesrooms of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company, examine the work of the 
Wilson carefully ané critically, see it oper- 
ate on all classes of goods, inspect its work- 
ings in detail, and finally set down to the 
machine and operate it yourself. Ask any 
Jady who has used one for a year or more, 
and hear her verdict. 

If this does not convince you that a really 
first-class machine can be sold at a popular 
price, then you are past conviction of any- 
thing. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, N. Y., 
and in all other cities in the United States. 
The company want agents in country towns. 








OVERWHELMING TESTIMONY. 


Mr. James M. WERLI, one of the greatest 
living pianists and whose ability to judge 
is unquestioned, writes as follows: 


Boston, June 25th, 1872. 
Messrs. HALLET, Davis & Co.: 

Gentlemen: >—Having played upon the best 
pianos in Europe and “America, allow me to 
congratulate you upon the great success you 
have achieved in the manufacture of your 
instruments, which for touch, tone, and 
power have no equal; while your patent 
Orchestral Grand Pianos, used at the World’s 
Peace Jubilee, are the most wonderful of all 
concert pianos; which was attested by thou- 
sands. (Signed) JAMES M. WEALI. 


T. 8. Berry & Co., 789 Broadway, N. Y., 


Agents. W.R. Poetes & Co., 927 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Agents. 








RATTAN FURNITURE. 


For country houses, sea-side cottages, 
and mountain villas the Rattan Furniture 
possesses many charms and is particularly 
appropriate. Sofas, reclining chairs, work- 
tables, baskets of every kind, and flower- 
stands are made up in new and beautiful 
styles by Cyrus Wakefield, at -his extensive 
establishment, 36 Canal street, Boston. Mr. 
Wakefield has recently opened a branch at 
3 Barclay street, ranning through to 8 Park 
Place, where these goods can be seen in great 
variety. We refer our readers to his adver- 
tisement, on another page of this paper. 








PAINT—WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


ALL who propose to paint should write 
Ingersoll Paint Works, 159 South street, N. 
Y., and have sent free their work on Paint- 
ing and selecting colors with samples. 
They have ample evidence of its enduring 
twenty years. This is startling. Yet the 
Paint looks better and is cheaper than any 
first-class Lead or Zinc Paint.’ All dealers 
should keep it. 








DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL. 


J. ALLEN & Son have removed to 314 
Fifth Avenue, near 82d street. For im- 
proved artificial dentistry send for pam- 
phlet. 





ER = 

Do farmers realize they can save the en- 
tire cost of Nellis’s original ‘‘ Harpoon 
Horse Hay Fork” in one-half day’s use dur- 
ing the rainy weather? Manufactured by 
A. J. Nellis & Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., and 
kept for sale in principal towns. 





HECKER’s Farina is a delicious article of 
food and a beautiful ornament for the table. 





THE INDEPEN ‘DENT. 








— 





TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE new postal law, which requires the 
payment of postage on all ‘‘ exchanges,” 
goes into effect on the 1st instant. We shall 
hereafter pay postage on all the exchanges 
we receive, and expect those to whom we 
send our paper in exchange to pay the post- 
age at the office to which it is sent. 


EE 
M. Hameurcer & Co., all kinds of Pic- 
tures, Frames, and Mouldings, ates, 18 and 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 





WANTED, a farmer in every town as:agent 
for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms write to Contins & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 





THE EASIEST WAY THE BEST. 


No form of intestinal disease is so difficult 
to cure as that engendered by violent purga- 
tion. Costiveness is rendered inveterate by 
the fierce mineral cathartics usually adminis- 
tered as remedies for that complaint. Shun 
them as you would shun poison, and for all 
complaints of the bowels, affections of the 
liver, and disorders of the stomach take that 


| 


most powerful and yet most wholesome and - 


conservative of all laxatives and alteratives, 
Dr. Mort’s VEGETABLE Prius. If you have 
superinduced an irregular habit of body by 
the frequent use of drastic evacuants, resort 
at once to the Pills. They will restore func- 
tional regularity in every organ connected 
with the processes of secretion, digestion, 
and excretion. They are, in fact, an ab- 
solute specific for the acute ailments which 
the violent purgatives render obstinate and 
chronic. Taken in conjunction with Sco- 
viLL’s BLoop AND LivEeR Syrup, they con- 
tribute materially to the cure of scrofulous 
sores and all ulcerous and pustulous dis- 
orders. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers every where. 





HovusEkEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware- 
etc. Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corrin, RED- 
rvyeton & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 








INFALLIBLE AS FATE! 


Ir would take a column to describe and 
classify the various species of worms that in- 
fest the excretory organs of children and 
adults. Suffice it to say that Dr. Roarrs’s 
VEGETABLE Worm Syrvtr is destruction to 
them all. It ejects them without pain, not 
leaving one behind for seed, nor even a par- 
ticle of the horrid nests in which they gen- 
der and breed. Nothing can be more com- 
plete and thorough than its operation ;-noth- 
ing more harmless to the human system or 
less repulsive to the palate than its ingredi- 
ents. It is, in fact, independently of its 
specific value as a worm-destroying prepara- 
tion, an agreeable cathartic. Its effect upon 
the irritated membranes, from which the 
vermin and their beds are dislodged by its 
action, is balsamic and soothing, and it speed- 
ily relieves the nervous excitement and 
other unpleasant symptoms which usually 
accompany the complaint. For sale by 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere. 

aI 


MEN AND WomeEN out of employment 
should address the Murray Hill Publishing 
Company, No. 129 East Twenty-eight street, 
New York. 








AN ALL-CONQUERING MEDICINE 


THERE can be no doubt that ‘the most 
violent and malignant: disedses originate in 
the blood, and are transmitted by its agency 
from generation to generation. Hence, the 
value of a specific capable of neutralizing or 
expelling every species. of morbid matter 
existing in the veins and arteries is beyond all 
estimate. ‘Scoviit’s Bioop' anp Liver 
Syrvr is such a specific. It disinfects the 
diseased blood with a rapidity and certainty 
that alraost transcend belief, thus effecting a 
radical cure of scrofula, white swelling, ery- 
sipelas, salt-rheum, rhumatism, tumor, cor- 
roding ulcers, sore eyes, discharges from the 





ears, liver complaint, and all distempers . 


arising from a vitiated condition of the ani- 
mal fluids. The vegetable extracts of which 
the Boop anp LivER Syrup is composed 
form a positive antidote to the ‘evil conse- 
quences of an excessive use of mercury. 
For sale by druggists and medicine dealers 
every where. 
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FATAL IF NOT CHECKED. 


THE tissues of lungs and the membranes 
of the throat are as frail and delicate as lace. 
A convulsing cough tears them to pieces. 
They are ruptured and inflamed, they bleed 
and supperate ; and, unless the cause of this 
disorganization be arrested, death ensues. 
Remove it, then, and promptly, with the 
only certain antidote, Dr. Wm. Ha1’s Bat- 
8AM FOR THE LuNGs, a specific which in 
twenty-five years has never failed man or 
woman who placed faith in it. Do not per- 
mit the vital machinery to go to rack and 
ruin when the catastrophe may be so easily 
prevonted. There never was a cough or 
cold, or any inflammatory affection of the 
windpipe, the bronchial tubes, the lungs, or 
the chest, which could resist the operation 
of this potent vegetable elixir. It is not too 
much to say that nine out of every ten fatal 
cases of consumption reported by the New 
York Bureau of Vital Statistics during the 
past year might have been cured without 
difficulty by the use of the Balsam. Re- 
member that any cough may prove fatal if 
not checked; and that all coughs are not 
only checked, but permanently cured by this 
standard preparation. For sale by drug- 
gists and medicine dealers every where. 

EE 


PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER 
ag an internal remedy has no equal. In 
cases of cholic, summer complaint, dyspep- 
sia, dysentery, asthma, and rheumatism it 
will cure in one night by taking it internally 
and bathing with it freely. It is the best 
liniment in America. Its action is like 
magic when externally applied to bad sores, 
burns, scalds, and sprains. For the sick 
headache and toothache don’t fail to try it. 
In short, it is a Pain Killer. 


JAY COOKE &CO., 
NO. 2O WALL ST., 
NEW YORK. 
EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, FRANKFORT, BRE- 
MEN, VIENNA. 


CABLE TRANS plete ay CIRCULAR LETTERS, COM- 
RCLAL CREDITS ON 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 











CHOLERA, DIARRHEA, AND DYS- 
ENTERY 


rey cured AF first taken 8 DR. bo 
BIAS'S celebrated VENETIAN LINIMEN 6 y 
before the public. Noone he should be without a votile. 
It is alsoa t remedy for sea-sickness. 


d. Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 
not satisfactory. Half a mil- 
lion of bottles sold anawally, and not one returned. 
= nd 


DIED. 


HUMPHREY.—At Sonora, Cal., Jue ye Lm 
Amanda Martindale, wife of He Hon . Hu 
of Warsaw, N. Y., aged 52 y: 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 
What did it? 


longer the question since the in- 
troduction of the Centaur Lini- 
ment. When we meet an old 
friend who has been shelved 

ke NTArprD with rheumatism, orsee a person 
mangled underneath a rail-car and restored to 
shape and comeliness, we know that it is the 
Centaur Liniment that does the work. No other 
article ever did perform such miracles. There is 
no swelling it will not soften, no pain it will not 
soothe’ or lameness it will not cure. Price 50 
cents per bottle; large bottle $1.00. 


Children Cry--tor Pitcher’s Castoria. It 
regulates the stomach, cures wind colic, and 
causes natural sleep. It is a substitute for 
castor oil. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
DYSPEPSIA: is Varieties, Causes, Sm and How to 

















Cure it withou! ‘6 ce 
VITAL FORCE: How Wasted and How Preserved; ors 
buses of the Sexual Function. Their Causes, 
toms, Effects, and Means of Prevention and Cure. 
Price 50 cents. 
HOW TO BATHE 


7A Guide Ld mses. Brice 9 in Preserv- 
ing Health and Curing Dis - 30 co 

A FATHER'S ADVICE TO EVERY ce 20 cts 

A MOTHER'S ADVICE TO EVERY eri Pinige 20 cts. 

Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


a. - affections of oy bladder and ae 
oft the bl panied » v, ri culty of fain’: os arice oe 
a 5 ity oO} ’ 
Py ‘ in in all conditions of 


the parts accompanied | by bility 
JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 


cacious rem: a: for circu 
a ion peed amt aS 41 Libe mo N.Y. For 
sale by Druggists. Price #1 per bottle, or 6 for 86 











Would not be Without 


VECETIay 


FOR TEN TIMES ITS Cogy 


at benefit I have rec 
VEGRTING eae 


NE induces me to gi 
favor. : I tthe healt nebut ate ony ¢ ot ate 
OT1N, e 
ing ut a eet erie of OF disease, 
I would mot thout ita it for! ten tim times’ its cost, 
EDWIN TILDEN, 
Attorn pa eee and General Agent for areata 


en’s Life Assuran 
Sears Building, Boston, Mass. Company 


VECETINE 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND 
THE HEALTH. —_ 


CENERAL D DEBILITY. 


In this complaint the good yee of the V: 
are realized immediately after commencing is met 
as debility denotes deficienc of. the blood mt 

ectly upon the blood. There isno 

re the heal 





blood, regulates the bowels, quiets the the 
tee rsa BPtaee Trea 
e whole system action. 

this complaint. news Set 


MARVELOUS EFFECT, 


Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 
yee Sir :—I have 





want of sleep, and oe oe inany I pA. ae 
—— emaciated. 
ceiving iE eeant are of ‘hem, uni 


woek my improved condition nt ey 
and courage. I _ tinued to ars 


e 8 until I was comple 
ealth. The e' ea of a remneny mp “nim 
a spility is indeed marv 


LIZABETH 
21 Webster street, Chastcanea 
May 34, 1871. : fo 


A PERFECT CURE, 
aieten re: 


R. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir :—Thisis to certify that VEG: 
perfect cure of me when my attending 
case cons wagtion ua an nae ha 


VEGETINE IS FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
NO CHIMNEY. 5 — SMOKE. NO SMELL 


Gives b a sa brilliant, sto steady ti ualto — 











orld. The 

gal True and Perfect Dye Reliable and 

leasant odor dirappuimiment ng il eft of bat 
npleasant odor. 

ora End washes. The - ened signed W. A. Bateh- 


1d b; oll Dene 
or. Sold by all Or Ae BATCHELOR, Prop., N.Y. 








KEEPS OTHE HEAD COOL. 





ASTHMA Wai act Fd circular and price addres 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR EMO VED D, Addres 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’ HOMGOPATHIO 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 
For the Cure of Horses. Gatele, Senin Pome 


nd 

These invaluable curatives have : been before the 
for twelve years, and have everywhere won sale ont: 
fons for ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY, and EFFIOA\ oe 
STABLE MEN, HORSE RAILROAD MEN, TURFMBM,, tV0 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 


THIRTY-YEAR 


TPERGENT.GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


t Louis and Southeastern 
Railway, 


LINF, constituting, with its con- 
e Route betrsen ST. 


ARE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY 
THESE “ai LOUIS BOARD OF TRADE. 


The Earnings f the Company for March, 1878, were 
aie per mile, or nearly $4,000 per mile per 


"Pi 90 a lar and pier. ty to 
GEO, OPDYKE & CO., 


2 NASSAU STREET N. Y.: 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


Ena 70 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Gd, 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Opfiees and Agencies in | in all paris of Europe. 


beckons, and Valuables of ever 

ae ro] delivered in an — of Europe i: 
ee as per Company's Circulars, 

Prepaid Parcel oe covering all trans 

-atd charges whatsoever, parte 0 

. aye France, Belgium, Holland, 
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low rates to all other countries in 
giving full tariffs of rates, and all in- 

sent eaten on application, by post or otherwise, 
iothe Central Office, as above. 


W. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


on hand a variety of choice bonds to ly in- 
furnish bonds advertised on the ma- et at 

prices, execute orders for 
;gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKINC BUSINESS. 


No. on PINE STREET... 
6. D, WOOD, 8: D, DAVIS. 


Coremondingty 





Government 


formerly of Vermilye & Co. 
For Twenty-tive Years 
HECKER’S 


WHEATEN GRITS, 
(RACKED WHEAT, 


pe Be most pular preparation of f whens fe 
talnink oe thful act! laa 
ag ae in 


eT Bey 
Sie 7 he devale 
jopme: 
vand’b bral d ie patel 
de nerves and. br ~ ee peculiarly beneficial to 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS, 
OR AT THE 


CROTON MILLS, 
20,000 LADIES’ 


md Gentlemen’s Gold and Silver Watches to be closed 
‘ton Consignment at about one-half the ustial Retail 
vrices. Will be sent by express, ©. 0.D. Send a stamp 








85 Broadway, N.Y. P.-O. Box 3696, 








USE THE 
GEM STOVE POLISH. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 













be had from all: whol 
WoSLAtEr Eas! ae fasts for OR 
—_—swTRAVEL, 
PACIFIC MAIL 


STEAMSHIP  COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CHLIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA, 


“ARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
as ALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC 
AST OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 

ICA, PERU, U, AND CHILI. 


ies On 5th and 20th of of each month. 
the large and splendid Steamships of. this 
Will leave PIER 42 NORTH REVER, foot of Ca- 
“oneal a noon, as above (except when 
ing dates fall on Sunday, and tien. on the preced-: 
Saturda: 'y), for ASPINWALI, connecting via Pan- 


Apps Yor SAR Puch SSBSO EN Seeman 


also connectin at 
aan PACIFIC and CENTRAL 


e allowed free to each 

with fea Teceived on tt he dock the aay botore 
em down 
edicine and 

e. 
g' = see ay further 1 informe. 
orth Ri 
Saag RAC A Ca 


5 


br & full descriptive list, with prices,. GEO. E. SMITH,... 


~ PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


Subscription to the Stock 
will be received at the following places in New York City: 
ceccecccncostoges eseenscopresnicescceoteseds poqeocesenenqonnasoh onnenqcendsomeneassnnnele y< 


UNION TRUST CO... 
HOWES & MA 
FIFTH 





payments must be made by check payable to the order of Sat UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadway. 
The aeties arising from the sale of Lr stock sold are paid into the Union Trust crear | 





SHARES $100 EACH. 


its to be made as follows 
one i matics er cant. at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent. at any 


be no safer investment than this. It is a home naan Itis the ownership of land on New 

York A ielend and the erection of a permanent building on the 

In acco: ce yn = charter and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of —_ Industrial Lesa 
Company, passed ith, 1872, the follo memberships have been created and are offered for sale 

At the Sbovenamed places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States 

The Rroper holder 0: Points “4 a is entitled to tree admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gal- 
yeas s. Raguary _ and and the Garden of Plants during the time it is opened, and limited only by the 

m of the i 

These mombershinp am nD atl the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as con- 

ducted by the Exhibition Company. 
——_ 0—__—— 


MEMBERSHIPS.---PRICE AND KIND. 

Class 1st. Price $10. 30 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $10. 

Class 2d. Price $20. 90 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $20. 

Class 3d. Price $40. 360 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not transferable. Price, $40. 

Class 4th. Price $100. Life. 
Entitling the purchaser to admission at ne Gs time aby e; oie. building being open to the public. Not 


Class 5th. > eathe for sam Sl $300. 
Pees He @ purchaser and his immediate fam Ay (on esse at the time of such purchase) or any of them, 
Gusiog the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the public. Not transferable. 
ice, 
Class 6th. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 


Entitling the holies and owner to admission to She Exhibition, at ie time when the building is o to the 
poe, L sferable by sale, or oe but only to be used b e actual owner. The holders of these 
are 


ber ad ad ‘De — pS = wary of the Institution, with such additional 
m time to time gran: em e Board rs. 
Payment to be made whenever called 30 b. by chek sapien to the ey atembers a Union Trust Company. 


en 
A suitable will be ado for Life, and Heredi 
fi enteerahinn an not be said mitt 

Each pypmiscer of 


- ater il'be given aE Rene a. to the eo panes: 
of a membership will be given an 
a are wanted to ey eee Aor thnut ut the United States. 








For further et please eddaress 
Industrial Exhibition Company, 
No. 925 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler ani Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 


American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1872. 


C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 
H. B. GOODRICH, 
GHNERAL DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR THE WEST, 
191 West Madison St., ohiveg? il. 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 





Box 2618, 
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ga ° ee 
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RE okay 
Ee af 
3 D 
He BS 
ee : 
& 
: a 
ES ee Machine with present 
fl F | cizarancsfiees mal fect ot och 


andis 
wall ab pect aad clip tupparl te to those that require it. 
BicKFORD 


Ld ee every where a Hg . 


CHINE COMPANY, 
President iad General Business Supt., 689 
way, New York. 


THE NEW 


VICTOR 















¥ : s 
Sewing Machines. PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 
The most complete in the world. Divested of every Moulton Rolle, 
| loose and. clumsy attachment and every delicate and Most Durable; 
complicated contrivance. No uncertain reaction from Pare 
* spring’. Double Spiral 
AGENTS-WANTED in UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. Cogs, 
, 66 ” Easiest Working; 
VICTOR ren 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, uty tnnhea 








10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD- Metal Journal 
7s WAY, N. Y. Casings. 
NOWEAROUT 


THE LYON SEWING MACHINE 





erat art lier than tie Domerte Machine and | PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 





11 Warren St., N. ¥., and Providence, R. I. 


IRON WORKS, HA} UWARE, ETC, 
The Champion Safe (1. the Boste. ¥/.e4 


THE PATENT 3TEAM SAFE, 


manufactured onl the American 24. Safe Com- 
pany. et is = ait with extra heavy walls, fied with “cone 





vements OV¥R ALL 0’ 
t-Off, explained go a < Anny of 
Pain og alg HB, to pe Be Rs wy, in 
tothe size of the safe), which +t. 
around the book-case. 


pony 
completely 


THE PATENT CUT-OFF SAFE, 


manufactured only by the American Steam Safe Com 
a ge es oe from a detachment made in the 
by which co: f tal ono 
outside to a of the safe is yeevestes. The 
mass 0: tal f the joints around doors as 
safes are usually con 


safe in pt 


THE CONCRETE FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 


manufactured by the American Steam Safe Company, 
is made the same as and has all the advantages of an 
other in the market, and has the same thickness an 
amount of filling, which retains the same amount of 
moisture as any other concrete safe. 


WELDED OTpEl. AND JF TRON BURGLAR. 
with all the fet scenes Ch Bank Vaults, Vault 
Doors, House Safes, etc. 

AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY, 
Warerooms 51 and 53 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 

NEW YORK: 300 Broadway. 
BALTIMORE: 131 W. Baltimore St, 


PHILADELPHIA: 32 8S. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO: 60 8S,.Canal St. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 





STEPHEN P. M. TASKER 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 


Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, Phila- 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES, plain and 
galvanized, Fox See, Reem and Water. 
LAP-WELDED ‘CHARCOAL IRON BOILER 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 


WwW 
ib: 4 
WELL AND CASING. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTINGS. 
RASS VALVES 8. 
ITT ’ TOO: 


TERNS. 


We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORE 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

Pic TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


MANUFACTURERS 0) 


COPPER, BRASS, ‘AND WIRE. 
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RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
indicate ‘the changes in the weather 
aod = retty mantel ornaments. The 
ly appearsin fair and the wan 
ins stormy Ley A and they Pan 
Sent, prepaid, to any 
‘address, safely | packed, tpon receipt of 
$2 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


JASPER E. CORNINC, 
Wire Goods, No. 68 Cliff street, New York. Send or Il. 




















ustrated List. 

SPY MGR BOWE Oo. 00 Cordnnde si, NF 
PAINTS. 

E.G. KELUEY'Siakest abet arf 

Patent Chemical si: ssd ser: tu see 


rs. N. Y. 

Metallic Paint, [Siigi:c:S2 areoe: 

Canada Spirits Turpentine, 50d, pe sal» 
Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 90, 2, per sallon, at 

English Roof Paint, giixed in pil Fonds for uae, 


Patent Petroleum Linseed Oil, Pinte ee 


Linseed Oil, Price only 5@ cts. a galion, ile Maiden Lene 
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Commercial. 


BANK DEPOSITS. 


Derposrts néate'in bats, Considered in're- 
lation to their depositors, afe ‘simply’ credits 
extended by the latter tothe former, ‘paya- 
ble on demand. They make the banks ‘dzbi- 
ors to the aniount deposited. ‘These depos- 
its, except when made in money, considered 
in relation to the banks receiving them, are 
also credits in the form of checks on other 
banks payable on presentation, or promis- 
sory notes and bills of exchange payatile 
either on, presentation or on time. Thé de- 
posit system is, therefore, the credit system 
upon an extended scale. 

What function do these deposits perform 
in relation to the depositor, and also the 
banks? Let us suppose that A has $50;000 
deposited. to his credit in Bank B. What 
can he do with the credit? ATl that he 
could do with the money‘actually in ‘his‘own 
hands if the bank be in’ good standing. He 
can check against it for the payment of 
debts or the purchase of goods; and this is 
all that he can do with money. The whole 
amount, for all practical purposes, is virtu- 
ally in his possession, and is therefore money 
to him, without the peril and inconvenience 
of its pérsonal custody. All that is esséntial to 
him _ in, the caseis the solveney. of the.bank. 
What will Bank B, the receiver of these 
deposits, do with them? It will make them 
the basis of loans and discounts'to other par- 
ties, just as if they wére'so much money in the 
barik; ‘and in a majority Of caBés these very 
loans and discounts, based on the first depos- 
its, will assume the character of asecond class 
of deposits, by being passed to the credit of 
other parties, and so on for any number of 
times. in which the $50,000 first deposited! 
becomes the basis of new engagements. The 
deposits are practically money to the bank, 
because they are used as if they Weré such; 
and they are such. to the depositor, because 
his baffk-book always represents motiéy at 
his option. The latter is aecommofated, 
and the former makes a profit by using the 
property of another. All that the depositor 
wants is a reliable bank; and what the bank 
needs to do is to keep itself in a condition to 
meet at all times: the.cash demands, ofits 
depositors. Ordinarily these demands rep: 
resent a mere fraction of the business act: 
tually done; and, hence, the deposit system 
involves an immense €conomy in the use of 
money, by supplying a credit machinéry 
which is practically its equivalent. 

This subsftute for money, resulting 
wholly from bank credits ‘and bank opera- 
tions, unlike money, has no limits éx¢cépt 
in the capacity of the bank to do business, 
the amount of the business to be done, 
and the necessity of ‘keeping om hand a 
sufficient reserve to meet the contingent 
cash demands of its depositors. It trans- 
acts nine-tenths of the business in every 
commercial center, and readily expands‘or 
contracts itself so as to adjust itself to the 
rate of that business. Bank deposits, while 
virtually @ currency, are of all forms of 
currency the most ¢elasiv. They pos: 
sess a self-adjusting power mot possible 
to bank-notes or to specie.. They increase 
with business and-decrease with it,and per: 
form their function upona large’ scale just 
as easily as they do upon a small dhe. They 
are a series of expanding or cohtracting 
promises to pay, which are settled by other 
promises to pay, and these again by still 
otners; and thus the machinery runs with 
great ease and advantage to the community, 
and profit to the banks, so long’as confidence 
iasts in all the parties who move it or aren 
volved in it. It is, the most potent system 
of credit known on earth, Without it bank- 
ing would yield but small-profits. and be of 
vastly less service tothe people. 

When coifidence either in, the banks 
themselves or in their customers, on whichi 
rests this immense system of credit, is shaken, 
then comes the ‘scene of monetary disaster. 
This makes what is known as aerisis—finan- 
cial or commercial, or both: The whole 
system is one of faith in men ‘and in ‘their’ 
promises to. pay; and the.; moment! 
this is gone the vital elément of its 
power is gone, The deposits. are then 
greatly reduced, and the banks proceed 





* to contract their loans and discounts to the 


mercantile community. This:mikes money | 
scarce, raises the rate of interest, creates | 
difficulties in the payment of, debts, de- 








——__— 


presses the.prices of, commodities, and, 
unless relief ‘be BeaSomably afforded, finally 
ends in a corihetdial panic. If now'the 
depositors make a rush upon the banks, and. 
demand their deposits, not in promises to 
pay) Wut inf” hGnby, "then d “Wink padie 
finishes ‘up the scene “and thins “strike bot- 
tom. After the explosion credit slowly: re-» 
covers. Men begin to trust e&ch other’ 


again, the banks td -trust ‘their-cuBtomers, |, 


and the customers to trust the banks. The 
deposit systém ‘and ‘that of loans and dis- 
duis resume ‘their usual course. And at 
léngth the Wliole Midthiiéry is once more in 
action, 48 if nothifig had happened. Indi- 
vidual fortunés ‘are swept away; but the 
credit ‘system, in ‘connection with bank 
‘agency, survives the shock. This is con- 
fessedly a very delicate and complicated 
piece of machinery, haying vast power of 
good when in order. and vast power of evil 
when in the state of disorder. 


DRY GOODS. 


THERe has been considerable more activ- 
ity in domestic cotton goods during the 
past week than for the fortnight previous, 
preparatory to completing stocks for the 
early fall business; but there have been no 
indications of anything like a. speculative 
movement, and in the present uncertain 
condition of the cotton market there is not 
likely to be any: The agents of the New 
York Mills have rather disturbéd ‘the sum- 
mer quiet of the market by puttingdown 
the price of ‘their fabrics at the rate 
of 2.cents.a yard; but the reduction 
has not been generally followed, though, 
as a matter of course, it must be, 
unless an advance in thé’’price of' the raw 
material should prevent it. In unbleached 
goods there-are no. important changes; but 
prices are -merely, nominal and a reduction 
is..looked. for. The. ‘‘ corner’ in cotton, 
which. has been well maintained for some 
time is not expected to continue more than 
a week longer;.and when the collapse comes 
there is no telling how low prices may fall. 
Some of the New Exigland manufacturers, 
it is, said, have been selling off their Low 
Middling cotton, as they expect to be able to 
replace it at intch lower prices. 

Unbleachéd' sheetihgs ahd Shirtings are in 
rather better d@mand; Dut the sales are in 
small quantities ahd prites are by no means 
firm: 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are gen- 
erally lower; but the market is irregular, in 
consequence of the unexpected marking 
down of “prices? by the sagents -of\ the Néw 
York Mills at the: rate of two cents a yard, 
and of the Utica, Nonpariel, and the,Wam- 
sutta one and a half cents a yard. Medium 
and low grades of bleached sheetings and 
shirtings are comparatively steady, as they 
were already low. 

Printing cloths are quiet and the -sales of 
the week have been small. The nominal 
price of best. quality 64 square is 64 cts. 

Prinf8'¥re not active and thestock of de- 
birable stylés éf dark.colorings in first ‘hands 
is.as yet very limited, Agents do uot ap- 
pebrto think :the time ‘has yet come to miake 
thuch ofa display.sbut there are some ‘shles 
taking place of stant makes. Spragues 
are quoted at 11 cbnts, 1éss 5 per cent. 30 
days. 

Gitghams dre dot ii much demand as yet, 
aildthe sales wre on a véky niodérate scale, 

. Cotton duck is i in small démand, aiid the 
sales are forthe ifiinediate wants of 
‘Gutfent trade at steathy prices: 


Cotton diifigidre in modérately yood de- 
mand for “ig home trade, but thete ts not 


much doing for Prices are steady; 
Osnebiitie afe Sélling’stéadily but in titel 
Jots ‘at stead 


pricés. 
ton ishels are‘ih bétter demand for 
the various qualities, with considerable sales 
at the quotation: 
idre in fait Gémiand, With small 






- Hig ¥ prices, 
Denims, are not active, b ere is a mod- 
evate Wemand for these 8 at steady 


prices. 

Cotton yarns the been reduced in price 
ait the sales at the revision have been more 
activé. Southerh ony hagey to 12, is quoted 







at 20} cents a pound net. 

Corset ae are without any quotable 
cliangeé. oderate and at steady 
a cient quantities .to 

meet the d current trade. 
dn iling at steady prices for 

the best black andl assorted colors. 
Rolled jaconet#! are in very sinall demand 


’ Prices 
steady. 
Silesias. are, jn. good, demand from the 


=e the sales are ‘unimportant. 











clothi iat there! 
is ‘ve s for the 
gene ire steadily 
mainfa 


eins nd the sales-have been encourag-' 
bes of the various styles of differ- 
ent grades are wells 

Satinets continue inactive, with enall 
sales, mostly of black; the mixtures ‘are 
very ‘little demand. 

Flanvels are in very limited demand ; Se 


sales are merely to supply the c ants 
the jobbers. o |, 


of trade. It is too early for th 
lay in their stocks, and there ho beds 
tive demand for these, nor for any 6 
scription of domestic woolen fab 

It is rather early for any important vari 
ment in foreign goods; but import 
wing pe early and an active fi *basi 
ness. e importations o £9008 ‘adapted 
to the fall trade are as yet light;.but-e few 
‘of the importers are offering their goods’ by 
samples, and the arrivals will soon begin to 
impart activity to the market... 

The following shows the imports of: for- 
eign dry goods at New York for the’ past 
week and em the beginning of of Year: 


tel es fimo i 
meee “ag ge = 


LATEST DRY GOODS 3 QUOTATION 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, July Mth, 1873. 
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There is not much doing in woolen goods, , 
“and the business i bo cloths and overcoatings | , 


Tat than t upon. 
be thoihie e job- 
bers are buying ghtly. ces are uD- 


ce a pide = Ani 
cassimeres are in somewhat better Lj 
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(873. SUMMER NOVETES, 


EGYPTIAN, ROMAN, AND VENETIAN DESIGNS 
IN 
OXYDIZED BUTTONS, BUCKLES, CLASPS, eo 
PASSEMENTERIES, BELTS, SATCHHIS, 
CLUNY, YAK, ANTIQUE AND LLAMA mane 
CAPs, SACOURS, SCARS, VAIES, 
BANDS, TRIMMINGS, SKIRTINGS, 
UNSURPASSED IN VARIETY an 











No. 879 ‘BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


— KE & 00. 
PEAR Ey Se OBBERS OF". 


DRY D} 
7 and 49 Broadway, 308 Canal, and 7 Howards 





STRAW 


Goons! 


CLEARING-OUT PRICES! 
AT THE GREAT EAST-SIDE ESTABLISHMENT, 
BOYS’ HATS, iife., 15e., 20c., 25¢:,/856., 50c., 6B¢., ahd To, 


MISSES’ AND LADIES’ HATS, 50., 10c., 25¢. up, 
HAIR HATS, S0c., 55¢. up. 
FLORIDA 


sas 

Tt TRIMMED STOCK OF HATS AND BONNETS 
NTS ON 
LOW 


=~ 


? PRICES, 


EDWARD 'R DLEY & SON, 


NOs. 989, sti, AND tix GRAND 87, Nos, &, 64, 68, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 





HAMBURG 


\GHEAPEST OFF 


BDGINGS. 


up per _— 


6045, Tey, 10c., Wc., 
GUIPURB papeaaane pe seta AND SACQUES 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON; 


NOS. 309, 311, and 3113 GRAND 8T NOS. 62, 64, 66,:68,and 70 ALLEN ST, 


FROM THE BOWERY. 


tee 








SASH A 


Tero 


IBBONS! 


At the Great East Side Establishment 


6-inch wide AL) SILK BLACK GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, 600. per yard. 


7-inch wide ALL SELKE/GROS,GRAEN RIBBON 


COLORED SASH ethane 8, 50c., 60c., ainchant 


EDWARD. RIDLEY & SON, 





, 311 Gano era Nos. ih 64, 86, 6b, AND 70 ALLEN 8 . 
aaa kc "Pi ioe eet rh We Ba 


8e, per yard. 
\ ‘ghd 9c. per yard. 
‘SHASON IN RIBBONS. 
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Financial, 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES, 


Tue following statement shows the num- 
ber of commercial failures in the United 
States for the last three years, with the ag- 
gregate amount of liabilities : 





Amount of 
‘ini No. a; Fpaaiyes, oe 
> etearenaens- ol by xtra 
Brgy Langer to 4,069 121,056,000 


The increase in the number of failures 
last year over that of the preceding year is 
1,154, while the increase of liabilities 
amounts. to $35,841,000. This shows a Jarge 
difference, to be accounted for. in part, at 
least, by the two great fires in Chicago and 
Boston, the first occurring in October, 1871, 
and the second in October, 1872. © The 
failures in Illinois: in 1872 amounted to 
$11,470,000 in liabilities, against $5,820,000 
in 1871, showing a difference of $5,650,000 
between the two years. Those in Massa- 
chusetts in 1872 were $25,874,000, against 
$8,241,000 in 1871, showing a difference of 
$17,133,000 between the two periods.. These 
two differences account for $21,783,000 of 
the excess of liabilities in 1872 over those 
of 1871, leaving but $14,058,000 of this ex 
cess to be distributed over all the other 
states. Outside of these two states, special- 
ly affected by the fires, the most marked in- 
crease of failures is found in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

The following tables show the failures in 
the State of New York outside of the City 
and in the City of New York for the last 
three years: 

STATE OF NEW YORE. 





It thus appears that in New York City, 
which is the great center of trade in this 
country and in which full three-fourths of 
the whole foreign trade of the United States 
is transacted, the aggregate of the failures 
for each of the last three years remains at 
the fixed point of about twenty millions of 
dollars... The increase in other parts of the 
country has not reached the commercial em- 
porium of the nation. This fact, while 
creditable to the business sagacity and cau- 
tion of New York merchants, indicates that 
there has been nothing like a widespread 
disaster in the trading interests of the land. 
Had such been the case, its effects must have 
been felt in New York. Independently of 
the losses resulting from the two great fires, 
and producing a large increase in the 
amount of liabilities in TMlinois and Massa- 
chusetts, the general course of business has 
been marked by a fair degree of prosperity. 
The great collapse of which the croakers 
have been prophesying ever since the close 
of the war has not yet come, and we see 
no probability that it will ‘come ‘at’ all. 
There has been a gradual shrinkage of 
values in many ‘articles of trade; yet the 
losses have been so widely distributed over 
a series of years, and hence borne by so 
many, that there has been no panic or sud- 
den revulsion in the course of trade. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
in a recent article, very wisely warns mer- 
chants against the dangerous system of un- 
due expansion of business upon long credits. 
New York® merchants have ib years past 
had a bitter experience on this subject, and 
they ought not to need any repetition of the 
lesson. They had better do*les& business 
and do it prudently than take the hazards 
of six or eight months’ credit. Short credits, 
not exceeding two or three months, will in 
the long run yield them the largest profits 
with the fewest losses. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue week has not been remarkable for 
any startling developments in ‘financia) 
circles ; but it has been quite as active as 
could baye been expected, and in,.some 
things there have been unmistakable indi- 
cations of a. strong speculative: movement. 
The extraordinary easé in the money mar- 
kct appears to-have but little effect toward 
Mducing speculations, hut the enormously 
lafge ‘amount of money paid outin divi- 








dends this month, which seeks a reinyest- 








ment, gives uncommon. strength to all 
classes of dividend-paying stocks and im- 
parts a firm-tone to the whole market. 

The continued gain in greenbacks and 
specie by the Associated Banks keeps money 
abundant and the rates of interest very low. 
Call loans have been very easy at 8 to 4 per 
cent. all this. week, and in some cases 
money has been loaned at 2 per cent. on 


Government securities. . The. banks are tak- | 


ing all the short paper of. their customers, 
and outside of the banks there is no difficulty 
in obtaining discounts of 6 to 7 per cent. 

The speculators i in gold have entered upon 
& new campaign, and are opefating with 
great apparent.confidence in higher rates; 
but thus far they have found it difficult to 
keep the price up to 116. The closing rate 
on Saturday was 115% bid and 115% asked. 
But it costs the ‘‘ bulls” dearly to accom- 
plish their object. They have shipped 
$8,000,000 to England during the week, full 
half of that sum being in excess of the 
amount required by the actual demands. 
They were compelled to purchase, too, all 
the gold sold by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and must continue to doso or be 
content to see the price drop. These gold 
speculators are great pests in Wall Street 
They are mostly foreigners, who think 
of nothing but their own immediate gains, 
and care not who suffers if they can make 4 
to1 percent. profit. But there is no law 
against their operations, and if the Secretary 
of the Treasury chooses to permit them to 
harrass the business community they cannot 
be interfered with. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday, though 
exhibiting a gaiu in all the items, exhibited 
also an apparent loss of nearly $200,000 in 
the excess of reserve above the required 25 
per cent., which was $16,435,725, against 
$16,608,000 the week previous. But the ex- 
cess in the reserve is full $4,000,000 greater 
than it was last year at the corresponding 
time, and is so great as make it sure that the 
ease in the money market will continue 
through this month and well into August. 

In the general condition of business there 
is great improvement since the close of last 
month, and a much better feeling prevails 
among merchants and speculators generally 
than was the case last year. The very cool 
weather of the season has, doubtless, kept 
large numbers of active business men in the 
city, who are usually compelled to go off into 
the country in July. 

The stock market has been free from ex- 
citement during the week, but the tendency 
to operate.for a rise is apparent in the large 
purcbases made in Western Union Telegraph 
stock, in Lake Shore, and the other Vander- 
bilt stocks. The old Commodore appears to 
haye taken hold of Lake Shore, since he suc- 
ceeded hisson-in-law, Horace F. Clark, in the 
presidency, with as much energy and vigor 
as he displayed when he took hold of New 
York Central, whose value he has more than 
doubled in less than eight years. The stock 
of this road has been selling at 92} ex-divi- 
dend since the books closed, and the san- 
guine ‘‘bulls” predict that it will recover 
the ‘whole of the dividend, 4 per cent., by 
the end of the month. 

The parties who have been carrying 
$15;000,000 of Northwestern Common 
stock since the collapse in the great corner- 
ing operation of last winter. have been 
trying all manner of schemes to get 
it off their hands or to induce 
somebody to sell it “short”; but they 
have not succeeded, and they have at last, 
seemingly, resorted to the only sensible 
plan by which they could expect to create 
an active market, which is to let the price 
down toa point where outsiders will feel 
themselves safe in taking hold of it. The 
price has been kept up to 72 for a long time; 


‘but last week they let it down to 70, and 


then to 68%, from which it advanced again 
to 69, and there was talk on the Street of a 
scheme to run up the price 10 to 15 per cent 
higher. 

Since the election in Erie, which has put 
the affairs into the bands of the London 
operators, Bischofisheim & Co., the stock 
has been weak and the price has run down 
to 59%, with a tendency to lower prices, 

In the rest of the market prices show great 
steadiness, and in Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Common and in Toledo and Wabash there 
are signs of a further advance. 

The Bank of England lowered its rate of 
discount to 5 per cent. on Thursday, ; 





QUOTATIONS OF THE ‘CITY. BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 12th, 1873. 
Offered. Asked. 


Now Yoel 8.5).25)4.5253 +184 a 
Manhattan. .........0.... 155 — 
Merchants?) 5.5 cies scesser 119 120 
Mechanics’ ........ seve We 182 1 
MNOS osc cet se Snub Jade 185 — 
America....... si onad mies 146 155 
Sete stacy (oRin Fh eX 25514 a 
Phenix...... BATS ae | - 
North River.............. __ 87 
Tradesmen’s .........0..++ _ 160 
bene, BOSSE eo aia Y 150 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 145 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. . .135 140° 
Gallatin National.......... 118 -— 
Merchants’ Exchange...... — 89 
Leather Manufacturers’. ...150 1% 
Seventh Ward............ 05 
tate of New York .. US's SL 11244 
COMPMIAT EE a 3 52 n bagie srr0.9 oo 114 114g 
Mechanics’ Bk. ‘dbsatuadion: as — 
Mercantile............6... _— 
American Exchange....... 105 108 
Chathamiws..' . ..t% .eeas chee — 141 
Bank of the Republic......108 110% 
Bank of North America...101 104 
Balers shieaipien ina heen: osote in _ 
Metropolitan 182138 
Grocers’...... shawtneeante 101 105 
Market isis htt ei ce dsieck. 120 a 
ate 25s, tiiasci >. otes 104 105 
Shoe and Leather......... 146 - 
Corn Exchange...... oe se 185 
Continent, 00... S008, 82. 80 
St. Nicholas.............. 110}g = 1115 
Commonwealth........... 
New York County........ 200 ce 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..185 195 
ae 2 KSSAS emeniaal - aweceios 144 149 
Y. National Exchange.. 87 95 
Cenaniy National............ 87 89 
Fourth National....... 115 = 115g 
Ninth National............. 103 _ 
Bank. & Brok. Association 75 85 
German American......... 102% 103 





INVESTING MONEY. 


Sprcian attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other securities, and convert- 
ing the proceeds into good first mortgage 
railroad bonds. 


Our subscribers will please understand 


that they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in THE INDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever will be made for our services, 
In many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain a better price 
for securities to be thus exchanged than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission. This offer is 
made only to our subscribers, who often 
times neglect..to make investments simply 
because they fear to make a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address Henry C. 
Bowen, Publisher of Tot INDEPENDENT, 
No. 3 Park Place, N. Y. 
a 
Bankine Hovse or Fisk & Harton, 
No, 5 Nassau St., New York, 
July 14th, 1873. 

( We recommend to our friends and 
customers for investment of surplus capital 
or in exchange for Government Bonds : 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SEVEN 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, principal and 
interest payable in gold coin in New York. 
Interest January ist’ and July 1st, coupon 
and registered. Price 90 and accrued inter- 
est. 

The CHESAPEAKE and. OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD IS A GREAT EAST AND WEST 
TRUNK LINE, 420 miles in length, extend- 
ing from Atlantic tidewater at Richmond to 
Huntington, the most favorable point of 
railroad connection with the Ohio River, 
and developing the richest Iron, Coat, 
and TIMBER regions in the United States. 

IT IS COMPLETED AND DOING A 
LARGE, PROFITABLE, AND RAPIDLY 
INCREASING BUSINESS. 

ITS FREIGHT, TRAFFIC, PASSEN- 
GER TRAVEL, AND EARNINGS dur- 
ing the current year will be much larger 
than has: heretofore been anticipated, and 
they are developing with a rapidity which 
shows the Chesapeake and Ohio to be one 
of the most valuable and successful rail- 
roads in the country. 

These facts, together with the SUB- 


‘STANTIAL AND ENDURING CHAR- 
‘ACTER OF THE ROAD ITSELF, its ad- 


vantages for economical and profitable ope- 


ration, and the unquestionable security of 
‘the bonds of the company, enable us to rec- 


‘ommeng them with the utmost confidence, 








Pamphlets, para full. 
concerning the road and the country it 
erses, will be furnished upon ap 
We continue to deal in Government Seon, 
ities, CENTRAL PACIFIC, Wkgtipy 
PACIFIC, AND CHESAPEAKE 





OHIO SIX PER CENT. BONDs, 
sell Stocks and Bonds at the Stock By. 
change on commission, for cash, make 


lections, receive Deposits, on which Wealloy 
interest at the rate of four per cent, and gy 
a general banking business. : 


FISK & HATOR 


TO INVESTORS, 


a 
THE Northern Pacific Railroad Comp 
having determined to close its 7.99 Fri 

Mortgage Gold Loan and thereafter to pa 
no higher rate of interest than 6 per. Cent on 

further issues of its bonds, THE 
REMAINDER OF THE 7 8-10 LOAN 18 NOW 
BEING DISPOSED OF through the Usual agen. 
cies. 

This affords a desirable opportunity tg 
persons wishing to REINVEST IN JuLy yy. 
TEREST OR DIVIDENDS. 

The Company now has more than 
miles of its road built and in operation, ip. 
cluding the entire Eastern Division, conneg. 
ing Lake Superior and the navigation of the 
Missouri River; the work of construction jy 
progressing satisfactorily ; the Company his 
earned title to nearly Ten Million acres of ity 
Land Grant, and sales of lands haye thus 
far averaged $5.66 per acre. 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange for Northern Pacifics. 


JAY COOKE & CO, 


Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the tate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re 
turns. Special attention paid to ‘choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 











ma 


SOUND RELIABLE SECURITIES 
proof against Panics, Fires, and seca 


NINE PER CENT. 
in the beet ‘Weetern sities, the caonou oa 
cases od less than the ree alone is us 


OF DOLLA F THEM, and no buyer ever losta 
or was delayed a day in receiving 
Send for a circular. 


CEO. P. eSeeie & CO, 


For our reliability we deter? to 1 Bank of yin 
Vermilye & Co., ., or to the old 


CHEAP FARMS 


IN IOWA. - 


a] 
UPON APPLICATION to the undersea 


Railroad wat P 
tional map, description, terms of sale, etc. 0! 
Acres of the fin 
These lands are near completed throu nd 
road, between the important cities of - 
Council Bluffs and in i 
ab axe ofeed fing wetnas See settle 
ices and onterms 
PES PLORING TICKETS, entitlin a prchuer 
of land to areturn of railroad fare, are sold at the Pe 
pany’s ticket off offices at Chicago and other principal 





J. L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific BR. B. Cm 
Davenport, Iowa. 


TEN PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


ILLINOIS. REGISTERED COUPOR 
BONDS, 

KANSAS REGISTERED couror 
BONDS, 


and other good, sound, large-paying secure 
ties for sale, Send for our Price-Lists. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0» 


Dealers in Municipal Corr 
{1 Wall street, N. 


ae House of HmenRY CLEWS z Co., 
$2 Wall Street, New York. 4 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accomm ; 
dations granted usual with City Banks ic 
tion thereto interest allowed on all ally 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England ‘he 
Scotland, and the Continent. [rave ers’ 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throu, 
the world. 
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Notice to I Investors.. 


Wi fe pe she. ities 
150,000 reales igs Sarah 
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y of Illinois. 
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5,000 Cairo cs ty 6 per ec cent. 30 years. 
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Fist first. Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
CONVERTIBLE... 


SNKING FUND GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


-Jarington, Cedar Rapids, and Min- 


nesota Railway Co. 


@ notable in- 
— means of 


month has been yer b 
Pathe demand fo of 


unemplo yed 
by —- of —— iclaaes rate 


nal at season 
rency movemiere | inquiry has taken place at th 
and 
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ck 
an or the bon ae of all the P well-established 


railroads ti Amon it these 

of the pBURLINGT ‘Ox, EDAR RAP. 
NESOTA RAI 

a Spero the investment, by reason of 

assur mel avorable condition of the business 


1 
B Sownb : the subjoined statement of 


feauarioxs oF ins anon Boars OF THE 
AR RAPIDS, AND MINNESOTA 
— NOW AY (260 miles). 











terest requirement of............. $378,000 00 

-- for the first five months of the pres- 

comparison big ad of the same period 

ears, were as follows: 

a s 3, 22, 1871 

o” $65,318 $21,654 82 

-- 80,846 05 64;476 38 30,280 91 

- 85,560 84 69,345 79 171 19 

- 77,386 56 64,581 18 088 31 

- 82,681 52 66,725 32 30,143 66 

96,696 04 74,242 48 31,563 90 

months $484,534 01 $404,690 05 $172,502 79 

Pees carnings during the year 1872 were $995,959 68 
The per cents e of increase thus far, if con- 
ould make the — ine the 


the increase thus far shown annually in this 

a the oe and likely to continue is demonstrated 

of the Treasurer of the state, who shows 

the period of ten years past an almo — 
annual iherease =. railway farnings has tak 


nieces it the 8 
he Te sbove ret See aee te from ¢ the Wsnesote a Division 


BURLINGTON, 
aig WAY, 20 200 1 miles h in Temeth, the Milwau- 
‘kee tm Division, 110 toward 


Milv will ne a vere ~b net caste business, 
on its full completion, in July next, 
Werecommend capitalists 








others to parohass these bonds, as yielding at once 
return 


at an: 

Weaee recommen the seven per cent. gold bonds 
fssnedon the Milwaukee Division of the same road, 
small investors. portion of which we are now 


ition to bein; hich, first mortgage 





a an those upon the Minnesota Di- 
cite of f there being a gate me 
"The to of pany i 
On the 


esta Division........scecccccscese+ 
On the kee Division. ............sssssess saan 
The total interest. requ Siemens on both Hoes 


whereas the net e: 
were and 


estimated in 1873 as° 
The to be derived | t ) Milwaukee Di- 
vision the short period Sead ai ake year for 
which it will be opened, it is beliey will make the 
total ea in excess of $1,500,000, and net 


wie sur fowa © the moet tate 
of Iowa is the mos prosperous state in 
the Northwest, peing t he only state in the Union 
FREE FROM DEBT. € population has doublea in the 
‘ears and now numbers a million and a quar- 
Tye the state in rank as number eleven 
st number twenty in 1860. Emigra- 

inte Union, a eas ae this state, in preference to 
m from taxation, the natural ad- 

ne Hey ce and the iberes jaws which allow 
acquire and hold real estate without natural- 

wae offering pes ialecemeame to those going 


Py aly high Government Bonds at present 
Prinze high prices will realize an increase of 

f about one-third and of income 
shout t esha ° 


the eet sales on socom of the Com- 
hese_bonds, as well as those issued 

bn the ienesons Division, will doubtless advance 
ee Saat bel bei ing tl — Sovenige price for First Mortgage 


We quote ‘the prises ‘to which some of Lad Jeadin 
Western Railway Mortgages have now attain . 


idan, Fort Wayne, d Chic: 
oy yne,and Chicago soak Shes. 


Fy 


ee meee eens eee eeesennesssessessssees 


BP idob v danks cock 54 debt oo ct Wh ehadohhecceee 106 
Mortgage, Currency, 7s. ..104 
ortgage, ae 


Southe 
ae and Horthwesters First 





Galena and Chit 
Chicago, Bi es 


Seven Med cent. Gold Bonds of the Burlington, 

tt as and Minnesota Ballway ure for “avi 
ncipal and intere - 

tape to to none Of those above named. ‘ % 
thig ad re bared to execute orders for the bonds of 
mat market prices, at which they yield OVER 
ities thee’ ed ae Tevestanent. All marketable secur- 


Henry Clews & Co., 


No. 32 Wall St., New York. 
John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





God aon Currency received on deposit, subject to 


her fee allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
t. Der annum, credited at the end of each. 


ALL, CHECKS DR 
AWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
= CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE  REOMEVED 
BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 
of Deposit issued, payable on 4 d 


ios THE INDEPEND ENT. 


—————— 


THE WESTINGHOU NOOSE 


INCORPORATED 1869, 
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be apparen 
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has been tested one a HE WESTIN = es apast PARAS oy 10 BAr) 34 
ends can be y secured on a train 0; 
1st. nonin’ of time in getting the brakes 
tem now in 
2d. accident to the a 
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Viea-Pres’t and See’y. ROBT. PITCAIRN, 


Aik BRAKE (0, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $600,000; 
NGat te, AIR Bae 


es oer, beret: con coms 
amie ec iste th 








aimslory . a anal ae fouatt cs cotie 


uniformity with these lin will 


Lhe are rh a the following 


¥ on, as compared with the old plan or the plan or sys- 
, such as the bessting of a pire on ae part of the train, results in the 


to the whole 


3d. The e result follows when a car leaves the track or the trates breaks two, and at the same time a 
signal is automation y given to the engineer. 
‘ dean It is inthe power of the conductor to apply or release the brakes and signal the engineer from any car 

n e train. 

5th. 8) can be accuratel. ona! rapidly given ihe e oon from By part of the train b devices readil 

aceessible the off officers in charge M he wal and r! 7 
“6th: distinct wa: or apes Spoink. he brakes are  fupnisied whieh greater security is attained. 
es are 
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. = — io “ constructing 
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ve systems of appa 
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URTH un HRFORMATION FURNISHED © 
furn any 
paratus, teach employes to use, etc., by ad 
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company purchasing 


this Company owns the patents covering the use of the steam-jet for railwa: 


taneo — 4 
ese improvements are simple, durable, cheep, and readily applicable to the Westinghouse Air Brake, 


THE Rak pte nny VACUUM TRAIN | BRAKE. | 

‘erence gets Sect atmos) ressure, d of d 
um Brake, ont 
the steam-jet about 4% p 


po 3 metallic ¢ eylinders with common movable 
— over a flexible colla) peing — which 
an ie reduced by 





the fe Following adh ig advantagen: 
r square eee can be 


ns greater durenitity is secured and a gain in 
in fective upowe in exact proportion 
ich 2 Wel Seacens SS se cases to fully 83 per cent. 
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ith perating valves. 
al eens than any other, we are enabled to sell it at 


wer-brake purposes, 
tent suits on nm ita apoo — 


che in pate 
ratus ar an ith a device for taking up the slack mo- 


peas man to Lm ceed the urgh. Pa, U, 8. A. aD. 


AGALEY, Secretary, Pittab 





George Ellis, Edwin J. —— 
President, Cashier, 
NATIONAL 


Bank of the Commonwealth, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 15 Nassau st., cor. Pine st. 


Orgavized under Laws of the State of New 
York, 1853. 

Reorganized as a National Bank under Laws 
of the United States, 1865. 


CAPITAL: 


750,000 DOLLARS, 


With Privilege to Increase to $3,000, 000. 
pee ge 





B. J. AND pore oh 0. 80 Wall street. 
PAUL NY SPO stn of Spofford, Bros. & Co., late 


D, President of the New York County 


UD, of Reynaud & Bacham. 
pha es SAUD, of of late firm of Saulsbury, Day- 


Co 
REUBEN MARLEY 0 of R. Manles-& Co. 
JAMES EMOTT, late Judge of the Supreme Court. of 
State of New York 
GEORGE ELLIS, ote “Cashier, Tarrytown, N. Y. 








Liberal arrangements made for Accounts with Janke, 
ers, ice Companies, and Savings Banks 
throughout the Country. 
ders for Sale or Purchas e of Stocks and Bonds in- 
trusted for Execution to Brokers of the highest standing. 


THE CONSOLIDATED 


TRIRTY-YEAR 


TPERCENT.GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway. 


* A GREAT iy 4 Lene. a with its ¢ 
nections, the Shor Possibie Route between “aT 
ry BVANSVILER, rye ae , MONTGOMERY, 

ANTA AVANNAL, ST. LOUIS and LOU. 


aad § an 
TILLE, GneRGo, NASHVILLE. and the Southern +7 
Southeastern cities. 


THESE BONDS ARE HIGHLY BEOOM RS NDED BY 
vam han LOUIS BOARD OF TRADB. 


e Earp of the Company for arch, 1873, were 
aithsa, tae P0553 per mile, or nearly ¢4,000 per mile per 


7 Price 90 and interest. 
For full ists apply to 


GEO. OPDYKE & C0., 


2 NASSAU STREET N. Y.: 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


No.'70 WILLIAM STREET,.N. Y. 





Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all parts of Hurope. 


cial Wabashiog ot every 
SEE tert ¢ 0 rope at 





wind f Merchandise, Packaces. 
d forwarded and delivered in 
xed tariff rates, as per Company’ 
“Small Propaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans. 
ion and ery charges whatsoever, to all parts of 
ay France, Belgium, Hollana. 


Switzerland, Besa, 


ing} pees weight, @1. 
th ot Soni ames weight, $1.25. 


dingly lo w rates to all other countries in 

avons. Grea ars cities full tariffs of rates, and all in- 

formation sent free on ap pplication, by post or otherwise, 
Central Office, as a 


W. BS. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


.| SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





ALVIN Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, HartenpercH, member New York Stock 
Exchange, 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
I88UB 
CIRCULAR NOTES, and TRAVELING CREDITS avail- 
able in all the principal cities of the world. 








TRANSFERS of MONEY by TELEGRAPH to FUROPE 
and the PACIFIC COAST. 


Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received on 
favorable terms, 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to s»pply in- 

youth furnish bonds advertised on the ma-cket at 

subscription prices, execute orders for Government 
gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 








EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 
mye PER CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposit : 








“6 TO 12 PER CENT. 
make a Spz ialty of County, City, and School 
Distsict Bonds, uarantee ‘Legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the sae without 5 fot Price or Sees as 
E 0 U L °KONDS 
just abi by our sentor, shoul Niort om ih the jm ony ¥ all 
W. N. CULES & CO., 17 Nassau Street, ‘New’ York. 
JONES. & SCHUYLER, 


No, 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 
offer for ‘salé Railway and Miscellaneous Securities 





-ofthe highest. grade, pay iit ~— 8 to 5 ad cent. per 


‘arinum,-’ 





har ter Gest ; 
Loans negotiated, 


Orders promptly 
et apneic sf Wo" Dace and Sale 
qe remtents, Gold, Stocks, ie porn nu 


es 
. ns made on all parta of tho United States 


pT 


409,000 CITY , OF. ROCHESTER 


Se¥en bef Cent. Bonds and TdWh Bonds of New Vork 
State, bearing Seven per Cent. 
For, sole by, 
RANDA nH: ‘Foom: Bankes, 





9 BROADWAY. N. Y. 





GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
©. D. WOOD, 8 D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 896 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Fighty Thousand Dollars, 





‘Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 


day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J, HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 





ASOLID TWELVE Per Ceut 


¢ CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY. which has 
Trust ¢€ ‘Widows, 0: s, Min- 
tae Ministers’ Wivescand ot] ers Millie lene f 


e Per_Ce 

made thro Kansas Branch.” For 
address ACTUARY of (. pene Page ‘Incksonvilley 
Mlinois, Post-oflice Box 6.7. 


a iaiihiienadiemeeemmemnsiee aie: tie re 








UTLEY & BOWEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
No. 4 Wall Street, - 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 


and a Second Mortzage, in denominations of 
#100, *500, and $1,000, 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, 


Interest May and Nov., payablein New York. 
The total issne of Bonds are 


1st Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d fs 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


Present Price, 85 and Accrued Intérest. 


Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already heen sold, 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently x- 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will, be over 7% miles, o¥ 
three hours’ time; and a country rich in agricul- 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous larze towns and cities 
of Central New York, will have means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

Ftom the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to be & 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 


Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earniugs which must accrue in the future. 


About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 


As a comparison of the value of 7 per cent. 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan- 
uary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON RIVER R. R.............. 10244 
PARE EM Hees. oes ete 96 
WHER. Be us5 opies wc encsic's 





N. J. CENTRAL R.R 
MORRIS & ESSEX.................. 100 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. .98 


Gross Earnings 


1869~ 70, 
New York Central R. R....... ‘eae’ $22,365,000 
He H.W. 0k IIA EEE 16, 180,000 
338,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 

early to pay its interest and running expenses. 
tis mortgages must, therefore, soon rank first- 
class with those of the above roads, 

These bonds are a ome security, and we re- 
gard them as one of the cheapest and safest on 
this market, and with a better prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

. We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, witbout previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with full 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and other ae- 
eurities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 5 
per cent, interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to In- 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
vestment stocks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them. 


Readers of this advertisement who address 
us are particularly rejuested to say that they 
were prompted so to do by reading said adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT. We desire to 
give credit where credit is duc, and be able to 
trace in some way all deo who deal with us, 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK,. 
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TONTINE LIFE INSURANCE | 

In 1868 the. Equitable_ Life Assurance 
Society first introduced the plan of “Tontine 
life policies to the public. During each suc- 
eveding year, up to» the ‘prestnt time) Abe 
new insurances issued by this Society have 
been greater in amount than.those issued by 
any other company in the world, and such 
has been the increasing popularity of the 
Tontine system that now nearly one-half. of 
the whole number of policies issued by the 
Equitable Society are Tontine policies. This 
fact shows that they have been considered 
from the first as a desirable form of invest- 
ment. Nor has the public expectation been 
disappointed; for the Society now reports 
that it has already earned and reserved 
forty-four per cent. on the premiums paid 
on the life policies issued during the last 
five years, and now in force, under the 
Tontine plan. This is, indeed, a successful 
result, promising well for the future and 
showing the wisdom of the Society in 
recommending the Tontine principle of in- 
surance to its patrons. 

The principle on which this form of insur- 
ance is founded is both simple and just. It 
is the principle of surviving ownership— 
that the entire benefits arising from the pay- 
ments made by the insured persons (after 
paying death claims), including the accumu- 
lations of interest on their payments, shall 
be enjoyed, at certain periods, by those only 
who survive to those periods and keep their 
policies in force. 

It isas an investment chiefly that the Ton- 
tine plan is attractive ; and as an investment it 


- promises pecuinary advantages to the last 


survivors which may be called enormous, 
so greatly in excess of the amounts contrib- 
uted are these expected returns. A man 
may and ought to insure his life in the 


’ ordinary way, for the benefit of the family 


which survives him. But by this plan he 
may also insure his life for the benefit of 
himself. This he does by paying the regular 
insurance premiums in full during the whole 
Tontine period, which is ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, according to his own selection, 
before the issue of his policy. 

Prior to the expiration of the Tontine 
period no dividends will be paid to him; 
and if, in the meantime, he dies, the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society will pay to his 
heirs the amount written in the policy, 
which will be a very large return for the 
money invested. A month’s grace is allowed 
for the payment of each premium, but after 
the expiration of this grace (the premium 
not paid) the policy is absolutely forfvited, 
and its proceeds applied to the benefit of 
those who continue their policies in force. 
It is evident from the experience of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society during the 
past five years, which we have already men- 
tioned, that the dividends on the Tontine 
plan will be very much larger than they 
could be under any other form of insurance. 
The following illustrations are estimates 
only of what may be the results of a Tontine 
insurance; for it must be acknowledged that 
no absolute guaranty can be given for any 
result which depends entirely upon future 
eontingencies. 

For example, a person who is insured in 
an Equitable Tontine policy, to run ten 
years, at the end of ten years may, upon the 
estimate of competent actuaries, expect to 
receive in cash, as the value of his policy, 
the entire amount of premiums paid. Thus 
he will have obtained his insurance at an 
expense of simply the interest on the premi-. 
ums. At the end of fifteen years he may 
expect to receive about forty or fifty per 
cent, more than the entire amount of his 
premiums paid; while at the end of twenty 
years -it is estimated that the value of his 
policy in cash will be nearly double the 
amount of these premiums. 

To understand these probable results, take 
the estimate on a man forty-five years old, 
insured for $10,000, on which the annual 
premium is $379.70. He elects to be insured 
in the ten-years Tontine period. He may at 
the end of ten years surrender bis policy, and 
receive for it more money than he has paid; 
or, if he continues his policy, may withdraw 
his share of the surplus in cash (about $2,- 
111.50); or convert it into an annuity, which, 
with subsequent dividends, will nearly can- 

cel subsequent premiums; or, in place of 





his share of the surplus {about $5,911:80) 
and continue his policy, or convert it into 
an annuity which wil pay his ‘premiums 
and also yield an increasing income, or have 
a paid-up policy for $16,000. ‘Ts 

If he elects the twenty-years period, he 
may surrender his policy, and receive for it 
in cash twenty per cent. more than twice 
the amount he has paid, or withdraw bis 
share of the surplus (about $12,542.20) and 
continue his insurance, or take an annuity 
which will pay premiums and leave him a 
large income, or have a paid-up policy for 
$26,700. 

The Tontine plan is more likely to keep a 
man insured than any other plan, because 
it not only accomplishes the noble object 
for which. life insurance was designed, but 
it also appeals to his selfish desire for gain. 
Having once taken his policy, he has made 
an investment which common prudence tells 
him he ought to maintain to theend. He 


must pay his annual premiums or forfeit the . 


value of his policy, to the advantage 
of those who continue to pay. “He 
can get no insurance, no return,no profit, 
no endowment for his advanced years un- 
less he faithfully meets the demands of his 
policy every year. No pains no gains is the 
sentiment of the contract, end he who 
really desires to enjoy the rich results of 
a Tontine insurance will rapidly learn pru- 
dence, economy, and all those homely vir- 
tues which are the true grace of manhood. 
Se el 


IS IT GENIUS? 


THE Coast Review, in an article on the 
subject of life insurance soliciting, states 
that probably nine out of ten of those en- 
gaged in it make complete failures, and not 
more than one out of a hundred becomes a 
really successful solicitor. It says further: 


““We have known nicé, pleasant, intelli- 
gent gentlemen, who were wejl received in 
society, who made friends rapidly and were 
popular everywhere, yet could. scarcely.get 
an application; while all around him were 
agenis possessing fewer recommendations to 
public favor, no apparent marks of ability, 
yet securing business right and left—often 
from our nice agent’s most intimate friends. 
And the aforesaid friends, when questioned 
concerning the matter, would reply: ‘Oh! 
we insured with bim to get rid of him. 
We'll take another policy with you 
after awhile.’ Agents sometimes con- 
sole themselves for the small amount 
of business done by saying: ‘ Well, I have 
done my work well. have insured men 
upon the merits of insurance. I have over- 

rsuaded nobody; my business will stick !’ 

t, unfortunately, this turns Out to be a 
fallacious hope. One of the most conscien- 
tious and thorough life agents that we ever 
knew, who neyer used an argument he did 
not believe, who never promised what was 
not performed—an intelligent, eloquent old 
gentleman—yet found numbers of those 
whom he believed his most thorough con- 
verts refusing to take the policies or forfeit- 
ing after the first payment. This is no iso- 
lated case ; we have known many such. We 
do not mean to say that in the nature of 
things such work is less substantial than 
less honest canvassing, any more than we 
mean to say that a successful agent cannot 
be an intelligent, honest, and agreeable gen- 
tleman. But it does seem to us that none 
of the uisites for other kinds of busi- 
ness, or of.them combined, can make an 
insurance agent without the possession of a 
peculiar power that we cannot understand 
orname. We have heard men boast of 
their ability to detect in crude material the 
elements of a good life worker; but. we 
know of a truth that such power is not 
given unto men. An adaptation for other 
employments may be detected in the 
novice; but we have seen too many failures 
among shrewd general agents to believe 
that there is any outward indication of the 
solicitor’s characteristics. 

‘*We have had some experience in the 
study of human nature and know many hun- 
dred insurance agents, and we know of. a 
truth that the successful ones bave belonged 
to every class and condition of men—the ig- 
norant and the wise; the lettered. and the 
untaught; the dull country boy and the 
dashing city sharp; the staid, matter-of-fact 
man and the light, superficial devotee of 
society; the quiet, unobtrusive gentleman. 
and the blustéring, impudent coxcomb, with 
almost every other sbade of human chardac- 
ter, have been : successful in the field of in- 
surance soliciting, We bave taken a. green 
country boy from a home he had scarcely 


left before, with no faith ourself and sub- 
ject to the jeers and taunts of. friends 





Deg eter teats 

as, Luiterly tua hy: dell 
heme 8 to a 
iene reba ave thought of ‘the 





matter .seriously?.. We, can -only add that 
there must be an’ inscrutable, undefined 
character of ‘mind that finds in this business 
its proper spbere, but ‘which is allied to 
nothing else and is.essential in no other de- 
partment of business.” 





MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or New Yorg, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
New York. 
F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartuzrt, Actuary. 


INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital - - = $1,000,000 00 
Surplus = - = °- 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. (st, '73, $2,234,251 97 

Branch Offices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 





























SAMUEL D. BABCOCE, JAMES FRASER 
EN Shino” BANA op 
8, B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY. 
WM. H. SWAN A. SAWYER, 
HEN BOWEN RUS CURTISS. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, M. D MORGAN, 
WILLIAM M. VAL Ww. 
THEODORK I. HUSTFD, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
GEO, 8. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON, 
Pi ethene | REMAN Site 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINE , 
JAS. FREFLAND, ROB'T H. McGURDY, 
0.5, LOWREY, GEORGE MOSLE, 
JOHN PD. MATRS, JOHN H. EARLE, 
LORING ANDREWS, HENRY BYRI 
CARLOS CUBB, CHAKLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. T, COLEMAN, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
GEO. W. LAN EDWARD MARTIN 
pn ga it oa rae ee od 
E. W. CORLI 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

B. 0. TOWNSEND. Pocretary Anency Devt, 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Secretary Dept. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 

CHAS, H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 





THE CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets January Ist, 1873, 
$1,163,078.65. 
one Nias Sette rick tates 
AGENTS WANTED. Address the Home Office. 


T. W. Russell, E. W. Parsons, 
Secretary. President. 





ATLANTIC” 


MUTUAL INSURANCE ‘COMP, | 


New Yorr, January shh! 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Cha 
Company, submit the Solowing Statemant 


affairs on the 31st December, 1872. ve 
Prethiums received on Marine Risks, BS 
January, 1 0 3ist Dec.. 187: ren j 
Premiums on Policies not marked off it Jan eS 
Uary, LTP... cece. WS. + Obie hes SAiade aes 2,070,640 y 


Total amount of Marine Premiums......., - 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks #79884 9 


nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 
Premiums marked off from Ist J. 

to dist December, 182 -sesecsewensss ASME 
Losses paid during the same period........., 2805 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses......2.:.$1.hqmng 

Company has the following A: ee 


The : 

United States and State of New York it: 

L City, oe and other ret yee ER ie: my, 
oans, secure and otherwise 

Heal Hetate sud Bonds and Mortsaseee . Sty 

Tnterest and 





Total Amount of Assets..............6..00.4, 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ot 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thelr Jegy 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary next. 

The oatstanding certificates of the issue of 1g; will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their jera, 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon yi, 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared’ om the pet 
earned premiums of the Company for the year én 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the First of April next, 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
B. J. HOWLAND, 


CHARLES DENNIS, 
aS i MOORE. ad BA 


H . . ROBT. B. MINTORY 
,enis CURTIS. GORDON W, Bi 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERI HA) 
LOWELL HOLBROOK. if 


WARREN WESTON. 
YAL PHELPS. HEPPARD 
ALKB BARSTOW. FRANCIS 8K 
A. P. PILLOT. AS. P, BU 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE. WILLIAMR, 
DAVID LANE. AMUELL. M 
JAMES BRYCE. MES G DER 
ANIELS. MILLER. ROBERT L. 
WM. STURGIS. EXANDER V. 
HENRY K. BOGERT OHAS. D, LEV 
S) JOSIAH O, LOW. 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. 
C. A. HAND, CHAS. H. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President 
J. D,. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President, 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co 


251 BROADWS4Y, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N.% 


Capital, $300,000. 











fe 
insures Fire Risks 


—_—- 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, Presidebl 





SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. __-—= 








and 
have seen him im a brief period develop into 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY: 


- HENRY STOKES, Presiden adh 
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FLORIDA. 
Rca v. 


wine Jacksonville, ville, the country is low aid 

- presenting nothing of interest until 
sandy, iareached. This is the site of the most 
Onnsee pattle fought in Florida during: the 
on. In 1864 Major. Seymour “marched 

from Jacksonville westward with a large force 

a peacill troops, and at this point was con- 
bk ted by Confederate troops under General 
ee and a desperate engagement ensued, 
defeat of the Northern troops, 
ee the dead and wounded | 





) eslting in the 
) who retreated, 
a ie point of any importance is Lake 
Stan 59 miles from Jacksonville, 
ace is situated in the midst of nine lakes, 
| several of them over three miles in length, © 
| ‘This locality was at one time the home: of the” 
| famous Yodian: chief, Alligator. Near the city 
fre remains of trenches are pointed. out. 
| we M eaeitoted to De Soto. About one mile } 
" from fhe city, on @ high bluff, ovérlooking a { 
| beatiful lake, the tourist will find a medicinal | 
containing iron, sulphur, and magnesia, 
Inthe hands of & capitalist with enterprise this” 
‘would become a resort for invalids and 
Lake City is elevated, dry, salubrious, 
snd pleasantly situated, and would become a 
| popular resort for invalids if a portion of the 
citizens Were more orderly and not so partial 
torowdyism and the indiscriminate use of: fire- 


‘haa Lake City, the next place worthy of 
notice is Ellaville, the location of the extensive 
dem saw-mills of Drew & Buchi. Here we 
tavean illustration of what Northern enter- 
prise can accomplish. We devoted considera- 
ble time toa thorough examination of the 
ils, and were surprised at their extent. 
Themotive power consists of a high-pressure 
engine of 160. horse power, cylinder48 by 24 
| inches, supplied with steam by five tubular 
| boilers, 16by 5 feet. During the day of twelve 
| pours the mills produce 100,000 feet of yellow 
pine’ { the best quality.» During the 
nonth of Jannary this firm forwarded by raij 
and loided at Jacksonville eighteen vessels 
| witlflumber, worth at the wharf from $18 to 
| $35 perthousand feet. To carry on the busi- 
| ness 200menare employed and 120. mules are 
required, The company own 40,000 acres of val- 
| uabletimberJand. Plenty of favorable locations 
)) forlumbering are to be found on the line of 
i! this road and timber land can be purchased at 
1 from fifty cents to $2 per acre; and it seems 
|) strange that Drew & Buchi should be the only 
| | parties to.reap the golden harvest. 
| Leaving Ellaville, the traveler passes through 
| mexcellent agricultural region, until Talla- 
| hassee ig reached, 165 miles from Jacksonville. 
| Tallabasgee is the county seat of Leon County 
| mdthe’ capital Of the state. The city is de- 
| lightfully situated on a commanding eminence, 
it races of an undulating country, contain- 
ing a population of about 3,000 inhabitants. 
| ecaptal was located by Gov. Walton and 
' oamed by his daughter, she selecting the In- 
dian name applied to the region, signifying 
\eantiful land. The climate is pleasant, with 
but little frost during the winter, yet sufficient 
toseriously “injure orange trees. During the 
‘immer the heat is tempered by the Gulf 
Winds, the thermometer seldom rising above 
degrees. This locality is, unfortunately, not 
‘shealthy as some of the most salubrious sec- 
| ions of the state. During the summer months 
intermittent and remittent fevers of a mild type 
we far from uncommon, and in winter cases of 
Wphoid pneumonia occur. The society of the 
Place is Unquestionably the best in the state, 
waidents being characterized for intelligence, 
reinement, and hospitality. In the neighbor- 
are Lakes Jackson, Bradford, and Lafay- 
| tte, noted” for their fish and wild fowl. It is 
‘uprising to us that this place is not more fre- 
pe Visited by tourists and invalids. To 
theinvalid it presents good society and a dry, 
| devated Position, adapted to the requirements 








attractions. The trout (black. bass) 

on.are larger and more numerous 

other locality in the state. Lake 
| is literally covered with dacks during 
t months. In the neighborhood. of 
STs ext in countless numbers; ‘ 
paval Contains 900 square iniles,; with a 
Pepallation of 15,000. The country is high and 
r and thetarger portion of the land isa 
—_—_ “Soil, underlaid by a clay subsoil, 
ny @ the lands productive as well as last- 
Bi tations cleared forty years since are 
feist Productive, notwithstanding super- 
owing, gimp culture, and the absence 

© chief product is short- 

an Which 500 pounds of clean lint 


= patients; to the sportsman it 





&n unusual yield. All the ordin- 
"y garden and farm crops of the South can be 
‘ This region is: evi- 
fom what 






Be in tp ety the nen Afb | 


evs remark thatthe Scuppernong Tequires 
~ut little attention—pruning must never be re; 
toand trellises of an inexpensive kind are 
that is required. One of Nature’s noblemen, 
Col. Williams, of ‘Tallahassee, accompanied us 
in an examination of thé surrounding region ; 
and; among other interesting things, we visited 
a small experimental Vineyard, where we found 
the'Concord under cultivation. We tasted the 
product and@*found it excellent. For cdlor, 
bouquet, and-small-quantity of acid it was re- 
markable. But we shall refer to the vine in 
extenso in a future communication, but en pas- 
sant remark that Leon county will yet become one 
of the-mostimportant wine-producing regions 
>) of our country. Our esteemed friend, C. H. 
| Edwards, the mayor of the city, has been very 
} Buecessful in the cultivation of: the bananna. 
During our tambles-we found tea roses of huge 
_ proportion and camellias of large size in full 
bloom. In point of soil, climate, health, society, 
intelligence, hospitality, and educational advan- 
tages” this’ ¢ountry, and more especially the 
of Tallahasse, presents the most 
g inducements to emigrants of any 
county of the state. We referred to the oc- 
F currence of. fevers’ and pneumonia, but these 
“@iseases are not more frequent or grave in char- 
acter than in many situations in our Northern 
states. 


Three times each week trains les allahassee 
for St. Marks, distant twenty-one miles. It is an 
old Spanish settlement and the remains of very 
old fortifications are visible. It, Ag situated at 
the confluence of the St. Marks and Wahulla riv- 
ers, the latter rising in the remarkable Wabulla 
Fountain. To reach the Wahulla Spring, the 
best mode is for ‘the tourist to engage a horse 
and vehicle at Tallahgssee and:drive to: theslo- 
cality. The spring is ghout ninety feet in. didm- 
eter and eighty feet deep. "The water: fg .cool 
and as pellucid as.air. Fish’ of variouskinds can 
be seen at various depths. Many years since a 
gentleman noticed a number of bones at the 
bottom of the spring, and, after devot- 
ing considerable time and expense; He 
succeeded - in securing the skeleton of a 
mastodon. The bones were shipped on a ves- 
sel bound for New York, but, unfortunately for 
science, the vessel was wrecked on the Florida 
Reefs. In the same vicinity the Ocilla, Wacilla, 
and Spring Creek springs are likewise subter- 
ranean water-courses, rising from rocky depths. 
Near St. Marks the tourist will find a natural 
bridge over the river, well worth visiting. 
Baldwin, the junction of the J. P. and M. and 
Florida Railroads, forty-seven miles from Fer- 
nandina and nineteen mites from Jacksonville, 
was. our next. place of visit. This place con- 
tains two hotels, which should be termed shan- 
ties. 

The only place worthy of notice between 
Fernandina and Gedar'Keys is Gainesville, the 
county seat of “Machua County, ninety-six 
miles from Fernandina and fifty-five from Cedar 
Keys. It contains a population of about 1,500. 
The county is mainly underlaid by a soft lime- 
stone, easily eroded by the action of water; and 
frequent sinks are found, through» which 
swamps, wet prairies, and water-courses. find 
subterranean passages to lower points, _re- 
appearing in the form of large springs, so com- 
mon in various portions of the state’ One of 
the most remarkable sinks in the state is three 
miles from town. © It'is two hundted ‘féet deep 
and is the recipient of three small streams. A 
few miles distant « beautiful prairie, twelve 
miles long by five miles wide, furnishes pastur- 
age for hundreds of cattle. Twenty miles 
from Gainesville the lover of the curious in 
Nature will find the far-famed Natural Bridge, 
beneath which flows the Santa Fee River fora 
distance of three miles. Near by is the Wel- 
lington Springs, sulphufons and of considera- 
ble magnitude. Itis to be regretted that ac- 
| commodations for tourist’ and invalids do not 
exist near the Springs. Fogs and easterly winds, 
which prevail on the eastern coast and the St. 
Johns River during the months of February 
and March, and so much dreaded by invalids, 
are seldom experienced as Gainésville. It is 
elevated and its atmosphere dry .and invigor- 
ating,.and during February and March peculiarly 
adapted to pulmonary: Thre “hotel ac- 
commodations are fainy but Titttited: “A stage 
for Micanopy, Ocala, and Tampa leaves ‘thrice 
weekly. - : 

Machua County has an area of 1,440 square 
miles and contains a pogeintion. of 20,000, 
which is.rapidly.increasing-. Many of the rich 
lands of the county are well adapted to the 
cultivation, of sugar-cane. J. E. Dood, of 
Neumansyville, raised 50,000 stalks of cane.on 
one and a half acres of land. Mr. Hyde sold 
the product of enc acre at $396. Cottdn, pota- 
toes, corn, melons, and tomatoes are at home 
in this locality. In some portions of this 
county the orange is more than a success. The 
low range of the thermometer in 1868 injured 
orange trees. as far north as Indian River and 
Charlotte Harbor ; yet’ Judge Edwards, in the 
southern portion. of this county, entirely 
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bering or the production of t e and rosin, 
The proddction of the latter is ‘profitable 
business, and we are surprised that Northern 
enterprise has not engaged in this remunerative 
‘undertaking. + From the data we could collect, 
this business pays from $150 to $300 per hand 
per year clear of all expenses. The nature of 
the climate of Gainesville, its accessibility, and 
the nimber of interesting points in, the neigh- 
borhood should prove a sufficient inducement 
for more persons to visit the place. 

Leaving Gainesville, the railroad passes 
through a poor and high: rolling limestone re- 
gion—the backbone of the state, After travel- 


i ing twenty-five miles, the Guif Hammock is 


reached—an extensive body:of richland, covered 
with a dense growth of palms, live oak, mag- 
nolia, hickory, cedar, and cypress of large size. 
This region is the paradise of the sportsman. 
Here the lover of the rifle can find deer, bear, 
and turkey in’ plenty ; and, if he ‘desires the 
pleasure, it is possible that he may cultivate the 
acquaintance ‘of a panther or wild bull. The 
sportsman csn indulge in camping out, or, if he 
prefers it, he may obtain accommodation at a 
private residence. 

Leaving the Gulf Hammock, the tourist 
enters Cedar Keys, the terminus of the Florida 
Kailroad. The population of the place is 400 
and the main business is confined to trading in 
cedar timber, sponges, turtle, and bad whisky. 
The climate during the’ winter months is pléas- 
ant, warm, and bracing; but, from an inspec- 
tion of the hotels, we concluded that the place 
is not adapted tothe wants of the invalid. 

AL FRESco, 
ae ; 

KEzP IT IN THE Hovss, that it may be 
promptly administered in all sudden attacks 
of. Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Diarrhea, 
Colic, or any similar affection, for which Dr. 
Jayne’s’ Carminative Balsam is an effectual 
remedy. At this’ season of the year every 
family will find it a useful and necessary 
curative. 





SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


These Pills are composed exclusively of vegetable in. 
gredients, and, although they entirely supersede the use of 
mercury, do not ieave ied of its injurious effects. They 
act directly upon the liver and are a valuable remedy . 
all — of cccenereen? resulting from a disordered 
state of that ig ie ied 
Indig lgeatton. 8i 

ail succumb to t “4 freer < of 
drake Pile For sale by all druggists and 


“SPOON-FUL aut 


ealers. 





DOSES 3 TIMES 
y of HAMILTON'S 


BUCHU AND DANDELION 





Setien > the KIDNEYS, 
TiVENaNg BOWELS fusreforesbe great- 


it Bleod oe ro Healt ~ 
. -emof the age and preven ate dames by re. 


moving the cause. It has stood the test i 
best medicine in use. ’ — 


W: 0. HAMILTON & O0., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EVERYBODY -LIKES a beauti- 
‘ul compleaion, and a soft, smooth 





skin; both are obtained by using 
“Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragran?, 


transparent, and incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toitet Articies 





THE UNION STOVE WORKS. 


FURNACES AND RANGES. 
88 BEEKMAN STREET, New Yorks. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
POULTRY WORLD. 











Pe = pene Bee ma it '° entirely to 
Aadrest POULTRY WORLD: H —_ 
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PLANTATION 
BITTERS 


is saya Bat a Bert, wellknown Bs Preparation. commons’ < of Cali- 


z quality (only) Of of f Bpirt of 


ate ok - he to Gaon in any climate, 


Plantation Bitters 
the Foremost, Best, and Most Desirable 
Temperance Bitters 
Pot soe Wrox Wrosid, ‘They tank geod for the Bicdafespie, nd 
upon thet liver to d 





‘omedy for compas 


A SPLENDID APPETIZER, 


. Sour Stomach, 


etc., etc. 
OR 
New York, 








inducdmenté for those wishing to engagein Iim- 
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12,000,000 ACRES! 


CHEAP FARMS! 








THE CHEAPEST LAND IN MARKET, for sale by the 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMe 
. PANY, 


IN THE GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3.000,000 Acres in Central Nebraska 
now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upward, on FIVER 
and TEN YEARS’ CREDIT AT6 PER CENT. No apvance Im- 
TEREST REQUIRED, 

MILD AND HEALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AN ABUND- 
ANCE OF GOOD WATER. 

ne BEST MARKET IN HE WEST! The great Min- 

jag resions of Wyoming, Phe ‘Utah, and Nevada 
being supplied by the farmers in the Parte Vauier. 





SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOME- 
STEAD OF 160 AORES. 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! MILtions oF acres of choice 
Government Lands open for entry under the HomEstsaD 
Law near this Great RaiiroaD, with good markets and 
all the conveniences of an old settled country. 


Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition of 
Descriptive PAMPHLET, WITH NEW Maps, ILED Frey 
EveRyY WHERE. 

Address 
oO. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U.P. R. R.y 
Omana, Nes, 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 


Send for circular. 
EAY, OR aioe Im- 








TIONAL 
L 


NELLIS’ wHSMAT ONAL. 
PROV. 


ED. NELLIS’S GRAPFLE AND WrRo 
RAME WOOD WHEEL PULLEY. 
Also manufact- [e) 





BELLS. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 

moe One thousand testimonies received during the 
» last six years. Lvery bell made of the best copper i od 

tin, am realy pactenene. Sune Patent Rotary Fix. 

a free. 

OvAddress ¢ either TROY oe * yer At + » is 





fares. 
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toned, low pri ted. Circulars sent free. 
Le Dh ty MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
(Succe Norton & Co.), Gocinnatl, “Obie. 
Omice ands ocke.” 664-694 West Fighth Street. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUN--#¥.- 


Superior Bellis of oer 
jaonntedarich the best Rotary. 
ings, for Chure 









arran' 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunat} 


2S 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 











Over Tarrty Years aco Lyon’s Katnamnon ror 
tHE Hare was placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton Coll 
aitvin name is derived from the Greek, 


“te THRO,” 8); 

MA cleanse, re ‘uvenate, or restore. The 
tered covery ek the yo ularity it has obtained, 
sitelonsen and incredible. 


Country Stores atonly Fifty Cents per 


‘M7 Waman’s Glory is Her Hair. 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 


So 
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THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY.. 
Sarsaparillian and its Associates. 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT » 
AS THEY DAILY OCCUR 
after using a few doses of 


DR. RADW.AY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN” RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
1. Good spirits, disappearance of . weakness, —_ 
gaor, es ; increase and hardness of fiesh an 


2 Strength increases, appetite im Eres. relish for 
£068 no more sour eructations or wa rash. 
gestion, calm and undisturbed pt pe fre 
snd vigorous. 

8. Disappearance of spots, blotches, pimples 5 the 
akin looks clear and healthy, the uring & angen from 
its turbid and cloudy ah toa clear sher 
amber coler; water passes freely from the bi: hor 
through the urethra Fithout — or scalding ; little oF 
no sediment; no pain or weakne: 

4. Marked diminution of qeantiiy and ———— 7 
involuntary weekentag discharges (if afflicted that 
way), with Ty permanent cure. Increased 
tional ha exhibited in the secreting glands and func- 
harmony restored to the several organs 

5. Yellow tinge on the ‘white of the eyes, and the 
swarthy. saffron appearance = the skin changed to a 


. Those § suffering from Weak or ulcerated lings or 
tubercles will realize great benefit in expectorating 
freely the tough phl legm or mucous from the Jungs, 
air-cells, bronchi or ndpipe, throat or head; dimin- 
ishing of the uency of cough; general inerease of 
strength throughout the system, stoppage of 1 “4 
sweats and pains and feeling of weakness around 
ankles, legs, shoulders, ete.; cessation of cold and 
chills, sense of suffocation ; hard breathing and parox- 
sms of cough on lying down or arising in the morn- 
ng. . = ned vdistressing symptoms gradually and 
aure y disap; 

. Asday iter day the SARSAPARILIMAN is taken 
new signs of returning health will appear; as the 
blood improves ‘in strength and purity disease will 
diminish, and all foreign and impure deposits, nodes, 
tumors, cancers, hard lumps, etc., be resolved away 
and the unsound made sound and healthy ; ulcers, 
fever ane. syphilitic sores, chronic skin diseases 
gradually disappear. 

8. In cases where the system has been salivated, and 
ercury, Quicksilver, Corrosive Saimete 4 
cipal constituent in the advertised as, Agso- 
ciated in some cases with Hyd. of Potassa) have accu- 
and .become deposited in_ the bonee, joints, 
etec., causing caries of the rick nal curva- 
sec white liings, aeese veins, 
PA RILLIAN. will Reclve away these 


pend pent i exterminate the virus of ‘the disease 


ae ” and 
their general health improving, thei: 
increasing or even keeping its own, it is a sure 8) 
rogressing. In these diseases the 
better or worse—the <a of the 
active; if not. arre: 


that the cure ae 
atient either 


isease is. not driven 


LIAN makes: the patie ent ‘feel. be er a every hour 
you will grow better and increase in health, strength, 


and flesh. 
ewer of » Cont remedy is in diseases that 


The great 
threaten — h—-as in aation of the Lungs and 
, Serofu: 


8. 
In tumors, nodes sangarliid tuberdes 
of the lungs; in gou' = rheumatism, rick 
quereuniel a emt pon aes seesinte ame sof 


Lois and Bee te ae 


from ithe unfortunate, my by its nie wonten 
ful, almost su agency it restores the hope- 
less to a new life and new existence oes this great 
remedy stands alone in its might and pow 

In the ordinary skin diseases that every “one is more 
or less troubled with a few doses will in most cases, 
_and a few hoses. in the more aggravated forms, work 
* @ permanent curi 

ose aticted ‘with chronic diseases should 

chase a package containing one dozen bottles. ive 
$10 per dozen, or $5 re a dozen bottles, or $1 per 
bottle. Sold by dru; 


‘RADWAY’S READY. RELIEF 


LL APFORD INSTANT ASR. 
INFLAMMAT OF THE KIDNEY; 
me tatiON LA MMATION OF THE BLADDEK. 
eee aio EST! ON Ox THE LUNGS. 
SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT & EATH ING 
TON, OF THE HEART. 
" HYSTERIOS, OROUP, DIPHTHI 


ATARRE, INFLUENZA, 
HEADACHE, ‘TOOTHACHE, 
at RALGIA, RHEUMA'TISM. 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE CH 
The application of the Roady Relief to pee 
or pare, mheee 8 the pain or difficulty exists will 
Se crops in half a tuaiblér: of water will in a 


pear cut 0 


— 


few moments cure CRA SPAB ‘SOUR M- 
CH, HEARTBURN, SICK CHE, 
ARRH@®A, DYSENTERY, COLIC, IN 
BOWELS, and ali INTERNAL PAINS, 

Travelers should aiways carry, a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’s RELIEF withthem. A few drops in water 
will prevent sr sickness 3 ein from chan e of water. 
IT IS BETTE Rene aN BR. Y OR BIT- 


ANT 
PRICK 3) CEN TS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


DReRADWAY'S 
REGULATING . PILLS, 


oe Mage d ar? 2 age 


iwags re pile. fort for tbe ware of i e 
“Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, eves —~ 
Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, — In n, Dys- 
pepsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, eerie of the 
Bowels, Piies, and all Derangements of the Internal 
viscera. Warranted to effect a positive cure, Purel 
py on coptaining no mercury, minerals, or delet 


ous 
Observe the a eymptonis resuiting ‘from 
Disorders of the Digestive Org: 
,Orastpation, Inward Piles, ~ Fullness of the Blood in 
Head, Acidity of ibe Stomach 7“ Heartburn, 
Dienast of Food, Fullness or W eet e ere 
sour Eructations, 8 niking or Fluttering at the Pit of thé 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult 
Breathing, Fluttering at ihe: Heart, Choking or Snffo- 
Posture’ Dimness 





ting Sensat ons when in a Ly 
Vision, Dots or Webs before the 
Pain in the Fread, seen oy 2 or 
meet Often Flushes 0 Hi 3 ‘ in the Bi Flesh. 

d sudden Flushes o oo urping e 
= A few doses of RADW. fe —— free the syste 


it the . ab rice 
gon a Box. ovens Sy DRUgGiSTS 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE” 
Ee one letter-stamp to RADWAY & ©0., No, 38 
arreo St., New York. (pformation worth thousands 
Mitt be sent you, 


FPARMERS, SAVE YOUR CROPS?! 
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[Gorham M’fge. Co., 


<i BR ERS. 
. jadi be | SALESROOM; 
or" OND 'ST., NEW YORK, 


. The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms to the public for 
the sale of goods cactagfyely of their dwn manufac- 
ture. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 00,, 


Broadway, corner {9th ia, 


NEW YORK. 





SUMMER UNDERWEAR AND. FUR- 
NISHING GOODS 


FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOU'THS. 
ALK, MERINO, AND] LISLE THREAD 


TS RT's AND PA 
HO AXED AD AND COTTON. 
PLAIN Want toate FOR TRAVELING. 
RTA DY MADE AND TO ORDER. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES IN 
SOARFS, TERS, AND CRAVATS, 
PL AND ROIDERED BOSOMS. 
“GANTS DE SUEDE” AND K OVER. 
RIDING fuer VING GLOVES es. 





PRICES eREATLY. sepere) 
Dress Goods, Dress. Goods, etc., 


PRIOR TO TAKING STOCK. 
THE LATEST SPRING AND SUN- 
MER IMPORTATIONS,. 


| OUMtting Department for 
Ladies and Children, 


UNDERCLOTHING READY-MADE AND 
BRIN EVERY STYLE. 
EVERY VARIETY MATERIALS IN MISSES’ 
D CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
PIQUH SUIPS, PARIS MADE, 
CHILDREN. 
EMBROMMERED PI WALKING COATS. 
MORNING WRAPP IN LAWN AND CAMBRIC. 
CORSETS. OOF § SKIRTS, and PANNIERS, etc., etc. 
N. B—SPRC 'Y IN WEDDING TROUSSEAUX 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


GARMENTS. 


PARIS AND CITY MADE. 
ma ara ATs, de all be Lai 


bepenen Pewee te ts to 
LACH Sead ‘and 
casera es low prices. 


TRY IT! 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS, 
AND 


'sTOCKING 
SUPPORTER, and 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 
The Skeleton Waist alone. 


for hot weather, is worthvall it 
costs. Itis highly recommehd- 
Db: sicians and oth 





Ask your Merchants for it. 
Hi vou cannot get it, we will 
md single ‘one, pi prepaid, ‘or 

; dren, on secsint< of $1; for 
ane. and Ladies, on. receipt 


es 

, give thel bh 
denen’ the no aheotien to the fs 
ofstecking. —-— » 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Send for samples, So- 
licit orders and make a 
libéral disco ents 


and Merchants. 
—— this out and ae it. 





—a 


==> STIGER MFG CO, 

=——— 60 Warren Street, 

r P.O. BOX 4391. NEWYORK. 
Please state i whut paper 

yowsaw this. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
ay 
- KF. BROWN s 


ESSENCE diate GINGER. 
D 


om aie ah 
Fifth and came Prone PHILA. 


F.E. SMITH & CO’S 


CRUSHED: WHITE WHEAT. 


ATL —e *LOUR MILI, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 





tty np aby an a baoiute 
“aol especially 








| Durability and Pligbifityiare both .combinea 
in tie CABLE SCREW ¥ Boots and Shoes. One 
trial will convince you. Will notrip orleak. All bear 


the Patent Stamp. 

Ragged Stockings and pevienaing ‘toes are not 
seen on feet where SILVER TIPS are worn. Parents, 
remember this: Ses. last twice as long. 





THEIR COMBINATION SOLO STOPS - 
are capable ef the most beautiful niusical effects. 
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cupable, and how desirab! at - ee aE: it ho to the 
enthusinsn’ by reason of t! gyalitr ot 
every town, 2 Circ Xrtiy ne ning ay free. 


GEO. ‘woons: & C0.S PARLOR: 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Ih, 


Waly Mi, i 




























Hew are aware of the perfection the Parlor +) Bes sxpothid the rarieey: of musical 





These instruments have created .m 





oo oe of finish, and musical effects. ie Agente 








Sold by all druggists. 





Criminal Invalids.—Life and héalth are God’s gifts, and it is a sin toin. 
peri] them by neglect. We can, if we choose, promptly relieve the disorders ot 
the.stomach, bowels, liver, andmeryes, which lead to chronic dyspepsia, dysen, 
tery, Harrione, liver complaint, and paralysis, by having recourse to. 


) TARRANI’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIT, 


’ It has been & proven fact for thirty sete that this wholesomesang Agreeabie 
alterative will always prevent: the minor ailments -of the body. 
_ ing in dangerous maladies, if administered at the proper time, Meet the trst 
symptoms with this inestimable remedy. Self-neglect in such cases iba ering 






from cuimina. 









WADE & CUMMING, 


One Price eraeniaas.” 


UNDER THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
Cerner sth Avenue and 23d St. 
BOoOYs’ SUITS, 


$4, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15. 


MEN’S SUITS, 


$10, $42, $15, $20, $25, $50. 





GREATSUCCESS! 


TH NEW oe TO RE, 
CHINA GLASS, EN USK RNIS) 
WASHINGTON HADLEY'S 
Sixth ee and Twelfth t.. New York, 
One Block , bel ow Mae 


SHINGS. 


cer, fabs 
oh China 


Mollet 8 8 PSs 30; din- 
ner a . . 
Glass azo. lower than ever. Catalogues mailed on 
applicati on 
Rt Rooter HADLEY, 


Late of Cooper Ins tute, 


_ MIGROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
Part - Mathematical Instruments...:......153 pages. 
- Opti nstruments.,..... : . 


SP errierr Tree 6 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
#4 Chestnut street, Phila. ;601 Broadway, New York. 
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Sold 
Everywhere. 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain, 


eles ever 
offered for money. -Hasi- 
ly filled, will ‘not ge’ “out of 


order, ani & life-time, 
Send for Grewia,” 


sale hy CRAGIN 

Suir 143 jake st. uc go 

J. H. PO oc anise. 
Manufactur 

IRON CLAD Hn ob. a 
51 i Derst.N. ¥. 











SE THE 
GEM sTrovis POLISH. 








BRE, IN, THE WORLD. 


IMBALL 


110 and 112 SUDBURY Ste 
BOSTON. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices, 








Donnelly & t, 


Fresco and Ornamental Paintas, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN PAPER. HANGINGS. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
THE VARIED STYLES CONSTANSLY ON HAND, At 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BEST WORKMEN ONLY EMPLOYED AND 
SENT TO ALL PARTS, 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21st & 22dsts 


EW-EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED _rTodt 
CHARGE. 


“SPY-G LASSES. 
A large ussoriment, Write for Catalogue 
W. Y. McALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis 
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